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DUEL. 

He  thought  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  There,  it  was  all  over  at  last !  It  was 
idle  struggling  further.  It  was  a  wicked,  devil- 
ish, well-ordered  plan,  delayed  purposely  to  that 
moment.  There  was  a  spell  in  her  eyes — her 
voice.  His  first  idea  had  been  to  rise  and 
leave  the  theatre  in  anger  and  despair.  But 
he  dared  not :  she  seemed  to  see  him — to  hold 
him  enchained — to  speak  all  her  enchanting 
speeches  at  him. 

Looking  at  her,  as  he  did,  almost  with  fury, 
he   could   not   but   own   the    splendour   of  her 
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charms,    which    had   *' ripened,"    as   the   phrase 
goes,  during  her  absence.     She  had  attained  a 
certain  elec^aDce  and  elite — had  brous^ht  back  a 
refinement   and    confidence    of    manner   which, 
with  those  who  travel,  has  very  much  the  effect 
of  drilling  on  a  recruit.     Her  voice  had  grown 
fuller  and  more  melodious.     There  was  a  greater 
decision  in  her  manner ;  and  local  critics  thought 
that  there  was  a  want  of  tenderness  in  her  acting, 
and  in  her  fashion  of  making  and  of  receiving 
love.      Some    even    noticed   a   hardness   and   a 
dictatorial  strain  of  command  towards  the  un- 
happy  gee-ardener's   son.       And    even    one    or 
two  remarked  that  she  kept  her  eyes  directed 
very  much  towards  one  part  of  the  house. 

This  showed  their  discrimination  more  than 
many  other  parts  of  their  criticism,  and  w^as 
more  supported  by  fact. 

Just  before  the  last  act,  Mr.  Benbow  heard 
the  box-door  open  behind  him  with  the  tra- 
ditional click,  and  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
house  placed  a  card  in  his  hand,  on  which  was 
written  in  pencil : 
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"  Please  to  come  round  to  tlie  stage-door  at 
the  end  of  tlie  piece.     I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

Yes;  this  was  quite  a  new  strain — like  an 
order.  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  What  could 
he  do  but  obey  ?  And  when  the  returned 
Melnotte  had  been  restored  to  her  affections 
behind  the  general  officer's  plume  of  feathers, 
and  all  had  been  made  straight  and  made  happy, 
and  the  curtain  had  fallen,  Mr.  Benbow — still 
under  a  sort  of  fascination — went  round  to  the 
back  of  the  stage.  What  was  he  to  say  to  Ijer 
— what  to  do  ?  The  situation  was,  indeed, 
desperate.  He  could  make  no  struggle,  but 
must  ask  for  the  best  terms  he  could.  But,  after 
all,  what  terms  could  he  offer  ?  How  could 
there  be  "  terms  ''  in  such  a  case  at  all  ?  Still, 
the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  take  the 
common  precautions,  and  be  on  the  defensive. 
This  he  did  by  a  sort  of  instinct. 

There  she  was — sitting  enthroned  in  her 
dressing-room. 

"  A    long     time    since   we    have    met,    Mr. 
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Benbow.  I  suppose  the  most  disagreeable  person 
you  could  ever  have  hoped  to  meet." 
"  You  sent  for  me,  Miss  Effingham  ? " 
"  Ah,  there  was  more  than  that,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "  You  can't  get  rid  of  it  in  that  light 
way.  I  was  watching  you  during  the  play. 
Never  was  man  more  wretched  or  put  out.  You 
think  I  am  come  here  to  disturb  your  son's 
new-found  happiness — to  take  him  from  his 
lawful  wife.  You  are  afraid  the  old  fancy  will 
revive — eh  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  It  was  some  relief, 
after  all,  that  she  did  not  know  that  he  knew 
all. 

**  Now,"  she  went  on  quickly,  "  we  must  settle 
on  some  course  of  action.  Your  son  has  married 
her  without  notice  to  me." 

"  There  was  an  account  of  your  death  in  one 
of  the  papers,"  he  said  eagerly. 

"  Yes  ;  put  in  by  some  one  who  had  interest  in 
doing  so.  I  understood  all  that.  Now,  I  know 
that  you  are  in  a  miserable  state  as  to  what  will 
happen.      You    don't  know   how   I   have   been 
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treated — what  promises  were  made  to  me — all  I 
have  suffered  and  put  up  with.  Where  is  your 
son  ?  '* 

She  could  not  think  he  knew  anything.  The 
only  chance,  then,  was  to  follow  up  that  line. 

** Listen,"  he  said;  "let  us  talk  business. 
You  see  this  is  all  most  unfortunate.  And 
since  he  has  treated  you  badly,  will  you  meet 
me  candidly  and  fairly,  and  say  what  it  is  that 
you  wish  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reparation  ? 
Anything  you  wish,  only  name  it,  and  I  shall 
exert  myself." 

"  Money,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?  No — I  do 
not  want  money.  ]Yow,  I  am  not  to  be  bought 
off.     You  mistake  my  character  utterly." 

"  I  never  meant  such  a  thing,"  he  said,  hastily. 
"But  you  see  yourself  what  the  situation  is. 
He  is  married  to  this  lady — " 

'^  Married  to  that  lady  ! "  she  repeated.  "  Yery 
well ;  we  assume  that." 

**He  is  married  to  her.  It  is  very  cruel,  I 
admit,  to  you — to  whom  I  know  he  had  given 
his  affections.     But  still  the  question  is,  what 
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are  we  to  do  in  this  miserable  case  ?  Is  it  not 
clearly  best  to  do  what  we  can — make  the  best 
of  the  worst  ?  Surely,  you'^  are  a  woman  of  the 
world,  and  must  see  this.  Why  could  you  not 
stay  away,  it  will  do  you  no  good  coming  here  ? ' 

**  I  kept  to  our  bargain.  I  remained  away  the 
year.  Now,  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Benbow,  Just  a 
few  words.  I  wish  to  astonish  the  town — to 
win  name  and  fame.  Why  should  I  not,  as  well 
as  you,  Mr.  Benbow  ?  That  is  what  I  am  deter- 
mined on ;  and  it  entails  my  going  from  place  to 
place  —  from  town  to  town  —  always  towards 
London.  I  am  resolved  that  all  England  shall 
hear  of  Lydia  Efl&ngham." 

"  Oh  !  not  by  that  name  I  "  he  cried,  in  an 
agony.  "  He  would  see  you — meet  you — learn 
everything." 

*'  Why  not  ?  What  relation  is  there  between 
us  that  I  should  skulk  in  concealment  ?  Bather, 
why  should  I  do  any  favour  to  you,  Mr. 
Benbow  ?  Will  you  explain  that  to  me  as  a  sort 
of  basis  ?  Then  we  shall  understand  each  other 
better." 
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He  went  on  excitedly,  "  Why  did  you  come 
back  ?  Keep  away.  Go  away.  How  much,  do 
you  want  ?     Name  any  sum." 

Her  only  answer  was — "  Why  ? " 

He  huno^  down  his  head — he  could  answer 
nothing.  She  looked  at  him  with  an  uncon- 
cealed triumph. 

"  Listen  ! "  she  said.  "  The  chief  dream  of  my 
life  has  been  that  I  and  mine  should  come  back 
to  our  own  sphere.  We  wish  to  be  what  we 
were  long  before — ladies  again.  It  is  my  right, 
and  my  talents  shall  give  me  back  my  place. 
Now,  Mr.  Benbow,  you  seem  uneasy  lest  I 
should  disturb  this  new-found  happiness  of  your 
son.  I  can  do  it,  as  you  know — wreck  it  all,  in 
one  second,  by  raising  my  finger.  Come,  I  will 
strike  a  bargain  with  you." 

"  You  will  % "  he  said,  eagerly.  "  Oh  how  good 
— how  generous  !  " 

"Yes.  I  shall  forbear,  and  shall  engage  to 
forbear,  if  you,  on  your  side,  engage  to  do  all 
you  can  to  bring  me  forward.  Lend  me  all  your 
influence  to  place  me  in  the  best  circles — to  have 
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me,  in  short,  received  as  a  lady.  No  feints — no 
half- measures  or  pretences — excuses  to  them  ; 
but  an  honest,  genuine,  bond  fide  bringing 
forward  of  the  actress.  If  you  agree  to  this, 
your  son  shall  not  see  or  hear  of  me  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Refuse,  and  I  shall  act  as  I  may  be 
advised." 

Mr.  Benbow  gazed  at  her  with  a  silent,  wild 
expression. 

"  "What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  require  that  I 
should  give  you  introduction — Oh  no,  no,  no  ! 
That  is  impossible — it  would  be  fatal." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  said,  scornfully. 
*'  I  shall  speak  intelligibly,  as  you  wish  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  best  for  us  all  to  do  so.  Well,  what  I 
demand  and  claim  is  this.  No  patronage — no 
gracious  condescending  :  '  This  is  a  young  person 
of  great  merit,'  by  which  you  only  add  to  your 
own  complacency.  I  want  nothing  of  that  sort 
— no  compliment — nothing  but  real,  substantial 
identification  of  yourself — wholly  and  heartily — 
with  my  interests.  I  have  friends.  They  must 
be   brought   forward   too — heartily,    and   with 
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genuineness.  Agree  to  this,  and  your  son  may 
never  hear  of  me,  and  his  new-born  happiness 
be  never  disturbed  by  me.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
control  events,  nor  him ;  and  if  he  thrusts 
himself  upon  me,  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  no 
fault  of  mine.  On  his  own  head  be  it.  Will 
you  enter  into  this  arrangement  solemnly  and 
seriously  ?  If  not — well,  things  can  go  on  as 
they  are." 

"  How  can  I  do  this  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  shall  understand.  Yes — to  take  me  into 
your  house  for  a  few  days — not  that  I  want  to 
be  there,  but  for  the  prestige  of  the  thing  ;  to 
get  me  to  other  houses — the  Duke's,  for  instance, 
who  is  to  have  a  great  gathering  shortly." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  is 
unreasonable.     You  ask  too  much." 

"  Very  well.  Do  as  you  please.  But  recollect 
the  next  movement  must  come  from  you." 

''  Why  should  jow  force  a  thing  of  this  sort  on 
me  ?  Oh,  you  have  some  grudge,  some  hatred  or 
malice  ?  " 

'*  Think  it  over  till  to-morrow  morning.     But 
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I  am  determined  on  that  ultimatum.  You  must 
take  the  actress  up  as  a  lady  ;  make  her  one  of 
your  friends — the  friend  of  your  friend.  Above 
all,  you  must  see  me  at  your  Duke's  treated  with 
honour  and  distinction,  like  the  first  lady  among 
them  all/' 

"  But  Charles  will  be  there,"  he  said,  despair- 
ingly, "  and  his  wife.  How  can  they  meet  you  ? 
It  would  be  too  painful." 

"  Then  let  them  not  meet  me.  But  all  that 
is  your  concern,  not  mine.  Make  up  your  mind 
by  the  morning.  If  you  do  not  get  me  to  the 
Duke's — wel\  perhaps  I  will  ^o  there  unasked  J' 

She  arose,  and  departed  ;  he  turned  away, 
and  took  the  road  to  his  hotel.  There  was  no 
mistaking  all  this.  It  seemed  to  him  there  was 
some  net  drawing  round  him. 
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Mr.  Benbow  returned  home,  and  remained  up 
far  into  the  night,  thinking  deeply  what  he  was 
to  do.  He  began  to  suspect  there  was  more  in 
all  this  than  the  mere  request  she  had  insisted 
on.  Such  was  the  idea  that  took  hold  of  his 
mind.  Did  she  mean  to  make  it  a  lever  for 
harassing  him  with  what  aim  Heaven  only 
could  tell  ?  Surely  this  in  revenge  was  too 
devilish.  But  why  to  him  ?  He  had  not 
done  it  :  it  was  his  son  who  had  betrayed  and 
given  her  up. 

He  passed  a  miserable,  distracted  time.  At 
the  end,  according  to  his  usual  way,  the  whole 
seemed  much  less  serious.  She  would  not  dare 
to  carry  out  that  demand   of  hers  in  earnest. 
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He  would  give  lier  an  introduction  or  two — just 
as  one  would  patronize  a  respectable  singer  or 
actress — and  then  leave  the  rest  to  time. 

With  the  morning  he  was  to  return  to  town. 
The  Sword  waved  all  night  over  him,  even  in 
his  dreams.  At  ten  o'clock,  when  he  was 
ordering  his  fly,  she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  come  for  my  answer,"  she  said. 

"To  be  sure,"  he  said,  with  an  eager  and 
ajffected  cordiality.  "  With  all  my  heart.  I 
shall  be  delighted.  I  have  written  you  a  letter 
to  Lady  Mantower,  and  I  shall  speak  to  the 
Duke  ;  and — " 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  Childish  !  You  are  determined  not  to  under- 
stand. It  is  like  trifling,  and  if  you  dare  to  trifle 
with  me — "  and  she  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Eflingham,  you  do  not 
understand." 

''Everingham — please  to  understand,  that  is 
my  name  now.  And  as  for  'dear' — if  you  but 
knew — " 

''  I  will  do  anything,"  he  said  humbly. 
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"  Very  well,  then  ;  as  I  must  speak  plainly, 
you  must  sit  down  there  and  write.  Begin 
now  : 

*  My  dear  Duke, 

'  There  is  a  young  lady  in  whom  I 
am  deeply  interested.  You  once  saw  her  act 
at  a  little  theatre  when  you  were  staying  with 
me.  I  find  that  she  is  of  good  birth,  and  is  a 
perfect  lady.  And  I  am  going  to  make  what 
you  may  think  a  strange  request — namely, 
that—  " 

Mr.  Benbow  threw  down  the  pen. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot.  I  dare  not  ask  him.  These 
things  are  not  to  be  done.  The  Duke  is  not  a 
man  that  I  could  venture  to  treat  in  that 
fashion." 

"  That  is  all  for  you.  Use  your  diplomacy. 
Invent  some  subterfuge.  Write  what  you  will  ; 
but  done  it  must  be.  It  is  for  you  to  find  the 
way.  Exert  yourself  as  if  it  were  a  daring 
scheme  that  you  were  longing  to  carry  out. 
Write  the  letter  —  I  would  advise  you  —  as 
strongly  as  you  can.  Take  as  long  as  you 
please.     I  can  wait." 
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On  this  slie  again  left  him.  Again  he  was 
alone  with  the  situation,  and  saw  how  desperate 
it  all  was.  There  was  no  use  resisting ;  no 
feints  or  pretences  would  do. 

"  I  must  go  through  with  it,"  he  said.  "  She 
will  drive  me  to  do  what  she  wishes — the  cold, 
pitiless,  cruel  creature." 

He  went  back  to  the  theatre,  and  asked  to  see 
her. 

"  I  am  doing,"  he  said,  "  what  you  desire. 
Writing  would  be  absurd.  With  such  a  man 
as  he  is,  I  could  have  no  power  to  make  him 
take  so  unusual  a  course — one  so  opposed  to  his 
views.  It  is  so  extravagant,"  said  Mr.  Benbow, 
having  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  making  a 
mortifying  speech — "  so  out  of  the  usual  course 
for  a  man  of  his  rank  to  receive  a  person  that 
he  has  never  seen,  except  on  the  stage,  into  his 
house  as  a  guest,  that  I  could  only  manage  it  by 
some  extraordinary  exertion.  I  must  see  him 
myself,  force  it  on  him.  His  pride,  I  know, 
will  go  against  the  idea;  but  it  shall  be 
done." 
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She  smiled. 

"Well,  you  may  compensate  yourself  with 
that  poor  exhibition  of  malice.  But  you  cannot 
guess  what  an  indemnity  I  shall  yet  obtain. 
However,  I  am  content.  Do  what  you  propose 
to  do.  Settle  it  all,  and  as  speedily  as  you  can. 
I  shall  be  a  few  days  longer,  and  I  shall  con- 
fidently expect  to  learn  that  all  has  been 
arranged." 

Desperate  —  beside   himself   with    fury,    and 
even  despair — Mr.  Benbow  went  his  way.     He 
at  once  "  took  the  train  "  that  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Banff,  and  presented  himself  to  the  noble- 
man, who  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  him. 
The   Duke   was,  indeed,  going   to   hold   one  of 
those  splendid  Durbars  which  he  fancied,  with 
all  their  incidents,  so  ministered  to  his  greatness. 
He  had  sent  out  a  sort  of  ukase  to  other  dukes, 
marquises,  lords,  and  great  parliamentary  com- 
moners, bidding  them  assemble  under  his  enor- 
mous tent,  and  receive  and  do  him  homage.     He 
took  a  pleasure  in  these  vast  receptions  ;   and 
yet  the  wonder  still  was,  how  they  were  accom- 
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plished.  It  was  known  that  he  was  "heavily 
encumbered,"  as  the  phrase  runs.  Yet  here  he 
was,  livins:  as  if  he  had  a  hundred  thousand 
a-year.  Tradesmen  wait  obsequiously ;  he  is 
disdainfully  contemptuous  of  the  mean  shifts 
necessary  to  get  money  or  "  pay  bills."  It 
would  last  his  time,  he  supposed. 

Following  up  his  resolution,  Mr.  Benbow  put 
all  his  strength  into  carrying  out  the  mission  he 
had  undertaken. 

"  She  is  a  perfect  lady,"  he  said,  "  born  and 
bred.  Nothing  at  all  of  the  stage  about  her. 
She  just  wants  connection — select  readings  at 
some  nobleman's  house,  and  all  that." 

"My  dear  Benbow,"  said  the  Duke,  stiffly, 
"what  are  you  talking  of ?  With  the  Princess 
coming,  and  all  that.  Surely,  you  must  see  it 
is  impossible." 

"  When  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  with  a 
hollow  smile,  "  it  is  one  of  my  deep-laid  schemes 
— a  strano^e  ramification — the  meaninor  of  which 
you  would  never  even  guess  ;  when  I  leg  it  as  a 
favour^  and  tell  you  that  an  immense  deal  of  my 
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interest  depends  upon  it,  I  am  sure  you  won't 
make  any  difficulty." 

*'  Oh !  but  I  do,  Benbow.  You  see  it  would 
be  a  blemish  on  all  the  proceedings.  An 
actress  !  Good  gracious !  Why,  some  of  our 
fine  ladies  would  lly  the  house." 

"  But  she  is  not  an  actress,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word.  She  is  a  lady.  Nowadays 
there  is  a  peculiar  class — in  a  sort  of  debatable 
ground — quite  different  from  the  scum  and  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession.  There  are  some  of 
this  class  that  the  Queen  takes  up  and  ha»  at 
the  Palace.     It  gives  a  prestige  to  the  party — " 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  the  Dake, 
coldly.  "  I  am  sure  you  can't  be  serious, 
Benbow — you  must  see  it  yourself — in  pressing 
such  a  thing." 

"  I  do  not,  Duke,"  said  Mr.  Benbow.  He 
was  always  equal  to  such  a  crisis.  "  I  don't 
think  I  am  asking  much.  I  could  have  made 
many  difficulties,  much  greater,  when  you  asked 
me  for  a  matter  of  much  more  importance. 
Pray  be  considerate." 

VOL.    III.  C 
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The  Duke  began  to  waver. 

"  Well,  you  know  best/'  he  said ;  *'  it  will 
lead  to  endless  difficulties.  There's  Eosa,  who  is 
as  proud  as  a  Spaniard,  will  no  more  suffer  it — 
why,  she  will  sting  her  out  of  this  place.  Cold 
as  she  looks,  Rosa  will  never  tolerate  that  sort  of 
thina." 

"  Very  likely  Rosa  will  not  be  here,"  said  Mr. 
Benbow.  "  I  am  sorry  to  be  pressing,  Duke  ; 
but  let  me  make  a  point  of  this.  You  can 
make  a  point  of  something  else  with  me  another 
time." 

Rather  put  out,  the  Duke  consented,  and  Mr. 
Benbow  departed  with  a  formal  invitation  for 
Miss  L.  Everingham — the  Duke  presently  com- 
plainiDg  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  coming 
over  Benbow,  who  was  forcing  all  sorts  of 
strange  people  on  him.  A  woman  off  the  stage, 
forsooth  !  But  it  was  the  last  time  he  would 
agree  to  such  a  thing,  that  was  certain. 

But  a  greater  difficulty  was  before  the  un- 
happy Mr.  Benbow.  His  son  and  Lady  Rosa 
were,   of  course,  to  be   chief  ornaments  in  the 
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ceremonial.     The  whole  pageant  was  for  them, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  prevented  he  knew  not. 

He  fashioned  out  some  lame  pretence,  and 
then  sought  his  son,  who  now  lived  in  a  London 
house,  in  all  the  state  of  powder,  carriages,  horses, 
servants.  Father  and  son  had  not  met  since 
the  election.  The  son  was  overflowing  wdth 
gratitude. 

"  My  dear  father,  you  did  so  much  for  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  it !  And  we  now  are  going  to 
the  Duke's.  I  shall  tell  him  so.  He  shall 
do  anything — he  must  do  anything — that  j'ou 
want." 

*'  My  dear  son,"  said  the  father,  in  a  timorous, 
hesitating  way — such  a  contrast  to  his  old  dictator 
style — "  I  have  just  come  to  you  about  that  very 
thing.  You  are  not  obliged  to  gq  to  Banif — for 
this  time,  at  least,  are  you  ? " 

"Oh,  but  we  are  to  be  hero  and  heroine  ! " 

'*  Because,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  slowly,  "  I  want 
you — not  to  be  there  !  You  know  I  am  always 
plotting  and  scheming,  with  my  little  mines  and 
counter-mines ;    and  I  have  something  on  hand 

C    2 
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now,  on  account  of  which  I  want  your  absence. 
Do — do,  my  dear  boy,"  he  added,  with  a  feverish 
earnestness,  *'  oblige  me  in  this — me,  your  poor 
old  hard-worked  father,  who  have  had  such  a 
drudgery  of  life — nothing  to  soothe  me  or  keep 
me  up  !  It  may  seem  unreasonable — a  sort  of 
whim — and  absurd ;  but  I  know  you  will  gratify 
me  in  even  a  little  whim  of  mine  which  seems 
absurd,  childish,  and  unmeaning.  Could  you 
not  stay  away  ? " 

"  My  dear  father,  this  is  very  strange !  I 
don  t  understand,  or  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
Why,  even  if  I  did,  Kosa  would  not  hear  of  it. 
It  is  for  her.  She  has  ordered  her  dresses  :  she 
expects  to  meet  people." 

"  But  she  must  not  come,"  said  his  father, 
excitedly.  "Think  me  queer,  odd,  if  you  like 
— unaccountable.  I  know  I  am.  I  have  gone 
through  a  great  deal,  and  I  dare  say  it  has 
unsettled  me.  But  this  is  for  you  as  well  as  for 
myself.  I  have  a  scheme  that  I  want  to  carry 
out,  and  for  which  your  absence  is  necessary. 
Oblige  me.     Consent  to  this,  my  dear,  dear  boy 
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— the  only  favour  1  ever  asked  you — your  poor 
old  father,  who  has  worked  and  slaved  so  hard  ! 
Don't  refuse  me  this  little  request.  Here  is 
money — take  it,  for  a  trip  to  Paris." 

"  Well,"  said  the  son,  after  a  pause — "  father, 
I  can't  refuse  you  anything.  But,  I  tell  you,  the 
difficulty  is  Eosa.  How  are  we  to  manage  her  ? 
What  plan  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  that  must  be  for  you  alto- 
gether. I  dare  not  appear  in  it.  Take  it  all  on 
yourself.  Find  out  what  will  do  with  her — you 
know  her  better  than  I  do.  Say  that  you  cannot 
go,  or  are  unwell." 

"  My  dear  father,  all  this  strikes  me  as  very 
odd !  Give  me  some  reason — some  rational 
explanation — before  I  can  behave  in  this  singular 
way." 

"  I  can't — I  can't !  One  day  I  may  explain  it. 
But,  before  Heaven  1  it  is  all  for  you,  as  well  as 
for  myself.  I  am  growing  wretched  about  all 
these  things." 

"  Well,  I  agree.  It  will  bring  about  some 
strange  scenes,  for  Rosa  will  not  put  up  with  any 
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treatment.  I  don't  know  how  to  begin  with 
her ;  but,  as  you  insist  on  it,  I'll  do  my  best.  I 
can  do  no  more." 

Mr.  Benbow  was  full  of  gratitude. 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  son,"  he  said  ;  ^'  and 
I  will  make  it  up  to  you,  never  fear.  And  it  is 
all  for  vour  own  good,  too." 

He  felt  somewhat  relieved,  though  still  anxious. 
He  was  concerned  about  Lady  Rosa.  There  was 
a  cold,  impenetrable  manner  about  her  w^hich 
made  him  distrustful.  She  was  a  woman  of  the 
world,  "to  the  end  of  her  nails" — selfish,  he  was 
sure.  She  did  not  like  him  either.  However, 
his  son  would  do  his  best,  he  knew  that.  Had 
not  he  done  his  best — slaved  and  worked  for 
him.  ? 

As  he  was  waiting,  the  Lady  Rosa  was 
announced,  and  entered  haughtily.  He  saw  in 
her  face  that  she  came  to  bring  him  to  account. 

"  I  cannot  understand  all  this,"  she  began ; 
"  and  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  it  cannot  be — 
unless,  at  least,  you  favour  us  with  some  rational 
explanation.     You  know  yourself,  as  a  man  of 
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the  world,  it  is  absurd,  and  cannot  be.  And 
I  must  really  ask  you  not  to  be  using  your 
influence  with  him  for  these  sort  of  whims." 

"  He  has  promised  to  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Benbow, 
desperately,  "  and  he  will  keep  to  his  promise. 
I  am  a  man  of  schemes,  and  am  not  going  back 
if  I  undertake  it.  You  may  set  me  down,  Rosa, 
as  having  some  crafty  plan  in  my  head — " 

"  That  will  hardly  do,  Mr.  Benbow.  There  is 
more  in  this  than  you  fancy  we  imagine.  There 
is  some  one  you  are  afraid  that  we  should  meet." 

All  at  once  it  flashed  on  Mr.  Benbow — his 
frenzied  head  had  not  been  able  to  think  of  it 
before.  It  was  an  inspiration  worthy  of  his  best 
and  brilliant  days. 

"  You  are  very  clever,  my  dear  Rosa.  You 
ladies  beat  us  in  wit  and  penetration.  You  have 
guessed  my  secret,  and  I  throw  myself  on  your 
indulgence.  There  is  some  one  I  should  not  wish 
either  of  you  to  meet  ;  some  one  you  would  not 
wish  him  to  meet.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ? 
That  actress,  who  was  so  much  in  love  with  him, 
and  for    whom,   it   must   be    owned,   he    had  a 
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sort  of  tendresse — a  boyish  one  —  she  is  to  be 
there." 

Lady  Rosa  started. 

''  Oh,  indeed  !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  want  him  to  know  it. 
You  will  blame  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  got  her 
invited  there." 

"  You  did,  Mr.  Benbow  ! " 

*'  Yes,  I  did.  There  is  something  which  I  am 
not  obliged  to  unfold.  She  wishes  to  rise  in  her 
profession — to  make  connections  and  pcitrons — 
and  uses  me  for  the  purpose.  I  promised  her 
long  ago  I  would  do  this  for  her.  Can  you  guess 
the  reason.  Lady  Rosa  ?  It  was  part  of  our 
bargain  when  I  had  to  save  Charles  from  her 
fascinations.  Young  men  are  so  foolish,  so  in- 
fatuated !  and  if  they  meet  again — ah,  you  see 
the  danger.  There  is  no  reasoning  with  them. 
1  did  not  attempt  reasoning.  I  went  and  bought 
off  the  enemy." 

Mr.  Benbow  felt  that  all  this  was  very  clever, 
and  that  he  was  quite  getting  back  his  mastery 
over  events. 
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Lady  Eosa  smiled  contemptuously.  She  was 
too  proud  to  appear  to  feel  aoy  emotion  or 
apprehension.    But  the  effect  had  been  produced. 

"Your  son,  I  feel  sure,  is  not  likely  to  pay 
me  such  a  bad  compliment.  But  I  have  no  wish 
to  meet  such  a  person  in  our  house  ;  or  if  I  do 
go,  it  will  be  only  from  duty.  Well,  as  you 
make  such  a  very  great  point  of  it,  Mr.  Benbow, 
and  as  it  is  the  first  request  you  have  made  to 
me,  I  shall  see  that  he  does  not  go." 

This  was  beyond  his  hopes.  After  all,  he 
might  still  baffle  this  odious  enemy.  Every- 
thing was  turning  out  well.  His  old  cunning 
was  serving  him  still.  Though  he  stood  on  a 
precipice — and  the  idea  made  him  gasp — he  had 
stood  there  a  long  time,  and  it  might  end  in 
thrusting  some  one  else  over  it: 

Oh,  how  he  loathed — hated  her !  How  he 
shrank  from  the  very  notion  of  dwelling  on  her 
— of  thinking  of  her  name  even — of  the  theatre 
which  held  her !  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  unscrupulous  princes  who  at  one  time  ruled 
in  Italy,  when  the  most  successful  man  was  he 
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who  got  his  enemy's  throat  cut  as  quickly  and  as 
promptly  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  feared — say,  that 
Mr.  Benbow,  in  his  desperation,  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  seduction  of  this 
rough  and  ready  process.  Not  that  Mr.  Beobow 
was  not  an  honourable  and  scrupulous  man — 
that  would  have  sat  on  the  bench  with  magis- 
trates, and  been  gravely  severe  on  the  boy  who 
had  stolen  turnips,  and  have  firmly  and  severely 
warned  him  against  the  dangers  and  immorality 
of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  But,  in  truth,  if 
the  cynical  observer  of  mankind  could  but  have 
suitable  opportunity  of  experimenting  on  man- 
kind, and  find  out  the  suitable  bait  for  every 
man,  each  according  to  his  weak  places  and 
tastes — provided  always  there  was  the  seal  of 
secresy,  and  an  eternal  strict  privacy  guaranteed 
— under  these  conditions,  there  would  be  some 
wonderful  revelations — the  most  terrific  back- 
slidings  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  purists.  Take 
a  man  that  was  next  in  succession  to  some  great 
office ;  his  party  going  out — not  likely  to  come 
in  again  for  years ;  the  holder  of  the  office  aged 
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and  decayed,  and  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  some 
"  good  life  " — and  this  probable  successor  over- 
whelmed with  debts  and  difficulties.  If  some 
Familiar  of  Darkness  could  be  imagined  as  saying 
to  the  latter  that  one  simple  action — say  the 
mere  turning  of  a  handle — would  ensure,  without 
risk  of  discovery,  the  destruction  of  that  oppo- 
nent, and  were  this  invitation  renewed  again 
and  ao^ain — su2:o:ested,  insinuated — no  dansfer — 
nothing  but  turning  of  a  handle — it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  most  stoical,  the  most  virtuous 
in  the  community,  would  in  time  fail  and" lall. 
At  all  events,  here  was  the  arrangement  made 
and  agreed  to  ;  and  Mr.  Benbow  departed  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  borne  for  a  long  time. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AT   BANFF. 

The  festival  at  Banff  Castle  was  to  be  more 
than  usually  extravagant.  The  Duke  had  some 
secret  and  diplomatic  aims,  no  doubt.  He  had 
all  manner  of  august  and  stately  ladies,  of  rank 
and  influence,  assembled  ;  awful  matrons,  faded 
but  still  of  great  power.  Through  their  veins 
seemed  to  percolate,  not  blood,  but  a  sort  of  thin 
liquor,  not  unlike  old  port  when  it  has  been  kept 
to  a  vast  age — which  these  ladies  had  been  also. 
Everything  was  in  state — everything  en  grande. 
A  great  ball  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the 
tremendous  influence  which  had  latterly  visited 
the  family. 

There  was  the  Marchioness  of  Cantyre  ;  the — 
but  why  not  quote  the  fashionable  journal  which 
records  the  fasti  of  the  great  ? — 
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"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Banffshire  are 
entertaining  a  distinguished  circle  at  Banff. 
Among  the  company  are  Lord  and  Lady 
Mountattic,  Lord  Oban,  Lady  Ellen  Fermor, 
the  Count  Dembrowski,  Sir  Robert  Huish, 
General  Baker,  G.C.B.,  Lord  Dunbrownie,  Hon. 
Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Benbow.  We  understand 
that  the  noble  Duke  intends  celebrating  the  late 
auspicious  incidents  in  his  family  with  a  ball  to 
the  surrounding  district." 

Mr.  Benbow  arrived  by  himself — a  sort  of 
stranger — and  found  nearly  the  whole  party 
assembled.  He  entered  with  a  sigh  of  relief; 
for,  as  he  looked  round,  he  found  no  sign  of  his 
son  or  of  his  daughter-in-law. 

That  day  there  was  a  large  party.  The  Duke, 
before  going  in  to  dinner,  spoke  to  him,  asking 
him  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  non-appearance 
of  Charles  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Benbow  could  give 
no  explanation.  Perhaps  they  would  arrive  in 
time  for  dinner. 

What  a  splendid  banquet  that  was — all  the 
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family  plate  piled  up  in  a  sort  of  mountainous 
buffet !  The  Duke  enthroned  as  usual.  But 
just  as  they  sat  down  the  jingle  of  the  hall-bell 
was  heard;  and  presently,  after  much  expect- 
ation, a  servant  appeared,  ushering  in  a  lady. 
Well   miorht    Mr.    Benbovv's    heart   sink    as   he 

O  J 

thought  of  the  handsome  actress — dressed  in 
a  ladylike  way,  with  perfect  self-possession — 
advancing  to  take  her  place  among  that  brilliant 
company.  Now,  indeed,  his  miserable  trial  was 
about  to  begin.  Now,  indeed,  might  all  his 
nerves  quiver,  and  the  Sword  wave  slowly  over 
his  head.  Yes ;  here  was  that  daring,  pitiless 
actress,  holding,  cutting  her  bright  way  into  the 
select  ranks,  and  sitting  down  there  bent  on  that 
one  ruthless  purpose  of  injuring,  destroying  him. 
He  was  sure,  certain  of  it.  He  seemed  to  look  down 
the  table  timorously,  and  saw  her  self-possession, 
he  felt  a  chill  at  his  heart — a  presentiment 
that  this  woman  would  walk  on  her  course 
pitilessly,  and  carry  out  some  undefined  purpose, 
notwithstanding  all  his  honest  carrying  out  his 
part  of  the  agreement.     He  could  see  she  would 
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be  at  home  witli  her  neighbours  —  not  in  the 
least  confused — a  perfect  lady  in  manner  and 
bearing.  Well,  that  was  some  comfort ;  and 
things  might,  after  all,  turn  out  well. 

Many  faces — female  faces — turned  towards 
the  end  of  the  table  where  the  new  arrival  had 
seated  herself.  There  was  something  showy, 
and  a  sort  of  theatrical  glitter  about  her,  which 
even  a  lady  cannot  altogether  conceal ;  for  the 
stage  leaves  its  mark  on  everything. 

The  host  was  put  out,  and  explained  to  his 
neighbours  that  this  "  was  a  lady  whom^  he 
asked — a  person  of  good  birth  and  position, 
and  who  had  been  '  on  the  stage ; '  and  his 
friend  Benbow  was  "most  pressing  to  have  some- 
thing done  for  her.  So  he  had  asked  her  here, 
and  she  would  give  them  a  '  reading,'  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind." 

Meanwhile  the  lady  herself  was  quite  com- 
posed— calmly  at  home.  There  were  gentlemen 
near  her,  always  Samaritans  to  those  outcasts  of 
the  other  sex.  All  these  soon  found  out  what 
a  clever,  interesting  creature  this  was ;    so  self- 
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possessed  and  ladylike,  so  full  of  wit  almost. 
One  young  lord  who  was  next  her  was  quite 
enchanted  with  her  gifts — her  sweet,  low  voice, 
and  winning  manners.  There  was  Lord  Regi- 
nald, a  most  agreeable  youth  himself,  high  in 
favour  with  the  surrounding  ladies,  who  devoted 
himself  now  to  the  lady  beside  him.  This 
created  a  prejudice ;  and  very  soon  were  heard 
depreciating  questions,  and  very  soon  all  about 
her  was  known,  and  the  remark  made,  '^  How 
curious  of  the  Duke  !  " 

But  the  trial — the  test — was  to  come,  when 
the  ladies  went  up -stairs  and  left  the  gentlemen. 
What  was  to  become  of  her  then  ?  She  knew 
no  one ;  but,  as  the  ladies  rose,  the  Duke,  a 
nobleman  and  gentleman,  met  her  at  the  door — 
and  said  cordially : 

"  So  glad  to  see  you  here.  Miss  Everingham." 

"  Mrs.  Everingham,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  I 
am  a  married  lady." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  he  said. 

"You  know  that  on  the  stage  we  are  allowed 
all  sorts  of  privileges  as  to  names  and  addresses." 
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He  tlien  stopped  one  of  his  greater  lady 
guests,  and  introduced  the  actress  kindly ;  not 
wishing  her  to  make  her  way,  solitary  and 
friendless,  into  the  drawing-room  prairies.  "  I 
know  I  can  rely  on  you,"  he  said. 

They  were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
that  band  of  pitiless  ladies — as  they  seemed  to 
her — and  whose  looks  she  flung  back  with  inter- 
est. She  had  no  shyness,  showed  not  the  least 
discomfort,  or  that  she  was  not  at  her  ease ; 
and  seemed  not  in  the  least  to  require  the  aid 
of  her  lady  protector.  Yet  to  fight  a  battle,  of 
that  kind,  with  whatever  gifts,  is  almost  impos- 
sible. The  tacit  league  is  made.  Had  she  been 
humble  and  grateful  for  patronage,  they  would 
have  welcomed  her  gladly.  But  she  held  her 
own,  talked  calmly,  and  firmly  gave  her  opinion ; 
and  when  some  statement  was  made,  quite  in- 
accurate, she  coldly  set  the  speaker  right.  At 
last  the  gentlemen  appeared  at  the  door — drop- 
ping in  in  skirmishing  order — half  shy,  half 
simpering — according  to  the  invariable  pattern 
in  such  case  made  and  provided.     Then  came  her 
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turn  ;  then  all  her  brilliancy  seemed  to  lighten 
up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  group. 
Now  this  gentleman,  now  that,  desired  to  be 
presented.  And  she  grew  witty  and  gay  and 
l)rilliant,  and  they  were  reporting  to  each  other 
in  different  parts  of  the  room  what  piquant, 
pleasant  things  she  said.  Now  she  was  to  have 
her  allies  who  would  stand  %  her.  The  ladies 
were  all  deserted,  or  partially  so — left  to  the 
attentions  of  feebler  men,  who  eagerly  seized 
on  the  opportunity  not  to  be  obtained  before. 
She  was  so  "successful,"  that  the  Duke  himself 
began  to  think  that  the  asking  her  had  not 
been  such  a  bad  idea,  and  might  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the/e/e. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  presently  discovered 
that  she  sang,  and  went  to  apprize  his  host,  and 
get  him  to  put  due  pressure  on. 

''  It  will  not  be  worth  making  a  fuss  about,  if 
I  should  wish  to  decline  it ;  so  with  all  my 
heart !  "  and  she  went  over  to  the  piano. 

The  wondering  ladies  "  sniffed "  disdainfully 
at  her  "  coolness,"  and  were  amazed  at  hearing 
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a  tender,  delicious  voice — full,  rich,  sonorous, 
and  full  of  feeling — issue  from  her  crimson  lips. 
It  was  some  little  pathetic  story  vocalized,  and 
she  would  have  delighted  the  composer  had  he 
been  present.  She  hardly  took  the  trouble  to 
accompany  herself  in  the  ordinary  way.  Her 
fingers  seemed  to  touch  the  keys  mechanically — 
very  much  as  the  feet  walk ;  but  her  voice  told 
the  history  with  a  sort  of  deep  tragedy  which 
affected  all. 

When  it  was  over,  [the  host  came  up,  and 
thanked  her  warmly  for  the  pleasure  she  had 
given  them.  The  young  lord  w^ho  had  been 
so  attracted  by  her  was  enthusiastic,  and  w^ent 
about  praising  her  perfections,  exciting  even  the 
well-tried  patience  of  the  dowagers.  Finally, 
the  evening  finished  after  the  usual  fashion  at 
countrv-houses,  and  all  went  solemnly  to  bed. 


D  2 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TORTURE. 

Mr.    BenboW   had    been   keeping   his   lonely 
vigils,  his  eyes  bent  in  that  far-off  direction ; 
and,  though  the  Sword  was  still  swinging  slowly 
over  his  head,   in  punkah  fashion,   he  did  not 
take  much  heed  of  it.      That  was  about  nine 
o'clock.     But  gradually,  as  the  night  wore,  there 
came  also  that  terrible  magnify]  ng-glass  of   the 
small  hours,  which  enlarges  everything  to  almost 
appalling  proportions.      Then   he  began  to  see 
— much  as  he  would  insects  in  a  drop  of  water 
— awful   shadows,  as   of  coming   dangers ;    the 
overwhelming  precipice  on  whose  edge  he  stood ; 
the   excessive    peril   from  "  that  woman,"   who 
was,  as  it  were,  standing  over  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, a  torch  in   her  hand.     How^  could  he 
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feel  easy  for  a  second  while  she  was  there  ? 
Some  accident  might  fire  the  train.  How  could 
he  count  on  his  son  keeping  to  his  promise  ? 
If  the  Duke  should  be  taken  ill  suddenly,  and 
his  daughter  be  sent  for ;  or  if  that  daughter 
should  change  her  mind,  indignant  at  losing  her 
pleasure,  and,  wishing  to  assert  herself,  set  off 
with  her  husband  for  Banff,  the  whole  would  be 
disclosed — blown  up  with  a  terrific  crash  !  The 
idea  made  him  tremble,  and  a  perspiration  broke 
out  on  his  face.  This  suspense  was  to  go  on 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  so  he  could  not  encjure 
it  all  that  time.  His  nights  would  be  one  long- 
protracted  nightmare.  This  ever  -  approaching 
disgrace  —  in  short,  that  swinging  Sword  —  it 
would  be  better  far  to  have  the  hair  cut  and 
let  the  weapon  fall,  and  end  it  for  ever.  It  was 
folly  —  stupidity  of  the  rankest  sort  —  ever  to 
have  let  them  out  of  his  sight. 

With  morning  he  had  started  ofi"  on  his  road. 
As  he  travelled  along,  he  debated  this  point  in 
a  thousand  ways :  whether  he  should  go  to  his 
son's,  or  take  the  bolder  course  of  going  to  the 
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Duke's,  placing  himself  there  behind  the  ram- 
parts, as  it  were — a  bold,  open  defence.  The 
former  course  would  expose  him  to  suspicion ; 
and,  as  was  characteristic  of  him  through  life, 
he  chose  the  bold  game. 

He  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Dake  on  before 
him,  and  found  himself  at  the  station  of  the 
place  that  evening.  The  Duke's  carriage  was 
waiting ;  and  he  asked  the  servant  who  was 
staying  there  ? — was  his  son  coming  %  To  his 
relief  he  found  that  he  was  not  there,  and  was 
not  expected.  He  was  almost  sorry  that  he  had 
gone  there  now ;  and  his  heart  sank  within 
him,  as  he  thought  of  the  woman,  whom  he 
must  now  meet,  and  to  whom  he  must  act  a 
part  as  histrionic  as  any  she  had  ever  played 
on  the  official  boards. 

When  he  came  up  after  dinner,  and  all 
were  gathered  in  the  drawing-room,  a  lady  was 
singing,  and  the  rich  notes  came  floating  to  him 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  But  he  was  not 
prepared  for  what  he  saw  as  he  entered  the 
brilliant   rooms.       Half  the    company   gathered 
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round  the  piano,  the  rest  hUshed  in  stillness, 
while  the  actress  sang.  Her  melodious  voice 
thrilled  even  him  ;  it  was  one  of  her  plaintive 
ballads,  a  touching  story ;  and  her  eyes,  as  he 
entered,  wandered  over  to  him  and  recognized 
him.  But  he  saw,  with  mystification  and  mis- 
giving for  the  result  of  any  future  conflict,  that 
the  apparition  made  no  diff'erence — did  not  cause 
even  a  little  start.  All  were  so  absorbed  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  him,  and  the  host  put  up 
his  hand  in  a  warning  way  to  beg  for  quietness. 

■Then  she  had  finished.  He  saw  that  ^  she 
was  quite  one  of  the  household,  and  had  estab- 
lished herself  triumphantly.  How  strange  this 
was,  he  felt ;  and  it  seemed  to  weigh  on  him — 
a  judgment,  or  some  shape  of  retribution — that 
she  should  thus  hold  a  position,  unconsciously 
to  all,  so  nearly  approaching  to  what  she  was 
entitled. 

Now  she  came  forward  to  greet  him  :  now, 
with  tlie  softness  and  most  gracious  unconscious- 
ness— perfect  actress  that  she  was — that  there 
was  any  secret  between  them. 
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"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said  the  host — 
"  shaken  yourself  free  of  your  papers  and  books'; 
and  you  were  still  more  lucky  in  coming  in  just 
as  Mrs.  Everingham  was  singing  that  charming 
song.  It  looks  as  though  site  was  the  attrac- 
tion." 

"  Mrs.  Everingham  ?  "  faltered  Mr.  Benbow. 

**Did  you  not  know/'  she  said,  looking  at 
him,  "  I  am  married  now — since  I  saw  you  ? 
Oh,"  she  said  coldly,  "  Mr.  Benbow  knew 
well  that  I  was  to  be  here :  we  had  several 
confidential  talks  over  the  matter.  He  once 
came  behind  the  scenes  to  see  me." 

"  Halloa,  Benbow  !     this  is  nice  work  ! " 

Mr.  Benbow  coloured,  not  at  this  "  rallying  " 
him,  as  it  is  called,  but  at  the  bold,  hostile  tone 
of  this  allusion.  It  almost  frightened  him,  this 
air  of  superiority,  which  boded  badly  for  her 
bearing  in  future. 

"  Mrs.  Everingham  likes  a  little  joke — she  is 
welcome  to  have  it  at  my  expense." 

"  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Benbow  that 
it  was  no  joking  matter  that  brought  him  there. 
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He   knows  what   his    attitude  was  to  me,  and 
what  he  came  to  ask  of  me." 

"  Ah,  this  is  all  very  sly.  For  shame, 
Benbow  !  And  was  this  recently,  Mrs.  Evering- 
ham  ? " 

"  Since  his  son's  marriage." 

Mr.  Benbow  knew  not  what  to  say.  This 
cold,  vindictive  w^oman's  eye  was  upon  him,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  would  accept  no  conventional 
compromise.      Yet  he  faltered  out: 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  no  harm  for  me  to 
do  what  all  the  world  is  doins: — admire — briupr 
one's  homage  to  the  feet  of  Miss,  or  Mrs., 
Everingham." 

She  looked  at  him  with  unconcealed  scorn, 
drawing  herself  up  ever  so  haughtily.  Contempt, 
joined  with  an  air  of  mastery,  was  in  her  face. 
•  "  I  will  not  let  ^you  carry  it  off  in  that  way," 
she  said.  "My  character  is  too  precious  to  me 
to  have  it  endangered  by  these  little  fictions.  I 
don't  want  to  have  the  honour  of  such  an  adorer. 
Come,  there  must  be  an  open  confession  made. 
Was    it    business,    or    the    ridiculous    pretence 
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that  you  describe,  that  brought  you  to  see 
me  ?  " 

"You  sent  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  trem- 
bling with  anger.     He  had  fallen  into  the  trap. 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  acting  ad- 
mirably ;  "  you  are  perfectly  right ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  only  owing  to  myself  that  this  matter  should 
be  set  right,  which  has  fallen  into  such  a  curious 
complication.  We  must  have  it  all  explained 
from  the  beginning." 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "    said  some  of  the  gentlemen. 

Some  of  the  fine  ladies  looked  on  curiously, 
with  their  glasses  up  to  their  eyes,  and  whisper- 
ing— "  What  a  strange  proceeding  —  what  does 
it  all  mean  ? " 

All  eyes  were  bent  on  him. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  explain  it.  Accept  my 
proposal.  1  am  quite  content  it  should  be 
known.  Shall  I  begin  ?  Better  interpose  now  ; 
because  once  I  go  so  far  as  even  to  begin  to 
mention  the  business,  and  you  were  to  stop  me, 
then  the  rest  would  be  guessed  in  a  second.  Ah, 
you  know  that,  Mr.  Benbow  !     Pray  take  care." 
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But  by  this  time  his  old  sense  and  tact  had 
returned,  the  face  and  manner  had  recovered  its 
old  training. 

"  I  yield,"  he  cried  out,  "  and  own  it  all.  The 
thing  speaks  for  itself,  indeed.  What  would  an 
old  fellow  like  me  have  to  do  with  genius  and 
beauty.  It  was  a  little  business  of  the  most 
prosaic  and  practical  nature,  almost  mercantile, 
that  brouojlit  me  to  Mrs.  Everino^ham.  There, 
that  is  the  truth.  I  deserved  to  be  exposed, 
impostor  that  I  am." 

He  stole  a  look  at  her,  as  if  to  ask  her  was 
this  sufficient  amende.  She  looked  at  him  con- 
temptuously and  turned.  She  was  satisfied. 
Every  one  was  vastly  amused  at  this  little  ex- 
hibition. Gentlemen  saying  to  each  other  in  the 
smoking-room,  ''  How  queer  it  was  ! "  and  that 
there  was  "  something  odd  in  the  way  those  two 
went  on  ! " 

But  there  was  there  a  certain  cousin  of  the 
Duke's — a  political  woman,  as  they  called  her, 
but  very  different  from  the  ladies  who  are  proud 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  that  title — who  had 
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real  sense ;  her  advice  and  assistance  were  valu- 
able. Her  name  was  Sheldon — a  cold,  "  bluish 
gray  "  lady,  who  was  said  to  be  the  Duke's  brains- 
carrier.  She  had  looked  on  thoughtfully  at  the 
little  skirmish.  She  said  nothing  then ;  but 
when_her  eye  rested  on  Mr.  Benbow,  he  felt 
uncomfortable. 

After  the  company  had  gone  to  bed  that  night, 
the  Duke  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  talked  too^ether  a  few 
moments  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

"Now,  Duke,"  she  said,  *'we  are  alone,  tell 
me  your  policy." 

"  About  what  ? "    he  asked. 

'•'  About  that  actress.  It  is  very  curious  and 
mysterious.  When  first  she  came  I  thought  her 
a  common,  ordinary  creature,  that  only  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  improve  her  chances  in  life 
by  coming  here ;  but,  do  you  know,  since  this 
evening  I  have  quite  changed  my  opinion." 

"  Oh,  she  is  quite  a  superior  person,"  the  Duke 
said,  with  a  great  air  of  wisdom  ;  "I  saw  that 
from  the  first." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  ;  but  it  is  this  superiority 
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that  puzzles  me — rather,  I  am  quite  certain  about 
it.     You  saw  that  scene  with  Mr.  Benbow  1     She 
has  some  hold  over  him^  depend  upon  it." 
"  Who  ?     Mrs.  Everingham  ? " 
"  Yes.      That    woman  !      There   is   no    other 
meaning  in  his  behaviour.     He  knows  more  of 
her  than  he  will  admit." 

"  What,  Benbow  !  Ah,  very  good  !  That  is 
good.  My  dear  cousin,  I  know  Benbow  ever  so 
many  years ;  he  hadn't  time  for  such  acquaint- 
ances. Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  believe  it  to  be, 
and  what  it  will  turn  out  to  be  ?  When  we  were 
staying  with  him  he  took  half  the  theatre  for  her 
benefit ;  and  he  is  so  forgetful  of  things  that  are 
not  business,  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
quite  forgot  to  settle  with  her.  That,  in  the 
profession,  is  considered  terrible." 

"  My  dear  cousin,  you  are  wiser  than  I  am  ; 
but,  still,  I  shall  watch  for  myself." 

"  By   the  way,   Conway  is   coming   over   to- 
morrow.     I  will  see  what  he  thinks.      He  is  a 
rock  of  sense,  you  know." 
"  Ah  !    a  capital  idea." 
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But  the  wretched  Mr.  Benbow  went  to  bed 
with  a  terrible  weight  at  his  heart.     He  saw  too 
plainly  that  this  woman  had  come  there,  as  it 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  torturing  him.     There 
was  some  mystery  about  it  all  which  he  could 
^not  follow — something   beyond   all  those    mys- 
teries which  he  had  hitherto  brought  to  the  test 
of  reason,  and  happily  and  successfully  solved. 
Why  should  she  display  this  animosity  and  fury 
against  him  ?     The  mere  opposition  to  her  claims 
was  only  what  she  might  have  expected,  or  any 
other  person  in  her  class.      She  was  too  intel- 
ligent and  clever  to  take  such  an  unreasonable 
offence. 

Mr.  Benbow   was   right   in   his   presentiment 
that  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
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TRACKING. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  every  one  was 
delighted  to  see  Mr.  Conway  enter  full  of  spirits. 
He  was  ever  popular,  and  considered  a  great 
addition  to  the  company,  or  to  any  company. 
As  he  took  his  place  at  the  table,  and  looked 
up  and  down,  and  exchanged  greetings,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  actress.     He  gave  a  genuine  start. 

''  What !     Miss " 

"  What,  you  know  Mrs.  Everingham  ?  Ah, 
I  recollect,  you  were  at  that  'Lady  of  Lyons.'" 

"  Mr.  Conway  and  I  have  met  since,"  said 
she.  "  He  will  remember  the  dreary  old  room 
of  Calais  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  our  midnight  conversation,"  said 
he  gravely. 

Mr.  Benbow  w^as  listening,  his  heart  fluttering. 
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What  did  all  this  mean  ? — that  woman  drawing 
all  these  people  to  her?  The  cords  were  being 
drawn  fast  about  him:  it  would  at  last  end  in 
his  ruin. 

Among  the  most  puzzled,  however,  was  Mr. 
I  Conway.  The  unexpected  presence  of  the  actress 
at  such  a  house  was  a  riddle  that  he  could  not 
unravel.  But,  above  all,  was  he  struck  by  the 
singular  manner  of  Mr.  Benbow,  and  those  wild 
furtive  looks  he  was  ever  directing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  actress.  He  noted,  too,  the  "  cowed  " 
manner  in  which  he  bore  himself  to  her. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  ?  I  know  you  think  so," 
said  a  voice  beside  him. 

It  was  that  strong-minded  Mrs.  Sheldon — who 
would  have  made  an  excellent  police  minister's 
wife. 

"It  is  singular,  certainly, "  said  Conway,  who 
would  not  affect  to  misunderstand  her.  "  He 
must  be  unwell.  Perhaps  these  recent  political 
struggles  have  strained  his  brain  a  little." 

"  Hardly.  But  have  you  noticed  his  manner 
to  her  F     He  is  in  terror  of  her." 
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"  It  looks  like  it.  But  may  it  not  be  that  he 
feels  he  treated  her  harshly  in  that  matter  of  his 
son  ' 

"  Not  at  all.  We  must  find  it  out,  my  dear 
Mr.  Conway.  You  are  so  clever,  I  say ;  you 
would  not  be  long  in  doing  so." 

*^  I  am  a  poor  detective,"  said  Conway  smiling. 

"  The  oddest  thing  is,"  continued  Mrs.  Sheldon 
mysteriously,  "  that  we  have  found  out  that  he 
kept  his  son  and  Lady  Eosa  from  coming  here." 

"  Did  he  ? "  said  Conway,  really  surprised. 
*'  That  w^as  very  odd.  What  does  the  Duke 
think  of  it  all  ? " 

"  That's  the  thing.  He  is  full,  and  wants  to 
speak  to  you  about  it." 

*^  I'll  speak  to  his  Grace  at  once,"  said  Conw^ay 
gaily,  "for  I  am  full  of  curiosity.  I've  an  idea 
too  that  he  might  like " 

And  Mr.  Conway  went  off  at  once  to  the 
host's,  whom  he  found  in  his  study. 

To  certain  shrewd  minds  the  simple  indication 
• — an  odd  glance,  or  speech — is  often  sufficient 
to  supply  a  theory  and  conviction  of  the  theory's 
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truth.      This,  because    it   is    utterly  inconsistent 

with   the   established   character   of  the   person. 

This  singular  demeanour  of  Mr.  Benbow  could 
only  be  explained  by  one  solution. 

There  the  Sword  was,  swinging  slowly  to  and 
fro  over  his  head,  at  which  he  glanced  upwards 
uneasily,  though  no  one  else  in  the  room  could 
see  it  but  he  himself.  The  truth  was,  the  Duke, 
a  handsome  showy  man,  who  in  his  day  had  been 
de  "oar  amours,  as  Brantome  would  say,  considered 
himself  still  very  *^  dangerous."  Somehow  he 
had  never  shone  so  perfectly,  nor  had  his  remarks 
seemed  to  ''  tell "  so  successfully,  as  since  she  had 
arrived.  She  was,  indeed,  a  most  interesting 
character — which  very  often,  when  translated, 
appears  to  mean  a  character  that  is  interested  in 
i/ou.  Mr.  Benbow,  engaged  with  a  talkative 
lady  next  him,  only  caught  snatches  of  the  fol- 
lowing conversation : 

"  I  remember  so  well  that  night — and  I  was 
so  nervous — and,  shall  I  confess  it,  I  was  hoping 
to  have  heard  some  little  compliment  of  yours. 
But  it  never  came.     I  saw  in  your  face  that  you 
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had  seen  so  mucli  in  your  life,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  you  should  be  delighted  with  a 
poor  country-town  creature." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  was  greatly  struck,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Everinsfham  :  and  I  remember  distinctly 
the  remark  made  was,  '  There  was  a  lady  ! '  Not 
considered  very  high  praise,  I  dare  say,  on  the 
boards ;    but  to  my  ideas  the  very  highest." 

"Ah,  had  I  but  known  that,  or  been  told  it 
at  the  time,  even  in  a  whisper,  how  happy  it 
would  have  made  me.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  that  you  should  have  knoiDn  that  I  %oas 
a  lady  born  and  bred,  and  brought  up  to  be 
a  lady." 

"  So  I  heard,"  said  he,  "  and  on  other  authority 
besides  yours.  I  tell  you  frankly,  Mrs.  Evering- 
ham,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  did  ourselves 
the  honour  to  ask  you  here.  My  son-in-law 
proved  it  to  me.  He  w^as  your  first  admirer, 
you  know." 

'*  Then  why  is  not  Lady  Eosa,  his  wife,  here  ? 
They  all  seemed  to  have  expected  her." 

"  Well,  it  is  odd ;  and  in  fact  we  gave  the 
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party  chiefly  for  them.  They  sent  us  some  very 
odd  sort  of  excuse,  which  I  confess  to  not 
understandino^.  However,  she  is  now  her  own 
mistress,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  and  they 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  Perhaps  she  feared  to  trust 
him  again  with  you.     So  Benbow  thinks." 

'indeed!" 

'*  I  know  the  reason,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"though  I  don't  know  whether  I  ouo^ht  to  tell 
you." 

"  You  know  the  reason  ! " 

People  up  and  down  the  table  noticed  the 
strange  air  of  confidence  between  the  two,  and 
wondered. 

"■  Yes,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  does  not  wish 
your  daughter  and  me  to  meet." 

''  How  absurd,  how  ridiculous  !  But  can  you 
be  sure  of  this,  Mrs.  Everingham  ? " 

"  By-and-by  I  shall  prove  it  to  you." 

"  How  % " 

"  By  simply  asking  him — joutting  it  to  him. 
I  know  now  that  he  must  have  put  some  kind 
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of  pressure  on  them.  Look/*  she  added,  growing 
more  and  more  excited,  '*at  his  strange  manner 
since  he  has  been  here — the  change  in  him  from 
his  old  coolness  and  calmness." 

*'  It  is  very  odd,  certainly,"  the  Duke  said, 
profoundly  bewildered,  and  suddenly  bethinking 
him  of  Mrs.  Sheldon's  remarks  last  night. 
"  Most  singular  indeed  !  He  is  changed — in  a 
wonderful  way,  too.  He  was  always  so  cold 
and  impenetrable,  so  resolute  in  carrying  out 
his  plans.  But  what  object,"  he  asked  in 
wonder,  "  could  he  have  ?  Surely  he  could 
not  venture  on  such  a  proceeding  as  to  keep 
my  own  daughter  from  coming  to  my  house  ? " 

"  Hush  ! "  she  said,  "  we  shall  talk  of  this 
again  after  breakfast." 

Mr.  Benbow  was  looking  meaningly  towards 
them.  He  could  not  hear ;  but  the  look  she 
gave  him  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  going  on ;  all 
in  good  time.     The  net  is  closing  about  you." 

The  Duke  was  a  weak  man,  who,  though  he 
would  have  resented  excessively  the  notion  that 
he  was  proud,  was  sensitive — almost  arrogant — 
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as  to  any  "  freedoms,"  as  lie  termed  tliem,  taken 
with  him  or  his  position.  That  a  man  like 
Benbow  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  of  his  household,  the  plans  he  had 
made  in  reference  to  his  hospitalities,  or  the 
people  he  meant  to  entertain  there — it  was  in- 
sufferable— impertinent !  It  explained  what  was 
otherwise  quite  unaccountable — what  he  had 
wondered  at — the  sudden  self-excusal  of  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  from  whom  he  had 
been  too  haughty  to  ask  any  reason,  but  had 
merely  said  they  might  do  just  as  they  pleased. 
Presently,  Mr.  Benbow,  who  had  come  up  to 
him  with  some  speech  or  remark,  felt  his  host's 
eyes  glowing  on  him,  and  received  a  very  short 
answer.     He  then  heard  him  say  : 

*'Come,  Mrs.  Everingham,  I  want  you  to 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  the  new  green- 
house." 

Ao-ain  she  looked  back  at  Mr.  Benbow,  as 
though  saying,  "  This  is  about  you." 

At  lunch,  when  the  whole  party  was  assem- 
bled, the  Duke  announced  carelessly,  *'We  are 
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fixed  on  liaving  tlie  dance  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  vary 
from  our  original  intentions." 

"Very  spirited  of  you  indeed,  Duke,"  said 
one  of  the  guests. 

"  It  shall  he  a  family  gathering,"  went  on 
the  Duke;  "and  I  have  just  telegraphed  to 
my    daughter    and    her    husband    to    come    at 


once/' 


The  guilty  start  that  Mr.  Benbow  gave ! 
Where  was  his  training  for  years  past — all  his 
practice  ?  It  must  be  that  accursed  Sword  which 
had  shattered  all  his  nerves. 

*'  Telegraphed  for  them  I "  he  repeated  almost 
involuntarily. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Conway,  *^  the  Duke  is  like 
the  Czar  towards  his  family.  He  does  not  ask 
much  from  them ;  but  when  he  issues  a  ukase 
to  them,  they  must  obey." 

"  Yes,  I  must  have  Uosa  here,"  he  said,  much 
pleased  with  this  happy  description  of  his  power, 
"and  they  will  be  here  to-morrow.  Yes,  I  shall 
have  my  daughter  and  you  will  have  your  son, 
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Mr.  Benbow.  So  we  shall  both  be  paternally 
happy.  This  ball  is  given  in  honour  of  Eosa, 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  she  should  be  present." 

His  son  and  Rosa  to  meet  her  there  !  It  was 
desperate.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done 
at  once.  No  matter  what  suspicion,  what  de- 
gradation, they  must  all  be  saved  from  that 
ruin  !  How  he  got  through  that  meal  he  knew 
not ;  but  when  he  next  seemed  to  collect  him- 
self, he  found  himself  on  the  road,  hurrying  on 
to  the  next  town — not  the  railway-station  of  the 
place,  for  that  would  have  excited  suspicion. 
What  TDaces,  what  fearful  strides  he  took  !  This 
Mr.  Benbow — lately  so  powerful — so  able  to 
control  events,  now  skulking  along,  like  some 
criminal,  as  he  indeed  was.  For  what  was  han^:- 
ino;  over  his  head  beside  that  fatal  Sword  I 
Punishment,  trial,  disgrace — certain  disgrace 
and  ruin  !     Ruin  for  every  one  ! 

When  he  reached  the  telegraph  office,  he  wrote 
out  a  telegram.  How  was  he  to  put  it — what 
excuse  ?  How  was  he  to  urge,  to  argue,  in  those 
constrained   limits  ?      Let   him   put  it  ever  so 
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earnestly  and  fiercely,  would    tliey  mind   him  ? 
No  matter,   it  must  be  tried.     So  lie  wrote : 

"  You  must  not  come  here.  For  my  sake,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  stay  where  you  are !  There  are 
reasons  for  it,  which  I  will  tell  you  later.  Have 
confidence,  in  me — trust  me.  You  know  me. 
But  it  would  be  ruin  ! '' 

He  wrote  several  copies  of  this  message  on 
the  forms — now  saying  too  much,  and  that  too 
strongly ;  now  too  little — and  tearing  them  up 
fiercely  and  trampling  them  on  the  ground.  He, 
at  last,  satisfied  himself;  and  sent  away  perhaps 
the  most  incoherent  and  wildest  messas^e  that 
had  been  received  at  the  ofiice  for  years. 


A 


CHAPTER   VI. 

/ 

CHECKED. 

Mil.  Benbow  was  returning  home  from  the 
telegraph  office,  hurrying  wildly  along  the  road  ; 
and  with  the  terrible  feelino;  at  his  heart  that 
this  was  only  a  staving-ofF,  as  it  were ;  and 
that  his  difficulties  were  all  closing  in  about 
him,  and  that  extrication  seemed  hopeless — must 
be  hopeless.  He  seemxcd  to  have  lost  that  bold- 
ness which  had  been  so  useful  to  him  in  former 
days,  and  which  brought  him  so  successfully 
through  many  a  difficulty.  He  thought  wildly 
and  desperately  again  and  again :  What  was  to 
be  done  %  what  loas  to  come  of  it  ?  Suppose  he 
went  away  on  the  morrow — saw  his  son— told, 
or  hinted  even,  all  to  him.  It  must  be  done — 
some  step  must  be  taken.     Or,  again,   suppose 
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he  tried  this  woman  in  another  way — humbled 
himself  before  her — threw  himself  on  her  mercy. 
As  this  thought  crossed  him  he  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels,  and  saw  a  Victoria  approaching,  with 
two  ladies  in  it — one  driving.  Just  as  they 
passed  him,  he  recognized  them.  It  was  the 
actress  and  a  friend  ;  and  they  were  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  he  was  leaving  behind. 
It  was  strange  their  meeting  him ;  and  he  looked 
confused,  as  he  knew  how  they  must  speculate 
what  brought  him  in  that  diection.  The  actress 
bowed  to  him  and  passed  on.         ^  ^  , 

Mr.  Conway,  it  was  noticed,  had  been  out  all 
the  morning — had  gone  out  shortly  after  Mr. 
Benbow. 

At  dinner  that  day  there  was  a  great  party 
— an  in^gathering  of  neighbours  from  all  parts 
round — one  of  those  solemnities  the  Duke  almost 
revelled  in,  and  which  seemed  a  sort  of  corona- 
tion or  enthronement.  All  the  pundits  and 
magnates  were  assembled ;  and  at  the  banquet 
the  actress  sat  resplendent,  in  a  dress  of  exquisite 
taste,  with   some  friends,  and   looking   marvel- 
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lously  handsome.  There  was  great  curiosity 
about  her — she  was  so  dazzling  in  her  magni- 
ficence and  brilliancy.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that 
his  Grace  the  Duke  was  exhibiting  a  little  of 
his  old  weakness  :  beino^  in  one  of  those  harmless 
fits  of  admiration  for  some  particular  princess, 
whom  he  exalted  above  all  women,  and  thought 
perfection,  for  a  month ;  and  that  month,  per- 
haps, only  once  in  a  few  years.  It  was  all 
very  harmless  indeed,  and  only  made  the 
Duchess  smile. 

Some  fate  had  again  placed  Mr.  Benbow 
opposite  his  enemy.  He  was  forced  to  sit 
"under  the  glare,  as  it  were,  of  her  face ;  and 
it  hurt  his  eyes  and  his  very  soul.  In  those 
eyes  he  read  something  malicious,  something 
malevolent  a  petto.  What  was  over  him  ?  He 
was  in  a  fury  with  himself.  He  had  lost  all  his 
old  vigour  and  masterly  powers  of  defence  and 
attack.     At  last  it  came. 

"  We  met  Mr.  Benbow  to-day  on  the  road  too, 
and  walking." 

"  Walking  !      Benbow    walk  !      Incredible  1  " 
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said   the   Duke.       "  He    must    have   had   some 
deep  and  secret  plot  of  State  in  his  head." 

"Plot,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  coldly,  but  with 
whitening  lips — "  I  have  no  plot  or  plots.  A 
little  private  matter  took  me  there." 

"And  a  little  private  matter  took  nw  also," 
said  the  actress.  "  Was  not  that  curious,  my 
lord  Duke  ?  There  must  be  some  sympathy 
between  Mr.  Benbow  and  I.  And,  a  still  more 
curious  thing,  it  took  me  to  the  same  place.'' 

"  To  the  same  place  !  "  he  faltered. 

"All  for  Mr.  Benbow's  good.  Shall  I  tell 
the  little  history  of  my  adventures  of  to-day  ? 
It  seemed  almost  providential  for  your  interest, 
Mr.  Benbow." 

The  latter  forced  his  thin  lips  into  a  smile. 

"These  secrets  should  be  between  you  and 
me,  Mrs.  Everingham.  We  shall  appoint  a 
private  time  for  it ;  and  you  and  I,  and  no 
one  else — " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  she  said,  gaily.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  have  myself  compromised  in  that 
way.      What  would  you   say,  my  lord   Duke  ? 
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The  simple  truth  is,  I  had  to  go  to  the  telegraph 
office  in  reference,  alas  !  to  one  of  my  professional 
engagements.  Yes,  Mr.  Benbow.  And,  ah ! 
you  had  been  there  before  me." 

He  gazed  upon  her  in  a  sort  of  stupefaction. 

Over  his  head  swung  the  Sword  slowly  to 
and  fro  !  \ 

"See  how  guilty  he  looks!"  she  went  on; 
"  one  would  think  it  was  a  murder,  or  some 
*  Lady  Audley's  Secret ' — some  frightful  bigamy 
we  were  talking  of.  Well,  I  wrote  out  my 
telegram,  and  was  in  a  sort  of  abstraction, 
thinking  how  I  should  compress  forty  into 
twenty  words — we  actresses,  you  know,  must 
look  after  these  trifles — when  I  saw  on  the 
ground  at  my  feet — what  do  you  think  ? — your 
familiar  name,  Mr.  Benbow  !  " 

"  My  name  !     How  strange  !  " 

"  Yes,  your  name  ;  only  you  were  bisected  —a 
'Ben'  on  one  piece  of  paper,  a 'bow'  on  the 
other.  I  was  at  once  attracted.  You  could  not 
blame  me,  or  think  me  too  inquisitive.  I  saw 
other  words  in  the  same  writing,  lying   at  my 
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feet.  I  thought  they  were  private  papers.  I 
did  not  want  others  to  read  them ;  so  I  gathered 
them  "up,  and  brought  them  home  with  me." 

'^  You  did  !  "  cried  Mr.  Ben  bow,  starting  up. 
"  You  dared  to  read  a  private  telegram  !  " 

*^ Dared,  sir!" 

"  Keally,  Benbow,"  said  the  Duke,  ''you  are 
going  on  very  oddly.    This  is  all  so  incoherent ! " 

"  Dared  !  yes,  dared  to  spy  on  me — to  read 
what  is  considered  private  all  over  the  world  ! 
It  is  scandalous,  disgraceful,  unladylike  !  Yes, 
unladvlike  ! " 

"  Hush,  Benbow  !  you  are  mad  ! " 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  you  don't  understand  this ! 
This  is  the  gratification  of  some  wicked  hatred 
this  lady  has  conceived  against  me.  But  I'll 
not  endure  it  longer ;  it's  going  far  beyond  what 
is  legitimate." 

"  Pray  defend  me  against  these  attacks — 
which  I  don't  deserve,  surely." 

"  My  dear  Benbow,  you  are  excited — some- 
thing is  on  your  nerves — remember — " 

"  I  will   not  remember ! "    said   the   unhappy 
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man,  Lis  hands  clutching  his  hair.  ''This  is 
all  part  of  a  system — you  cannot  understand  it 
— a  conspiracy  to  injure  me,  to  ruin  me  !  I 
know  it !     I  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time  !  " 

People  sitting  about  him  were  amazed  at  this 
strange  wildness.  People  farther  off,  catching 
only  a  stray  word  and  noting  his  singular  and 
eccentric  behaviour,  speculated  upon  what  it 
could  mean. 

"  My  dear  Benbow,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  it.     You  are  excited  to-night." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  the  lady,  shaking  her  head, 
"he  is  not,  indeed.  It  is  quite  rational,  all 
that  Mr.  Benbow  says.  But  what  have  I  done  ? 
I  did  not  know  it  was  any  harm  to  pick  up  a 
few  fragments.  I  put  them  together  for  you  ; 
and — here  they  are.  But  it  is  no  use,  Mr.  Ben- 
bow— it  won't  do  telling  him  not  to  come.  Why 
interfere  with  his  Grace's  plans  and  wishes  ?  " 

"  My  wishes  !  "  said  the  Duke.  "  Mr.  Benbow 
surely  does  not  do  that.  You  surely  could  not 
have  taken  such  a  step — telegraphed  to  your 
son  tellinof  him  not  to  come  here  !  " 
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The  host  was  deeply  displeased,  and  showed 
it.  When  the  ladies  had  gone  up,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Benbow,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Benbow,  I  think  that  you  owe  me  some 
explanation  of  all  this ;  I  must  really  ask  you 
for  it.  You  have  gone  on  very  strangely  since 
you  have  been  here." 

"  You  must  not  mind  me,"  said  the  other. 
*'  I  have  had  a  great  deal  on  my  mind  lately.  I 
am  indeed  wretched.  You  don't  know  what  is 
impending  over  me." 

"  I  don't  profess  to  understand  these  things ; 
but  it  really  seems  to  many  here,  from  the 
strange,  incoherent  way  in  which  you  behave, 
that  Mrs.  Everingham  has  some  secret  of  yours, 
by  which  she  contrives  to  hold  you  in  her 
power." 

Again  the  wretched  Mr.  Benbow  started  and 
shrank  away.  More  of  the  net  seemed  to  be 
winding  about  his  limbs.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
What  could  he  answer,  except  falter  out  some 
staggering  excuse  ? 

The    Duke   really   began   to    think   that    he 
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himself  had  been  intended  by  nature  for  a 
statesman,  he  was  so  clever  at  "  reading  men's 
minds." 

''  In  truth,  I  don't  know  how  to  speak  to 
you ;  but  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  for 
explanation  as  to  why  you  should  try  and 
interfere  with  my  plans  and  wishes." 

Where  were  Mr.  Benbow's  wits  ?  Where  his 
diplomatic  readiness  at  fabricating  an  excuse  ? 
Nothing  would  come  to  his  tongue ;  he  could 
invent  nothing ;  he  could  only  say  : 

'*  What !  would  you  trust  me  rather  than  her  ? 
and  if  she  has  some  motive,  some  secret  hatred 
to  me,  and — " 

His  host  stared  at  him  in  wonder. 

"  Benbow,  I  think  you  should  keep  yourself 
quiet,  and  not  agitate  yourself.  You  have  been 
over-working  yourself.  You  ought  to  take  care." 

The  other  caught  at  the  suggestion  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,  I  do  believe.  I  have  had  so 
many  things  to  take  my  thoughts  lately.  My 
head  gets  confused  among  them  all.  But  by-and- 
by  I  shall  be  all  right  again." 
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The  Duke  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject 
then.  Just  as  coffee  came  in,  the  evening  letters 
were  brought  in  with  it. 

"  Ah  ! ''  he  said,  "  one  from  Kosa." 

They  weDt  upstairs,  Mr.  Benbow  again 
much  troubled  ;  when  the  Duke  strode  over  to 
him. 

"  It  seems,"  he  said,  *'  you  have  put  some 
pressure  on  your  son  and  on  my  daughter  to 
prevent  them  coming  here  —  to  their  father's 
house.  Of  course,  I  can't  interfere  with  your 
plans  about  him ;  but  it  seems  ungracious  and 
uncalled  for,  and  I  certainly  must  protest  against 
any  interference  between  me  and  my  own 
daughter.     Just  read  that  letter." 

Mr.  Benbow  read  : — 


"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Mr.  B.  has  again  tele- 
graphed to  his  son  that  we  are  not  to  come  to 
your  house.  This  he  has  done  in  the  most 
solemn  and  appealing  manner.  But  I  cannot 
accept  the  notion  of  having  our  movements 
controlled  in  this  fashion.  Charles  has  scruples 
about  it  at  present,  but  these  cannot  affect  me. 

F  2 
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I  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow,  and   we   shall 
clear  up  all  this  business." 

The  paper  all  but  dropped  from  Mr.  Benbow's 
fingers.     All  he  could  murmur  was : 

"  Quite  right  and  fitting ;  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable." 

His  host  turned  away  impatiently ;  and  so 
that  evening  closed  in.  In  his  own  room  Mr. 
Benbow  felt  like  some  wretched  gaol-bird  in 
his  cell,  now  at  last  under  sentence  of  death — 
the  days  hurrying  away,  and  drawing  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  an  ignominious  end.  Yet 
this  woman's  cominoj  was  but  the  first  stao^e  :  it 
would  end  in  his  son's  arrival  as  sure  as  destiny ; 
and  that  would  inevitably  cause  the  fall  of  the 
guillotine's  knife. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN   INTERVIEW. 

As  he  was  pacing  his  room,  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  mind,  he  heard  a  tap  at  the  door,  which 
actually  made  him  start.  He  opened  it  hurriedly, 
and  saw,  standing  before  him,  the  tall  figure  of 
Mrs.  Everingham. 

"  Can  you  spare  a  few  moments  ? "  she  said. 
''Let  us  walk  out  here  in  the  corridor  —  or 
suppose  we  go  down  to  that  little  morning 
room.  I  know  that  you  wish  to  speak  with 
me — or,  at  least,  consult  me  in  the  present 
emergency." 

His  first  impulse  was  to  motion  her  away 
with  both  his  hands,  and  cry  out : 

"  I  don't  want  you  here,  miserable,  cursed 
woman  !     Keep  out  of  my  sight 
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But  his  prudence  came  to  his  aid,  and  forbade 
such  [a  frantic  and  fatal  exhibition.  He  only 
answered  calmly,  "  With  all  my  heart,  Mrs. 
Effingham,"  and  followed  her  to  the  room  she 
had  named. 

He  had  the  air  of  a  criminal  leaving  his  cell 
and  following  the  executioner,  so  lofty  and 
commanding  was  her  bearing  and  manner,  as 
she  swept  on  in  front. 

The  room  was  in  rather  a  private  part  of  the 
house,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery.  She  closed 
the  door,  and  advancing  to  a  round  table,  stood 
majestically  on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was 
between  him  and  her.  He  saw  that  she  was 
surveying  him  with  an  exultant  air  of  triumph  , 
and,  in  a  tumult  of  passion  and  fury,  he  broke 
forth : 

"  Are  you  a  woman  or  a  demon,  that  you  are 
going  on  in  this  way  ?  There  is  something 
demoniacal  in  all  this  !  I  see  it  in  your  cruel, 
devilish  eye.  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  have 
I  done  to  you  ? " 

She  shook  her  head. 
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'  All  in  good  time.  But  these  are  strong 
words  to  a  lady." 

"  I  don't  care — I  don't  care  ! "  repeated  the 
unhappy  man.  ''  You  know  something,  or  you 
want  to  persuade  me  that  you  do." 

*' A  farce  !  "  she  said,  with  contempt.  "  None 
of  this  acting  to  me.  I  am  no  child.  You 
understand  the  situation ;  and  you  know  that  I 
know  the  reason  of  this  guilty  behaviour  of 
yours.  If  you  wish,  let  us  drop  these  little 
amiable  fictions  which  we  have  been  acting  to 
one  another.  Say  so.  It  is  for  you  to  make 
the  choice.  Then  everything  will  be  far  more 
intelligible,  and  much  simpler  for  me." 

"  Speak  out,  then,  in  the  devil's  name  ! "  he 
answered,  wildly.  ''  Assemble  the  whole  house- 
hold at  breakfast  to-morrow.  Stand  up  and 
make  them  a  speech.  But  if  you  do  I  will  end 
it  for  you,  and  for  myself,  that  moment ;  and 
it  will  be  all  the  better.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  knives  on  the  table,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  I  could  not  answer  for 
myself  in  such  a  humour." 
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"  This  is  very  incoherent ;  but  don't  challenge 
me  to  anything,  or  that  devil  whom  you  may 
seem  to  fancy  is  within  me  may  tempt  me  to 
meet  you  in  the  same  spirit.  So  take  care, 
Mr.  Benbow ! " 

"  I  won't !  I  am  beginning  to  sicken  of  this 
life.  I  insist  on  knowing  this — and  you  shall 
not  leave  this  spot  uijitil  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  intend  to  do :  Have  you  finished  with  your 
fiendish  persecution,  or  do  you  mean  to  go  on  ? 
Say  so,  here  on  this  spot — you  wicked,  malicious, 
hateful  creature  ! " 

*'  What  if  I  make  no  answer  ?  if  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  my  purpose  to  let  things  go  on  as 
they  are — hold  everything  in  suspense ;  not  to 
raise  a  finger,  but  let  matters  themselves  settle 
the  issue  ?  What  if  I  choose  that  course — out 
of  a  mere  humour — what  would  you  do  then  ? 
As  for  your  melodramatic  threat  of  the  carving- 
knife — well,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell  all  out 
publicly  at  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  Again,  I  ask,"  he  repeated,  frantically, 
"  what  is  all  this  for  ?    How  have  I  iujured  you  ? 
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Surely  you  cannot  be  so  dull,  so  rustic,  as  to 
bear  me  this  ferocious  enmity  because  I  strove 
to  prevent  you  marrying  my  son.  You  are  too 
intelligent  for  that.  Say  what  it  is  you  want. 
What  amount — " 

"  Do  not  revolt  me  utterly,  or  make  me  lose 
all  patience,  and  let  the  sharp,  heavy  Sword  fall 
on  your  head  before  its  time." 

He  started  at  this  metaphor.  It  had  often 
occurred  to  him,  and  it  seemed  very  strange 
that  it  should  be  in  her  mind  also.  Did  not 
all  this  look  like  some  horrible  closing  in  about 
him — this  drawing  him  backwards  into  the  cut 
de  sac,  whence  there  was  no  escape  ? 

He  was  silent. 

"No,"  she  went  on  —  ''all  in  good  time. 
Never  fear — you  shall  know  all  at  the  proper 
moment.  Trust  me  for  that.  You  shall  own 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  explanation.  Have  no 
fear  on  those  grounds." 

He  almost  abased  himself  before  her. 

*'  Have  you  no  pity  ?  Are  you  a  woman  ? 
What  would   you   have    me   do  ?     Say  it,  and 
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spare   us  —  spare   me  —  all    this   disgrace   and 


ruin." 


"  See  how  he  asks  me  ! ''  she  said,  ''  in  that 
commanding,  dictatorial  tone,  as  if  he  were  still 
master  and  would  order  me.  Just  think  of 
this,  Mr.  Benbow :  if  ever,  in  your  past  life, 
some  victim  of  yours,  on  whom  your  vengeance 
was  descending,  had  iipplored  your  mercy,  would 
yoic  have  tolerated  his  begging  it  in  that  lofty 
manner  ?     Just  think  !  " 

The  unhappy  man  did  not  understand  what 
she  meant,  but  accepted  it  in  another  meaning. 

"  If  that  is  what  you  desire,  most  willingly," 
he  said,  "  I  implore  you ;  say  what  you  wish. 
How  shall  I  ask  you,  or  entreat  ?  If  you  wish 
it,  on  my  knees." 

^'  I  wish  nothing,"  she  said  with  a  curious 
look  of  expectancy  in  her  eyes.  "  Why  should 
I  ?     It  is  your  concern,  is  it  not  ? " 

He  mistook  this  for  a  sign  of  relenting.  He 
was  not  so  powerless  after  all !  And  he  actually 
sank  upon  his  knees,  and  grovelled  at  her  feet. 
It  was  a  tableau  almost   theatrical — the  cruel, 
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haughty,  bitter,  truculent  woman  standing  over 
her  enemy,  now  at  her  feet !  She  seemed  to 
feast  on  the  sight — on  his  imploring  face  up- 
turned to  hers.  For  some  seconds  he  remained 
in  that  humiliating  position,  and  his  eyes  were 
so  intently  fixed  on  her  that  he  forgot  all  about 
him.  He  heard  and  saw  nothing.  Even  when 
she  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  to  him  as  he 
knelt  there,  her  face  turned  to  the  door,  he  did 
not  look  round. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

SUR^EISED. 

Suddenly,  a  voice  behind  him  cried  out,  in 
wonder  and  displeasure  : 

"  Mr.  Benbow  !  " 

It  was  the  Duke  and  Conway. 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,  most  unwar- 
ranted, Mr.  Benbow.  In  this  house,"  he  said, 
angrily.  ''  It  surely  cannot  be  so  ridiculous  a 
thing  ? " 

Mr.  Benbow,  now  risen,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

''  What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Everingham  ? 
Surely  some  explanation  must  be  given." 

"There  it  is,  you  see,"  she  answered,  care- 
lessly ;  "it  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  not  called  on 
to  explain  so  evident  a  matter :  make  him  do  it." 
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"  I  cannot  believe  it,  for  he  has  shown  more 
dislike  of  you  than  admiration.  I  had  no  wish 
to  spy  on  you  or  disturb  you ;  but  I  go  round 
my  house  sometimes  at  this  hour,  and  I  saw  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  passage." 

"I  can  say  nothing,"  faltered  Mr.  Benbow. 
*'  Some  miserable  fate  is  pursuing  my  steps — 
crossing  me  in  everything.  Indeed  it  was  not 
what  you  thought  !  There  was  but  one  thing 
that  could  make  me  humble  myself  to  this 
woman  as  you  have  seen.  She  forced  me.  She 
has  all  the  hatred  of  a  demon  in  her  heart ;  and 
I  tell  you  now,  before  her,  that  I  am  sick — weary 
of  all  this.  If  she  does  hold  a  secret — a  family 
secret — over  me  in  terrorem^  let  her  tell  it  now, 
before  you,  and  end  all.  Ah  I  see,  she  colours ; 
she  does  not  like  it !  Her  demoniacal  plan 
was  to  have  this  hanging  over  my  head,  like  a 
sword,  as  she  calls  it — the  '  Sword  of  Damocles.' 
She  would  like  to  have  gone  on  torturing  me 
at  her  pleasure — day  by  day,  hour  by  hour — 
keeping  the  slow  fire  burning.  But  I  have 
foiled  her  in  this." 
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She  did  look  discomfited  ;  but  soon  recovered 
herself.  In  fact,  resumed  in  quite  a  changed 
tone  : 

"  Mr.  Benbow  really  magnifies  things  too 
much.  His  mind  seems  a  little  upset  by  agita- 
tion.    What  he  chooses  to  call  a  family  secret — " 

**  No,  no  ! "  interrupted  Mr.  Benbow,  wildly. 
*'  That  is  the  truth,  l^on't  listen  to  her.  What 
I  have  told  you  is  the  truth.  In  her  malignity 
she  ferreted  this  out ;  and  I  say  again,  let  her 
tell  it  boldly,  and  end  all." 

The  Duke,  much  displeased,  then  said,  *'You 
don't  seem  to  see,  Mr.  Benbow,  that  if  there  is 
any  family  secret — the  disclosure  of  which  seems 
to  cause  you  such  terror — it  should  not  have 
been  concealed  when  you  were  about  to  ally 
your  family  to  mine.  It  must  be  a  very  serious, 
if  not  a  disgracing,  business.'^ 

Neither  said  a  word. 

The  Duke  went  on  : 

''When  I  see  a  man  on  his  knees  begging 
mercy,  I  may  assume  that  there  is  something 
discreditable  that  he  is  afraid  of  having  revealed. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Benbow,  this  matter  is  assuming  quite 
another  complexion.  I  now  have  a  right  to 
know  this  secret.  And  I  call  on  Mrs.  Everinoj- 
ham  to  comply  with  your  request,  which  you 
have  made  so  despairingly  and  fearlessly,  and 
say  out  boldly  what  all  this  is  about." 

She  paused  ;  then  said  calmly,  ^'  I  am  ready — 
quite  ready." 

*'  For  God's  sake,  no,  no,  no — a  thousand 
times,  no  !•  You  will  not  destroy  me — betray  us 
all  by  such  a  thing  !  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
what  am  I  to  do  ?     How  can  I  make  this  clear  ?  " 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Benbow,"  said  his  host, 
calmly  ;  "it  is  evident  this  matter  cannot  stop 
here.  It  has  gone  too  far.  It  is  now  nearly 
one  o'clock ;  so  take  this  night  to  think  it  over, 
and  see  what  you  had  best  do.  But,  I  tell  you 
plainly,  in  the  morning  I  must  have  an  explan- 
ation. This  is  evidently  some  discreditable 
secret  which  ought  to  have  been,  in  honour, 
communicated  to  me.  If  all  is  not  disclosed,  I 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  a  detective,  who  will 
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discover  all  for  me.  Ours  is  too  old  and 
honourable  a  family  to  have  anything  secret 
whispered  about  it.  So  now  you  have  fair 
warning.  I  will  ask  you  both  to  meet  me  here 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  shall  expect 
your  reply.     Good  night !  " 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A   EAY   OF   HOPE. 

The  Duke  having  left  tlie  room,  Mr.  Benbow 
was  rushing  away  exclaiming,  ''  Miserable  woman, 
this  is  what  you  have  contrived !  I  could  kill 
you ! "  but  she  called  to  him  in  an  imperious 
tone  to  return,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  What  story 
will  you  invent  for  him  ?  The  matter  cannot 
rest  here." 

"  Leave  me.  Don't  torture  me  any  more. 
You  have  done  all  this  on  purpose." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  she  answered. 

The  host  had  taken  his  way  full  of  wonder 
and  anger  from  that  extraordinary  scene.  We 
have  seen  what  his  nature  was — one  that  was 
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sensitive  in  the  highest  degree  to  its  own  dignity, 
and  that  could  be  easily  worked  on.  The  sort 
of  exhibition  he  had  just  witnessed  seemed  to 
him  utterly  abnormal — a  violation  of  all  that 
had  hitherto  fallen  within  his  experience.  He 
hardly  knew  how  to  look  at  it,  or  to  begin 
looking  at  it.  In  this  doubt  and  trouble,  he 
bethouglit  him  of  Mr^.  Sheldon,  and  sent  to  ask 
her  to  come  and  speak  to  him. 

She  came,  and  he  told  her  the  whole  scene  he 
had  just  witnessed.  It  was  so  odd,  so  singular  ! 
And  what  did  she  think  of  it  ? 

This  lady  had  hoped  to  ally  the  Duke's  daugh- 
ter to  her  own  son,  and  therefore  always  regarded 
the  Benbow  alliance  with  dislike. 

"I  always  told  you,  Duke,"  she  said,  "that 
one  can  never  be  sure  of  these  people  who  have 
made  themselves." 

"  But  he  was  of  good  fcimily.  I  took  care  to 
make  that  out." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said;  "but  my  poor 
husband,  when  he  commanded  the  regiment, 
always  used  to  say,   '  Beware    the   ranker  ! '     I 
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agree  with  you  :  there  is  something  discreditable 
or  disQ:raceful  concealed  here." 

"  Good  heavens  !  You  think  so  !  Our  noble 
house,  without  a  stain  on  it  for  generations ! 
What  am  I,  what  are  we,  to  do  ? " 

"  Oh,  it  must  be  cleared  up.  They  must 
explain — that  is  only  owing  to  you,  as  head  of 
the  family.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  I 
w^ould  require  distinctly  a  complete  explanation 
from  both  parties.  As  for  that  actress- woman, 
I  know  that  you  are  partial  to  her,  so  I  suppose 
we  must  not  say  anything  against  her.  But  the 
stage — the  stage  !  "  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  It  was  he  who  forced  her  in  upon  me.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thino^.  The  whole  thin^f 
is  coming  back  upon  me.  I  see  how  it  is  at 
last ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  are  quite  right.  You 
have  found  the  solution.  It  is  some  low  and 
disreputable  business ;  and  that  man  has  chosen 
to  insult  us  and  you  by  making  this  house  the 
scene  for  carrying  on  a  low  intrigue  of  that  kind, 
and  with  a  creature  of  that  sort !     Cousin,  you 
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liave  hit  on  tlie  true  solution.  Xo  matter  about 
his  age,  and  the  pretence  of  being  given  up  to 
business.  Very  often,  these  elderly  men  are 
mere  wicked  hypocrites." 

**  You  are  right,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
shall  know  what  to  do  now.  It  is  a  very  gross 
insult,  and  it  has  onlv  served  me  ricrht.  I  shall 
take  a  very  decided  course  in  the  matter.  Good 
night." 

With  the  morning,  Mr.  Benbow  was  up  be- 
times. Indeed,  he  had  scarcely  been  to  bed — 
had  certainly  not  slept  at  all.  What  miserable 
plans  had  all  but  ''  boiled"  in  his  seething  head  ! 
Where  were  his  wits — his  readiness — his  fertility 
of  device,  which  had  raised  him  to  greatness  ? 
He  could  think  of  nothingr.  As  he  looked  in  the 
glass,  he  saw  a  pale,  ghastly  face,  with,  as  it 
seemed  to  him.  Death  written  there.  He  wished, 
indeed,  that  gaunt  severer  of  Gordian  knots  were 
come 

But,  instead,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  his  host  entered. 
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"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"  to  require  the  appointment  which  we  made  last 
night  to  be  kept.  I  think  it  below  my  dignity 
to  have  any  dealiugs  of  the  kind.  I  want  no 
explanation,  for  I  know  the  truth  now." 

Mr.  Benbow  started  back,  and  part  of  his 
white  face  turned  even  whiter  than  the  rest. 

"  I  think,"  went  on  the  Duke,  colouring,  "  it 
was  a  very  uncalled-for  proceeding.  I  have  not 
deserved  such  treatment.  I  don't  accept  your 
story  of  last  night.  To  choose  my  house  as  a 
scene  for  carrying  on  such  an  affair  ! " 

At  last,  something  of  his  old  intelligence  came 
darting  back  into  Mr.  Benbow's  head.  Here  was 
salvation — rescue — for  a  time  at  least ! 

"An  affair!"  he  repeated.  "You  could 
hardly  suppose — " 

"  Make  no  excuses,  I  beg,"  went  on  the  other. 
"  But  you  must  have  expected,  after  last  night, 
what  I  have  now  determined  on.  You  and  that 
lady  must  leave  at  once,  and  choose  some  other 
place  as  the  scene  of  such  things.  It  is  really 
humiliating  in  one  of  your  age  !    And  to  descend 
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to  what  I  must  call  the  mean  shift  of  keeping 
your  son  from  my  house,  for  fear  he  should 
interfere  with  this  ridiculous  infatuation  ! " 

Better  and  better.  Never  did  Mr.  Benbow 
act  so  well.  He  did  not  care  about  the  de- 
gradation— the  humiliation.  It  was  safety — for 
a  time  even. 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  "  he  faltered.  "  No  one  is 
secure  against  these  things.  She  has  been  very 
unkind  to  me.  Laugh  at  me,  if  you  will — ■ 
despise  me  !     But  what  can  1  do  ?     Pity  me  ! " 

*'  What  a  confession  !  It  humiliates  me  to 
listen  !  But  stay.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying 
that  she  hated  you  ? — that  she  had  a  secret,  and 
had  you  completely  in  her  power  ?  " 

"So  she  has,"  he  answered,  excitedly.  '^That 
w^as  the  truth.  But  you  know  to  what  shifts 
a  person  in  my  state  of  mind  may  be  reduced. 
As  you  said  the  other  day,  I  am  not  quite  myself. 
I  have  overdone  it.  Consider  what  my  life  has 
been — how  everything  has  been  overstrained  and 
overtaxed  with  me.  You  must  have  indulgence, 
and  I  know^  you  w^ill." 
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The  Duke  relented.  There  was  something  so 
piteous  in  this  appeal — so  imploring ;  something, 
too,  so  flattering  to  his  superiority,  that  he 
suddenly  changed  his  tone. 

*^  It  may  be  so,  but  really  I  know  not  what 
to  believe.  There  are  such  strange  things  going 
on  about  us !  I  don't  wish  you  to  go ;  but  I 
must  insist  on  that  lady  withdrawiug." 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not  do  that — that  will 
destroy  me  more  —  goad  her  to  fury  "  —  Mr. 
Benbow  was  about  to  say.  But  he  saw  it 
would  be  a  further  certain  reason  for  expelling 
her. 

Here  was  a  reprieve !  After  all,  everything 
was  not  telling  so  terribly  against  him.  She 
leaving  the  house — they  not  coming !  There 
would  be  no  meeting,  then. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  with  dignity ;  "  do 
not  let  me  stay  either.  I  must  go  to  some  sea- 
side place  at  once,  and  try  to  recover  myself. 
My  nerves  seem  all  gone.  I  get  no  sleep  at 
night.     I  am  utterly  unstrung." 

The  host  looked  at  him  with  compassion. 
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"  I  think  you  are  right.  I  would  do  some- 
thino;  of  the  kind." 

"  Only  oblige  me  in  this,"  said  Mr.  Benbow. 
''Don't  send  her  away.  You  know  not  how 
vindictive  and  furious  such  a  mortification  will 
make  her — not  to  you ;  she  can  do  nothing  to 
you.     But  I  shall  be  the  victim." 

"  Impossible.  She^  should  never  have  been 
admitted  here." 

When  the  actress  came  down,  Mr.  Benbow 
met  her  in  the  corridor. 

Her  eyes  flashed. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?     New  plotting  ? " 

"Nothing — as  I  live — as  I  hope  to  escape 
disOTace  in  this  life — " 

"And  punishment  in  the  next,"  she  added. 

"  No  ;  the  Duke  will  tell  you  himself." 

She  smiled.  It  was  like  a  fisherman  holding 
his  rod,  and  letting  the  fish  swing. 

"There  is  no  hurry,  you  know.  We  can  let 
the  Sword  swing  on." 

He  could  not  endure  to  stay  longer,  to  face 
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those  prying,  inquiriDg  faces  that,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  would  get  at  the  truth  that  there  was 
something  curious  going  on.  He  had  lost  all  his 
old  strong  nerve,  which  would  have  helped  him 
to  face  a  crisis  of  this  sort.  Above  all,  he 
shrank  from  meetino-  her  before  them  :  that 
pitiless  eye  resting  on  him ;  that  cruel  soul 
amusing  itself  by  torturing  him  in  public — 
revellino;  in  his  as^onies. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  privately, 
and  at  once  ;  and  was  putting  up  his  things 
hurriedly,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Presently,  a  lady's  trunk  was  carried  down,  and 
placed  on  the  top ;  and  then  the  lady  herself 
followed.  It  was  Mrs.  Everingham.  He  heard 
the  door  shut,  and  the  carriage  drive  away.  At 
all  events,  here  was  a  lucky  reprieve.  Charles 
and  his  wife  might  come,  and  welcome,  for  she 
would  be  gone. 

He  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  A  new 
reprieve.  After  all,  there  was  hope.  He  was 
not    quite    abandoned.      But    then    came    the 
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question,  where  was  she  gone  ?     Possibly  to  the 
scene  of  danger. 

He  was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  a  letter  was 
brought  in  to  him.  He  knew  the  hand  at  once. 
It  w^as  very  short,  and  ran  : 

"  Among  other  obligations,  I  now  owe  you  the 
one  of  being  expelled  from  this  house — an  act 
done  politely  and  graciously ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  impossible  to  understand  in  any  other 
sense.  It  has  brought  you  a  reprieve,  no  doubt ; 
and,  chance  having  so  favoured  you,  you  natur- 
ally look  forward  to  complete  escape.  I  shall 
not  take  the  trouble  to  dispel  your  delusion. 
Perhaps  I  am  weary  of  the  business.  Perhaps  I 
have  other  things  to  engross  me.  Perhaps  I 
want  money,  and  must  make  it.  You  are  wel- 
come to  all  these  speculations.  For  the  present, 
I  go  back  to  my  profession." 

He  wiped  his  dam^)  forehead,  and  again 
sighed  a  long,  deep  sigh.  She  had  not  purpose, 
after  all :  was  not  like  him,  who  was  not  easily 
daunted  by  a  repulse.  W  as  there  ever  anything 
so  providential  as  that  failing  to  come  of  his  son 
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and  dauof liter  ?  Without  those  actors,  she  could 
not  plaj  out  her  game.  If  she  dared  to  say 
such  a  thing  unsupported,  who  would  credit  her 
• — her,  a  mere  low,  scheming  actress — an  ad- 
venturess ?  At  all  events,  here  was  space — 
breathing  time ;  and  with  a  bright,  airy  face, 
and  his  old  spirits  all  assumed,  he  presented 
himself  at  breakfast. 

The  Duke  at  once  saw  the  change,  and  was 
relieved.  Never  was  Mr.  Benbow  pronounced 
so  agreeable.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  "  ral- 
lied," as  the  phrase  goes,  on  his  partiality  for 
the  departed  actress,  and  the  power  her  charms 
had  over  him. 

'*  But  you  see  what  spirits  I  am  in,"  he  said, 
*'  now  that  she  is  gone.     I  bear  up  wonderfully." 

The  host  looked  on  and  listened.  Now  that 
Mr.  Benbow  was  his  old  self — the  powerful 
mind  that  triumphed  over  every  obstacle — he 
began  to  lose  sight  of  his  old  suspicions,  and 
was  ashamed  of  the  little  scene  of  last  night. 
But  for  Mrs.  Everino^ham  he  had  no  such  com- 
punction.     He  had  begun  to  think  her  a  ''  dan- 
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gerous  woman ;  "  and  now  that  she  was  gone, 
the  ladies  all  beo^an  to  enlarg;e,  in  their  own 
artful  way,  on  her  merits  and  demerits — on  the 
latter  in  preference.  Every  one  was  so  indulg- 
ent, so  kind.  It  had  been  ag^reed  amono^  them 
all  that  Mr.  Benbow's  brain  had  been  a  little 
overtaxed  of  late.  At  another  time,  too,  Mr. 
Benbow's  pride  might  ^have  made  him  resent  the 
speeches  made  to  him  by  his  host,  whose  hos- 
pitality he  wonld  have  qnickly  renounced,  and 
at  once.  But  he  dared  not  go  yet — leave  the 
ground  unprotected  and  open  for  the  return  of 
his  son  and  daughter,  or  of  that  adventuress. 
So  he  must  wait — wait  on  and  watch — for  two 
or  three  days  more. 

The  usual  routine  succeeded ;  Mr.  Benbow 
exerting  himself,  in  some  minor  matters,  to  help 
the  Duke,  and  forward  his  interests. 

Now  there  arrived  news  from  his  son.  He 
was  ill,  and  he  and  Lady  Eosa  had  left 
London.  By  medical  advice,  they  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  country.  The  town  doctor  had 
pronounced  that  the  invalid  must  be  taken  great 
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care   of,    but    would   presently   be   restored    to 
health. 

The  house  was  one  of  those  mansions  described 
as  "  desirable,"  in  the  odd  dialect  of  agents  and 
auctioneers  ;  though  why  a  house  and  offices 
should  have  that  term  applied  to  them  more 
than  any  other  object  for  which  a  heavy  price  is 
paid  seems  incomprehensible.  No  one  speaks  of 
a  desirable  carriage,  or  horse,  or  yacht — save, 
indeed,  it  be  offered  at  a  price  below  its  value. 
It  was  one  of  those  semi-old  houses  in  which, 
like  Sir  J.  Cutler's  stocking,  it  was  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  ancient  portion  from  the  modern  ; 
with  a  garden  and  gateway,  and  some  thick, 
shady  old  trees  about  it — giant,  solemn,  gloomy 
sentries,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  a 
century  at  least.  It  was  called  Lime  Tree 
House. 

All  this  was  written  down  to  Banff  by  Lady 
Eosa,  while  Mr.  Benbow  was  there,  and  he 
listened  complacently ;  for  all  these  were  so 
many  guarantees  for  their  being  at  a  distance. 
As  for   the   actress,   she  would   be   lost  in  the 
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provinces — for  the  present,  at  least.  By-and- 
by  he  would  find  out  a  way  of  dealing  with  her. 
The  party  at  Banff  then  began  to  drop  away — 
fining  down,  as  it  were.  It  was  presently  felt, 
without  official  announcement,  that  it  was  to 
end ;  and  Mr.  Benbow  was  the  last  guest  that 
departed. 

He  at  last  got  away^  and  his  torture  was  over 
for  the  present.  He  repaired  at  once  to  his  own 
home,  and  there — very  much  like  a  man  who, 
under  pressure  of  some  terrible  danger,  say, 
in  search  for  a  person  concealed,  acts  a  smiling, 
careless  part — all  his  gay  manner  left  him,  and 
his  old  despondency  returned.  Again  came  the 
old  question,  "  What  was  to  be  done  ?  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Such  another  escape  as  he 
had  just  had  would  be  next  to  ruin.  After 
much  deliberation  he  determined  on  one  course, 
which  seemed  hopeless  and  even  desperate.  If 
she  were  so  vindictive,  and  with  a  woman's 
vindictiveness,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  she 
would  sacrifice  any  darling  plan  of  revenge  for 
money.     But   still,   human  nature  was  such    it 
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could  rarely  hold  out  against  a  bribe,  if  the 
amount  was  sufficient.  He  must  try  that ;  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  wrote  to  her.  He  had 
discovered  her  address  without  much  difficulty, 
through  the  theatrical  paper. 

But  here  again  a  new  terror,  and  a  new  horror 
— what  he  read  there  alarmed  him.  She  was 
now  engaged  at  the  greatest  and  most  important 
theatre  outside  London  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
flourish  about  the  celebration  of  her  efforts 
which  made  his  heart  flutter.  All  this  was  like 
the  spreading  ripples  after  a  stone  has  been 
thrown  into  the  water :  by-and-by  the  farthest 
ripple  might  reach  to  London ;  and,  indeed,  it 
had  reached  in  one  sense.  For  here,  in  a  cheap 
evening  paper,  in  its  *^  dust-bin  "  corner,  headed 
"  Gossip  from  the  Clubs  " — which  it  possibly 
was,  only  the  channel  seemed  to  be  the  head- 
waiter  or  steward — was  a  statement  referring  to 
her,  which  set  out  that  a  western  manager  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  stumble  against  a  ^'  the- 
atrical nuorcret,"  and  was  the  ''charterer"  of  a 
new  actress  with  exquisite  charms  of  person  and 
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histrionic  powers.  This,  his  instinct  told  him, 
referred  to  Mrs.  Everingham.  Oh,  desperation  ! 
He  must  do  something.  He  would  lose  no 
time  ;  and  he  wrote  to  her. 

The  purport  of  his  letter  was  this  :  it  was 
complimentary,  owning  that  her  genius  was 
superior,  that  she  had  mastered  him,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  treat  unconditionally.  Let  her 
name  her  terms.  He  would  go  to  the  utmost 
extent  he  could  afford ;  and  if  an  annuity  of 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  could  secure 
her  permanent  absence  from  this  country,  he 
would  cheerfully,  and  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  to 
himself,  make  it  up. 

Why  not  ? — it  was  a  cheap  price,  surely,  to 
save  two  great  families  from  the  awful  scandal, 
from  a  felonious  charge,  from  his  own  guilt. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  Conway's  reveese. 

Mr.  Conway  when  he  left  Banff — he  used  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleased,  having  always  a 
sort  of  general  invitation — could  hardly  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  melodramatic  scenes  he  had 

* 

witnessed.  He  did  not  dream  that  he  himself 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  events  almost  as  exciting 
and  personal  to  himself. 

A  worried,  nervous-looking  gentleman  was 
asking  at  the  railway  station  where  he  should 
find  Mr.  Conway.  A  tall  and  burly  clergyman 
strode  round  suddenly,  and  took  him  into  cus- 
tody. "  Why,  it's  Lord  Formanton !  I  saw 
your  name  on  your  portmanteau,  my  Lord.  I 
am  Doctor  Bailey,  Vicar,  of  this  place.  Know 
your  son  most  intimately ;  dined  with  me  the 
other  day. 

VOL.    III.  H 
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To  such  violent  courtesies  one  could  only 
submit.  And  in  a  few  moments  Doctor  Bailey 
was  seen  walking  down  the  main  street  with 
the  strange  gentleman  on  his  arm.  His  Lordship 
was  resigned  or  absent,  having  serious  things  to 
think  of,  and  his  brows  contracted  with  vexation 
or  worry. 

"You  must  ccime  up  and  have  lunch  at  my 
little  place  ;  carriage  is  actually  waiting  about 
here.  I  will  take  no  excuse  ;  it's  laid,  you  know, 
and  ready " 

"  I  can't  indeed — much  obliged,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, shortly  :  "  out  of  the  question.  Just  show 
me  where  the  yacht  lies,  if  you  would  be  so 
good." 

The  '  Almandine '  lay  out  in  the  middle  ;  but 
the  Doctor  took  a  fussy  and  complicated  way 
of  doing  what  was  very  simple. 

"  Where's  Dan,  the  club  boatman  ?  Some 
one  look  for  him.  Just  wait  here  while  I  go 
and  find  the  secretary.  It  is  right  we  should 
see  him.     He  knows  all  about  this." 

"But    that    must    be    the   yacht,"   said   the 
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other.  "  I  am  sure  of  it."  A  sailor  standing 
hy  hailed  her  in  the  usual  way ;  a  boat  was 
seen  coming  off,  thus  simplifying  all  the  Doctor's 
arrangements. 

As  father  and  son  exchanged  greetings,  Doctor 
Bailey  stood  a  short  way  off,  with  an  unosten- 
tatious abstention,  as  though  not  wishing  to 
intrude  on  such  sacred  feelings.  ("  It  was  very 
nice,"  he  said,  later,  telling  the  story,  "very 
nice.  That  fine  young  man,  and  the  nobleman, 
as  -unassuming  a  creature  as  you  or  I."  This 
might  have  been  true  as  regards  "  You,"  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  rival  the  arrogance  of  "  I.") 
After  a  moment  or  two,  he  joined  them  with 
an  air  of  persuasion,  as  who  should  say,  "  Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  ? " 

Conway  felt  a  sort  of  half-guilty  feeling  n 
the  presence  of  Jessica's  father.  Lord  Formanton 
said  to  him  in  a  wearied  way : 

*'  Get  rid  of  this  person.  We  don't  want  him. 
I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  We  are  going  on  board.  Doctor  Bailey." 

"  Then  let  us   have  the  club  boat ;    we   are 

H    2 
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entitled  to  it.      Where's  Dan,    the  club    boat- 
man ? " 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  later/'  said  Conway, 
shortly.  "  My  father  and  I  have  some  import- 
ant matters  to  talk  ']  of.  Good  -  bye  ! "  The 
Doctor  was  thus  repulsed. 

"  Where  can  I  speak  to  you,  George  ?  In 
that  cabin  every  word  is  heard." 

"  I  can  put  you  on  board."  And  Conway 
took  the  oars,  and  Doctor  Bailey  on  the  club 
steps,  pointing  them  out  with  his  stick,  was 
much  confounded  by  the  erratic  proceedings  of 
the  little  boat. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  father  ? "  said  the  son, 
rowing  quickly  out  to  sea.  "I  can  guess  it ; 
but  tell  me  the  details." 

*'  It  is  no  use  going  into  them.  I  am  be- 
wildered myself.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on.     We  are  ruined,"  he  added  abruptly. 

"What,"  said  Conway,  stopping,  "in  so  short 
a  time !  It  seems  incredible !  A  fine  estate 
shrivelled  to  nothing  in  this  manner." 

"  You  know  Bolton  1 — a  hard-headed,  honest 
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fellow,  that  speaks  plainly.  He  says  a  fortnight, 
at  the  outside,  is  all  we  can  hope  to  keep  afloat 
for.  Then  there  will  be  something  disgraceful, 
unless — unless — we  can  be  helped.  Some  one 
wrote  from  here.  The  whole  place  was  talking 
of  it,  the  letter  said.  For  God's  sake,  do  what 
you  can  for  us,  and  save  the  family.  Put  aside 
that  other  girl." 

"  What  other  girl  ?  "  said  Conway. 
"  Oh,  that  was  said  also  ;  there  was  some  low 
girl  here  that  was  in  the  way,  and  had  some 
pledge  from  you." 

"  False  !     A  low  vulgar  story." 
'*!  knew  it.     At  any  rate,  we  must  put  by 
romance  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  for  we  are  on 
a  precipice,  George,  and  you  must  sacrifice  some- 
thing to  save  the  family." 

" My  life,"  said  Conway,  "has  hitherto  been 
a  good   deal  of  sacrifice,  so  I  may  as  well  go 

on " 

Mr.  Conway  was  cautious  enough,  even  to 
his  father,  and  said  nothing  of  the  proposal  he 
had  already  received.     There  was  no  reason  why 
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he  should  not  win  all  the  honours  of  self-sacrifice 
by  resignation.  The  father  was  still  a  little 
disturbed  about  ''the  other  girl,"  and  asked 
doubtfully  who  she  was.  His  son  took  a  pleasure 
in  enlarging  on  her  praises,  perhaps  to  indemnify 
himself.  Was  he  not  now  to  be  sold  into  cap- 
tivity by  a  combination  of  dealers,  as  it  were  ? 
"  One  of  the  finlest  natures  ;  the  quickest  and 
most  natural  you  ever  heard  of.  No  one  could 
dream  that  such  could  be  found  in  a  place  like 
this.     Yet  must  I  treat  her  in  this  way  ?  " 

''  What !  that  fellow's  daughter  ?  Oh,  I  dare 
say  she  is  well  used  to  this.  These  places  are 
like  garrison  towns.  My  dear  Georgey,  think — 
a  man  of  your  abilities  and  prospects  ! " 

"Fine  prospects,  indeed,  that  have  caused  me 
to  be  led  into  the  market.  Look  at  that,  father, 
and  see  how  just  you  have  been  to  that  noble 
girl  ! " 

He  showed  him  the  letter  he  had  received 
that  morning.  His  father  read  it  with  dis- 
quietude. 

"  But  in  Heaven's  name,  don't  let   me   hear 
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that  you  are  irrevocably  pledged.  You  always 
said,"  he  added,  appealingly,  "  you  were  to 
consult  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Conway,  hesitating ;  "  but  I  was 
sure  you  would  not  press  me " 

"You  w^ere  always  truthful  and  straightfor- 
ward, George,  and  would  not  act  on  empty 
pretences.  That  I  know.  You  would  not  pre- 
tend to  consult  me,  having  all  the  while  made 
up  your  mind  to  act  independently  of  me." 

When  father  and  son  boarded  the  yacht,  one 
of  the  sailors,  just  arrived  from  shore,  put  into 
Conway's  hand  some  letters  brought  from  the 
club.  By  a  sort  of  reaction  in  this  rather  un- 
certain mind,  the  transaction  had  beo^un  to  have 
a  very  ugly  air,  something  in  the  nature  of 
trafficking  or  sale.  This  was  not  surely  what 
he  was  to  live  for ;  and  of  a  sudden  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  it  was  scarcely  honourable,  or 
gentlemanly,  or  ''lordly,"  to  pay  his  father's 
debts  by  a  marriage.  It  seemed  akin  to  slave- 
market  principles.  No  one  had  been  so  bitter, 
so   scathing,  in   his  branding  of  those  mothers 
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who  draojfijed  their  daughters  to  the  bazaars  and 
sale-rooms  of  fashionable  life,  and  sold  them  to 
the  best  bidders.  Here  was  he  doing  the  same 
with  his  own  precious  person. 

**This  is  very  serious,"  he  said,  warmly ;  "and 
I  should  have  time  to  consider.  It  sounds 
shabby  and  mean  to  take  this  poor  girl's  fortune 
to  benefit  ourselves." 

*'  There  is  no  time,  George.  That  is  the  worst 
of  it.  Thinking  it  over  will  not  make  the  matter 
better  or  worse,  clearer  or  more  obscure.  But, 
I  say,  it  is  time  for  you  to  put  away  all 
this  hair-splitting  and  metaphysics.  I  have  no 
patience  with  it.  I  tell  you,  there's  not  an 
hour  to  lose.  Act  like  other  men  of  sense,  and 
men  of  the  world.     What  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

Conway  was  reading  one  of  his  letters,  which 
he  had  torn  open.  It  was  from  Jessica.  Never 
did  events  seem  so  to  compete,  as  it  were,  for 
the  guidance  of  this  petted  gentleman. 

"Dear  Mr.  Conway, 

*'  One    of   my    wretched  bursts 
of  temper  made  me  write  as  I    did  so  lately. 
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I  have,  indeed,  no  title  to  speak  to  you  as  I 
have  done.  Be  generous,  and  forgive.  Oh, 
what  mean,  unworthy  motives  you  must  impute 
to  me  !  I  could  sink  for  shame  and  confusion. 
And  yet  I  meant  well ;  indeed  I  did.  It  was 
of  your  interest  I  was  thinking,  not  of  my  own. 
Now  I  must  bear  the  penalty.  And  do  what  I 
can,  you  must  think  that  mean  pitiful  jealousy 
of  her  was  at  the  bottom  of  all.  I  know  I  have 
forfeited  your  esteem  and  respect  for  ever,  and 
that  nothing  will  restore  it  for  me.  But  I  accept 
that  as  the  penalty. 

**  I  may  speak  plainly  now ;  for,  from  what 
you  said  on  that  night,  I  seemed  to  gather  that  I 
had  won  some  liking  from  you — that  you  untler- 
stood  me,  felt  with  me,  and  liked  me.  This 
remains  to  me  to  think  of,  whatever  be  your 
fate :  and  when  you  are  united  to  her,  whom 
my  ungoverned  hunjour  made  me  think  un- 
worthy of  you,  I  shall  be  more  than  content, 
if  you  would  forget  what  I  wrote  to  you  this 
morning.  *'  Jessica." 

"  There,"  said  Conway,  passionately,  "  there 
is  what  you  call  on  me  to  destroy  in  this 
wicked  holocaust.  I  must  have  time — a  day 
or  two — before  I  give  you  my  answer.     I  am 
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not  a  stock  or  stone.  If  we  are  to  follow  the 
cold-blooded  schemes  of  the  world,  we  must 
devise  means  as  cold-blooded." 

His  father  looked  at  him  with  a  fretted  "put- 
out  "  air.  "  Oh,  I  see  how  it  will  be,"  he  said. 
"  Everybody  is  selfish,  and  only  thinks  of  their 
own  advancement.  You  are  caught  by  this  low 
girl." 

*'  Low  !  "  said  his  son.  "  Does  tliat  read  like 
what  is  low  ?  But  you  are  hasty,  father.  I 
must  have  a  little  time,  if  only  a  few  hours,  to 
find  some  way  out  of  all  this.  I  cannot  be  too 
cold  and  heartless." 

"  Take  as  long  as  you  please,  my  dear  boy," 
cried  his  father,  much  relieved ;  "  that  is,  until 
evening.  Most  natural  you  should  wish  to  do 
the  thing  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  I  know  you 
will  manage  it  without  hurting  feelings,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  After  all,  girls  now-a-days 
don't  break  their  hearts,  and  look  on  all  this 
very  much  as  business." 

He  was  put  on  shore.  It  will  be  seen,  he 
was  a  rather  selfish  nobleman.     Nothing  could 
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have  turned  out  better,  he  thought.  This  would 
hurry  his  son  into  a  most  advantageous  marriage, 
which  would  be  the  saving  of  his  family.  He 
would  have  been  going  on  for  years  "  pottering 
about,"  and  playing  the  romantic  with  half  a 
dozen  girls,  until  his  season  had  passed  by. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  became  uneasy.  There 
was  something  in  the  sketch  of  that  parson's 
daughter  he  did  not  like.  They  seemed  of  the 
coarse  low  sort,  who  fasten  on  tightly,  give 
trouble,  and  decline  to  be  shaken  off.  If  he 
could  see  her,  or  the  Doctor !  He  got  into  a 
fly,  and  drove  out. 


CHAPTER  XL 

I 

ATTACK    AND    REPULSE. 

A  CUNNING  and  clever  idea,  as  lie  thought  it, 
had  crossed  his  mind.  There  was  an  ao:ed  and 
infirm  incumbent  of  a  family  living  on  his 
estate,  and  the  living  was  what  is  called  a  fat 
one.  It  must  be  worth  double  what  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Arthur's  enjoyed.  This  would  surely 
make  all  **  safe  ; "  for  he  was  still  troubled  by 
the  idea  of  this  girl.  She  was  the  danger.-^ 
There  was  no  end  to  the  schemes  of  low,  clever 
women,  brought  up  and  trained  in  the  predatory 
habits  of  places  like  this,  where  men  came  and 
went,  and  where  all  plans  were  carried  out 
swiftly  and  shortly.  They  were  not  sure  if  the 
Doctor  was  in.  His  Lordship  was  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  waited,  filling  up 
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the  time  with  that  curiosity  and  speculation 
mankind  gives  itself  up  to  when  left  waiting  in 
a  strange  room,  and  expecting  strange  people. 
Thus  engaged,  he  heard  a  step  and  a  rustle,  and 
a  lady,  not  the  Doctor,  stood  before  him. 

She  was  so  natural  she  could  not  help  colour- 
ing, knowing  that  this  was  her  admirer's  father. 
But  the  next  moment  came  an  instinct  as  to  the 
object  of  this  visit ;  and  a  feminine  defiance  rose 
into  her  pale  face. 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  "  is  unfortunately  out : 
we  can  send  for  him." 

*'Not  at  all,"  said  the  guest,  hastily,  for 
another  idea  had  taken  the  place  of  the  first. 
"  You  are  Miss  Bailey,  I  may  suppose  ?  My 
son  was  speaking  of  you  this  morning ; "  and 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

Jessica  felt,  somehow,  that  this  was  going  to 
take  a  sort  of  judicial  tone,  which  she  could  not 
at  all  accept  with  the  consciousness  that  she 
was,  so  to  speak,  innocent.  The  other,  looking 
at  her  narrowly,  saw  that  she  was  very  dan- 
gerous  indeed — handsome,    interesting,    with    a 
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bold,  fearless  character  that  might  be  more  than 
a  match  for  him,  and  certainly  for  "  the  foolish 
fellow  she  hoped  to  entrap." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  went  on,  "  that  he  ever 
came  here.  George  has  the  way,  so  common 
with  young  men,  of  what  is  called  amusing 
himself.  These  yachting  men  are  like  the  Jack 
Tars  in  the  navy,  and  have  a  love  in  every 
port." 

Jessica  drew  ^herself  up  haughtily.  "  What 
their  ways  may  be,"  she  said  firmly,  "  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  Mr.  Conway,  I  fancy, 
would  hardly  accept  that  character." 

An  audacious  girl,  thought  his  Lordship. 

"  You  cannot  know  him  so  well  as  I  do,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "I  have  heard  something  of  his 
proceedings,  at  this  place  even.  It  was  time,  I 
thought,  that  the  old  father  should  appear  upon 
the  scene.  You  see.  Miss  Bailey,  he  is  a  young 
man  of  good  position — heir  to  my  estates  and> 
title,  with  first-rate  prospects." 

With  a  scornful  lip  Jessica  repeated  the  words 
"  First-rate  prospects  !     Indeed  ?  " 
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His  Lordship  was  taken  back.  A  most  bold 
and  daring  girl.  "  Well,  eventually,  eventually. 
In  short,  he  is  entitled  to  look  for  a  first-rate 
match  and  connection ;  and  really,  Miss  Bailey, 
to  speak  plainly " 

'^  You  have  been  speaking  plainly,  my  Lord, 
have  you  not  ? "  she  said,  interrupting  him  in 
a  sort  of  passionate  manner.  "  Why  is  this 
addressed  to  me  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  1 
scorn  deception  of  every  kind,  and  will  not 
affect  ignorance  of  the  object  that  has  brought 
Lord  Formanton  here.  Is  this  the  meaning  of 
it,  that  I  interfere  with  these  prospects  and  the 
necessity  of  your  son's  making  an  advantageous 
marriage  ?  In  fairness,  I  may  ask,  is  this  what 
you  are  coming  to  ? " 

*'  No,  no — dear  no,"  said  the  other,  rather 
alarmed.  "God  forbid!  But  young  men  are 
so  impulsive,  and  I  was  so  afraid  my  son  had 
gone  further  than " 

"  Gone  further ! "  said  she,  her  face  flushing 
up,  and  her  eyes  flashing.  "  Now  I  understand. 
Then  ask  him   for  the  whole  story,  and  he  is 
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honourable  enough  to  tell.  He  will  suppress 
nothing  as  to  my  behaviour.  Ask  him  for  the 
two  letters  I  wrote  to  him  that  he  received  this 
morning.  Oh  !  what  have  I  done  to  be  exposed 
to  this  ! " 

He  was  much  alarmed  at  the  sensation-scene 
into  which  he  had  been  drawn.  He  was  a 
clumsy  negotiator :  possibly,  as  some  of  his 
friends  said,  because  he  had  been  attache  at  a 
foreign  court.  "  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it 
was  your  fault  ! " 

"  My  fault  !  "  she  repeated.  "  You  are  de- 
termined to  heap  mortifications  on  me.  But  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  disdain  to  clear  them- 
selves through  mistaken  delicacy.  There  must 
be  justice  done  me  in  this  matter.  You  seem 
to  think  of  me  as — I  blush  to  say  it — as  some 
unworthy  schemer  with  designs,  as  it  is  called  ; 
one  who  was  to  be  frightened  or  bought  off." 

His  Lordship  started  at  this  last  charge,  which 
was  very  near  the  truth.  "I  give  you  my 
solemn  word  of  honour,"  he  said,  not  pointing 
this  solemn  affirmation  at  any  statement,  "that 
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is,  I  never  meant But  what  can  a  man  do  ? 

He  hears  all  sorts  of  strange  rumours  about  his 


5) 

son. 


"  This  will  not  do,  my  Lord,"  said  she, 
proudly.  "  You  owe  me  an  amende ;  and  I 
must  appeal  to  Mr.  Conway  solemnly  in  this 
matter." 

*'  To  be  sure.  I  promise  it,"  said  the  peer, 
joyfully.  "Nothing  could  be  more  handsome 
or  fairer." 

"  I  am  sure,"  went  on  Jessica,  "  one  of  your 
rank  and  honour  will  not  be  content  with  that 
conventional  amende.  Your  own  heart  will  tell 
you  that  an  acknowledgment,  as  formal  as  the 
charge  you  came  here  to  make,  is  owing  to  me." 

"  I  shall  make  it  a  point,"  said  the  nobleman, 
eagerly,  "  you  may  depend  on  it.  You  see,  it 
is  a  delicate  matter  on  both  sides,  and  hard 
to  approach.  You  must  be  indulgent.  Miss 
Bailey,  in  the  case  of  a  father ;  for,  I  assure 
you,  in  George's  case  we  cannot  afford  —  it 
would  be  fatal — to  make  a  mistake.  I  am 
really  sorry  to   have   hurt   your   feelings ;    but 
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the  family  depends,  to  a  great  measure,  on 
George.  Here  is  this  fine  estate  of  Panton 
Castle,  and  all  that — a  nice  girl " 

"  You  put  them  in  the  proper  order,"  said 
she. 

"  Ehem  !  Well,  you  know  I  am  a  business 
man  ;  and  no  man,  peer  or  peasant,  is  ashamed 
to  want  money  or  advancement.  He  is  my  own 
son,  and  I  look  to  his  real  interest." 

"  With  those  views,  then,  you  had  better 
speak  to  my  father,  whom  I  see  coming  in  now. 
But,  before  that,  I  ask  you,  finally,  do  you 
understand  my  position  in  this  matter  ?  " 

"  Certainly — certainly  ;  depend  on  me." 


CHAPTEK   XII. 

A   PLOT. 

A  FLUSTER,  a  tramping,  a  creaking,  and  blow- 
ing :  the  Doctor  was  beating  in.  "  My  dear 
Lord,  you  here  !  This  is  my  daughter.  Did  you 
offer  any  wine  or  lunch  ?  No.  Such  a  thing ! 
You  should  have  sent  for  me." 

"  Miss  Bailey  and  I  have  got  on  very  well." 

"  You  needn't  stay  here."  Jessica  was  already 
going.  '*  She  has  a  curious,  brusque  manner, 
my  Lord.  I  don't  know  how  she  has  picked  it 
up — and,  I  hope,  was  not  giving  any  of  her 
new-fangled  theories  about  the  bridge  ?  " 

'*  What  bridge  ?  Dear  no.  I  misunderstood 
her  a  little.  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  Doctor. 
Suppose  we  go  out  into  the  garden  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.     I  know  that  my  daughter  has 

I    2 
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been  at  her  aesthetics,  and  all  that.  Such  folly  ! 
I  assure  you,  my  Lord,  I  do  my  best  to  prevent 
her  troubling  people  with  such  nonsense.  There 
is  a  charming  family  over  here — of  course  you 
know  them — Sir  Charles  Pan  ton,  and  all  that ; 
and,  really,  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  she 
battles  with  that  poor  young  lady — !  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lord  Formanton,  on  whom 
fresh  lights  were  breaking  every  moment.  *'  Oh, 
that  explains  a  great  deal.  Your  daughter  is  a 
very  clever  young  lady  ;  but  you  are  a  man  of 
the  world,  Doctor  Bailey.  And  now  I  just  want 
to  put  the  matter  before  you  in  a  business-like 
way." 

The  amount  of  eager  assent,  hearty  endorse- 
ment, and  cordial  promise  that  came  from  the 
Doctor,  as  they  walked  round  and  round  many 
times,  was  wonderful.  Delicacy,  as  the  peer 
soon  saw,  would  be  thrown  away  on  such  an 
occasion. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  it,  and,  T  can  assure  you,  dis- 
countenanced the  business.  But,  my  Lord,  she  is 
beyond  my  control.     What  you  say  would  be 
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just  the  thing,  suitable  ia  every  way.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  see  it,  and  so  would  every  one 
here.  So  nice,  so  suitable  in  every  way,"  added 
the  Doctor,  plaintively. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  so  embarrassing,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  and  your  daughter  spoke  so  plainly  ; 
but  you,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  see  the  thing." 

This  shape  of  compliment  is  jam  for  many 
a  powder,  to  more  besides  Doctor  Bailey.  The 
phrases — "  You  and  I  are  men  of  the  world," 
"  Between  men  of  the  world  like  you  and  me," 
have  carried  many  a  doubtful  proposal. 

The  delighted  Doctor  answered,  "To  be  sure, 
to  be  sure  !  You  know,  my  Lord,  they  say  here 
that  your  son  has  only  to  ask  and  to  have. 
Miss  Panton  has  shown  her  preference  in  the 
most  marked  manner." 

"  You  don't  tell  me  that ! "  cried  the  peer. 
"  That  is  good  news,  indeed.  Tell  me  what  you 
know  about  that." 

This  strange  disloyal  Doctor  took  the  guest's 
arm,  and  poured  into  his  ear  all  the  whispers  and 
gossips  of  the  parish  ;  and  the  grateful  nobleman 
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then  proceeded  to  open  those  little  tempting 
prospects  he  had  been  meditating  a^  he  came 
along.  The  Doctor  was  transported  as  his  alli- 
ance was  thus  made  sure  of.  "  You  may  rely  on 
me,"  he  said,  taking  the  peer's  hands  between 
both  his  ;  "  rely  on  me.  I  am  shocked  to  think 
you  should  bave  bad  any  anxiety  coming  from 
our  house.     But  til  take  care  of  tbe  rest  now." 

No  sooner  was  he  alone  than  the  Doctor 
tramped  through  his  hall,  calling,  "Here, 
Jessica !  Come,  send  her  down,  some  one. 
What  is  the  girl  at  ?  Is  there  no  one  to 
attend  ? " 

She  came  down,  the  traces  of  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  resolved  and  cold. 

"  Now,  see  here,  girl,"  said  the  Doctor,  he 
never  cared  about  the  servants  hearing.  *'  This 
is  a  nice  kettle -of- fish  you  have  brought  us  into. 
Nice  thing  it  is  for  me,  a  minister  of  the  place, 
and  all  that,  to  have  the  highest  nobles  in  the 
land  coming  to  complain  of  the  scheming  and 
the  trepanning  of  their  sons  by  designing  girls  ! 
Faugli  !       A     pretty     business     your     political 
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economy  and  rubbish  have  brought  us  into.     I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

'*  Father,  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  this.  There 
has  been  enough  said,  and  enough  degradation 
for,  me  !" 

"  For  me,  you  mean !  Am  I  out  of  it  ? 
Indecent  so  it  is  !  Scampering  after  a  young 
man  of  that  sort,  heir  to  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  kingdom " 

**  Father,  I  can't,  I  wont  listen  to  this.  Stop  ; 
it  is  cruel — barbarous  !  " 

''  But  I  won't  stop.  A  fine,  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  like  that,  whom  I  ask  to  *  my 
dinner-table  ;  and  a  foolish  countrified  girl  must 
go  baiting  her  traps " 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  Jessica  had  sunk  down,  half 
on  the  floor,  half  buried  on  the  sofa,  overcome, 
not  so  much  by  this  gross  and  unseemly  attack 
as  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  figure  in  the 
doorway. 

The  Doctor  was  only  put  out  for  a  moment, 
though  he  saw  Conway  standing  in  mute  aston- 
ishment.    "  Oh,  I  have  been  speaking  plainly," 
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he  said.  "  Mr.  Conway,  your  good  father  and  I 
have  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  on  this 
matter.     And  he  acquits  me  perfectly." 

"  Pray  don't/'  said  Conway  raising  up  Jessica. 
"Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  letting  me  say  a 
few  words  to  your  daughter  in  private  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.     Nothing  can  be   fairer.     No, 
no.     I    have  ah^^ays    been   above-board  —  sands 
puri\'  so  he  pronounced  it,  "  and  reproach.     And 
1  can  assure  you " 

"  You  said  you  would  leave  me  a  few 
moments  %  " 

This  was  like  taking  the  Doctor  by  the 
shoulders  and  putting  him  out.  "To  be  sure," 
he  said:  "and  you  must  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
and " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  me,"  said  Conway, 
violently.  And  then  Doctor  Bailey  retired  to 
consult  his  Clergy  List  as  to  the  value  of 
livings,  &c. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A     SOLEMN     PLEDGE. 

At  that  spectacle  of  the  humbled,  prostrate 
Jessica,  Conway  felt  something  pierce  his  heart. 
Something  like  shame  at  his  own  theatrical 
refinings,  his  triflings  and  elegant  manipulations 
of  women's  hearts,  came  back  to  him.  He  saw 
in  a  second  how  such  pastime  had  turned 'into 
this  ruin  and  devastation  before  him.  Jessica 
looked  up,  and  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  You 
see  how  it  has  all  ended.  Yet  if  I  could  have 
helped  it  you  would  not  have  seen  me  in  this 
way.  But  I  cannot  bear  up  against  all  this 
mortification  —  this  degradation.  My  father, 
your  father — if  you  only  knew  what  has  been 
heaped  upon  me  !  I  could  die  this  moment. 
You  do  not  come  to  tell  me  that  I  have  had 
schemes  and " 
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'*  God  forbid,  Jessica !  My  humiliation  has 
been  nearly  as  great,  but  more  deserved.  As  [ 
live,  I  have  no  part  in  this.  You  will  believe 
me.     You  saw  my  father  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  he  came  to  treat  with  the  manoeuvring 
girl  of  the  country — to  show  her  ^  the  thing 
could  not  be,'  to  ( speak  as  a  man  of  the  world 
and  of  sense,  to  make  all  sure — interpose  be- 
tween the  bold  designing  country-girl  and  the 
hope  of  his  family.  Oh,  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  come  to  this  !  I,  who  tried  to  behave 
honourably,  that  strove  to  sacrifice  myself." 

"  No  one  is  responsible  but  me,"  said  Conway, 
eagerly.  "  The  wrong  must  be  repaired.  It  is 
gross,  scandalous,  and  cruel !  I  can  do  it  still. 
Let  those  who  brought  ruin  on  our  estates  bear 
the  brunt   of  it.     I    am   not    called    on  to   sell 

myself  in  the  market.     And  yet Oh,  what 

have  I  done  !  for  I  have  done  it,  Jessica.  How 
mean,  base,  and  contemptible  you  wdll  think 
me  !  " 

Jessica  drew  herself  up.  "  First  understand 
me,"  she  said.     "  I  was  ready  to  love  you,  and 
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do  love  you.  After  the  degrading  charges  made 
against  me,  that  is  over  !  I  may  tell  you  fear- 
lessly I  love  you,  George  Conway,  because  I  can 
never  belong  to  you.  You  know  how  they 
laughed  at  my  firm  downright  way  of  speaking. 
Well,  you  may  depend  on  it  in  this  case.  I 
have  lost  you  for  ever — for  ever  I  am  lost  to 
you.  But  let  me  know  all.  They  wish  you  to 
marry  her." 

'*Yes,"  said  Conway.  "And  I  have  just 
come  from  her,  and  done  the  meanest,  most 
degrading " 

"  I  can  understand.  And  my  enemy,  too  ! 
This  might  seem  a  stab  !  but  no,  she  lias  had  to 
buy  you.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest.  The 
soul  that  lives  on  money  and  lands,  can  get 
nothing  but  with  money  :  even  love  it  must  buy. 
I  grieve  that  you  should  be  her  victim." 

"  I  shall  be  no  victim,"  said  he,  passionately, 
*'  if  T  can  but  get  free.  But,  no,  no,"  he  added, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  "  my  own  dull, 
selfish  heartlessness  was  wound  in  a  net  about 
me.     For  indeed,  Jessica,  all  the  time  I  loved. 
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and  said  I  7mcst  love  you.  Under  all  that 
strange  misunderstanding  I  felt  myself  drawn 
to  your  noble,  independent,  gallant  nature.  I 
longed  to  fight  the  battle  beside  you.  But  a  few 
more  days,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  little  differ- 
ences, I  must  have  been  drawn  to  you  for  ever : 
I  feel  it — I  know  it.  But  a  miserable  com- 
bination of  circumstances  have  driven  me  into 
this.  Her  father — my  father — our  family  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  and  disgrace — I  cannot,  alas ! 
say  that  your  letters  helped  to  this  misery  ;  for  I 
saw  beneath  them,  and  admired  you  the  more." 

Her  face  brightened.  "  Well,  this  is  some- 
thing to  hear ;  this  is  something  to  sacrifice.  I 
shall  be  a  heroine  after  all.  After  what  you 
have  said  the  blow  is  nothing.  Oh,  I  do  not 
care  to  conceal  it  now.  I  do  grudge  this 
triumph  to  her.  I  have  said  it  before,  so  I  may 
repeat  it  now  when  all  is  over.  I  grudge  you  to 
her ;  for  I  know  that  this  is  but  part  of  that 
never-dying  dislike  of  me.  Now  she  has  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  and  humbled  me,  but  not  in  the 
way   she    imagines.      I  think   of  you.      When 
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yesterday  I  saw  that  bridge  in  ruins  all  for  the 
one  persistent  purpose,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
presage  of  a  greater  ruin  to  come.  I  cannot 
forgive  her.  No  !  Never  !  She  has  robbed  you, 
and  robbed  me ;  cast  both  our  hearts  together 
into  that  stream,  just  as  her  workmen  may  have 
flung  pieces  of  her  bridge.  But,  oh  !  let  me 
know  this — as  something  to  take  with  me — that 
had  all  this  not  happened,  you  might  have  felt 
towards  me  as  one  that  you  had  sought  for  and 
found  ;  that  you  could  have  loved  and  cherished, 
and  taught,  and  made  like  to  yourself.  You  may 
know  this  now  that  all  is  at  an  end,  and  thai  we 
never  go  back  on  what  has  happened.  In  the 
long,  dark  night  of  my  life  this  will  be  a  little 
lamp,  always  kept  burning." 

"You  noble  girl,"  cried  Conway,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  about  to  say.  "  Why  did 
1  not  learn  all  this  before  ?  Your  true,  faithful 
nature  and  my  own  foolish  heart  were  between  ; 
and  I  say  to  you  solemnly,  were  anything 
to  break  this  off — anything  to  happen  which 
should   set    us  both  free  and    looking   towards 
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each    other — I  would   swear    to   rush    back    to 
your  feet." 

He  was  gone.  Jessica  looked  after  him  long 
and  wildly.  "  This  is  the  comfort  he  leaves  me, 
as  he  thinks  !  It  is  but  planting  another  dagger 
in  my  heart.  Oh  ! "  she  added,  passionately, 
"  that  I  may  be  taught  not  to  forgive  her,  but 
to  hate  her  with  a  growing  hate  for  this  work 
of  hers  ! " 

She  remained  long  in  that  state.  Her  father 
then  strode  in.  "  Where  is  he  ? "  he  said.  "  I 
told  them  to  show  him  into  my  study.  Mr. 
Dudley,  I  mean." 

"  He  was  not  here,"  she  said,  coldly. 

"  Oh !  Come.  No  tragics.  Show  some 
sense.  Make  the  best  of  all  this.  It  is  to  be 
made  up  to  me.  Lord  Formanton  is  a  man  of 
honour." 

Thus  Dr.  Bailey. 

The  scorn  in  Jessica's  face  !  *'  I  see  !  It  is 
all  becoming  clearer  every  moment.  You  are 
to  be  paid  for  this." 

"  No  insolence  to  me,  ma'am.      I  have  done 
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my  duty.     Where's  Mr.  Dudley  ?     He  went  in 
through  the  greenhouse." 

"He  is  not  here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
him."  She  then  left  the  room.  Mr.  Dudley  could 
not  be  found,  to  the  great  ill-humour  of  the 
Doctor.  But  Mr.  Dudley  was  a  very  impatient 
man,  and  very  likely,  having  got  into  the  green- 
house and  heard  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  and  so  went  away 
in  disgust. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 


During    these  days,  tlie  various  Grundy s  of 
the  seaport  were  kept  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
by   the    various    dramatic    events :    the    sudden 
illness   of    the    Queen    of  Panton,  her   no   less 
mysterious   recovery  ;    the  open    defiance  —  the 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet — that  removal   of 
the  bridge,  which  had  actually  been  sold,   and 
was  lying  there  on  the  banks  in  pieces,  waiting 
removal.     There  was  much  angry  feeling  about 
this  injudicious  step,  more  than  perhaps  its  value 
deserved,  and  it  was  felt  that  Sir  Charles  had 
hopelessly   forfeited   all    chance   of    sitting   for 
the  borough.     More  interested  still  were  they  in 
the   struggle    between    the    two   girls,    now   it 
would  seem  approaching  a  crisis ;  and,  best  of 
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all,  wild  and  deliglitful  rumours  were  afloat  that 
the  battle  was  for  the  fascinating  Conway,  who, 
it  was  believed,  had  offered  for  the  heiress,  but 
was  fiercely  claimed  by  that  bold  and  fearless 
parson's  daughter.  They  had  made  out  a  com- 
plete theory.  It  was  for  this  Lord  Formanton 
had  come  down  specially,  and  it  was  for  this 
that  Doctor  Bailey  was  seen  posting  about, 
taking;  strides  of  extra  leng;th. 

Miserable  days  of  flurry  and  agitation  followed 
for  one  of  the  actresses  in  that  scene,  the  hapless 
Jessica,  who  found  all  her  boasted  training  and 
resolution  melting  down  in  the  hot  fires  of 
agitation  and  excitement.  Leaden  weights 
seemed  to  be  hung  round  her  heart ;  she  listened 
early  for  reports  and  news,  but  could  hear  little. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  yacht  was  at  last 
going  away.  The  sailors  were  making  their 
purchases  and  gettiug  in  stores.  A  dinner  of  a 
farewell  nature — the  news  as  usual  coming  vid 
Silvertop — was  preparing  at  the  castle,  at  which 
it  was  believed  something  certain  would  tran- 
spire as  to  what  was  making  the  public  mind 
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so  feverish.  Lord  Formanton  had  remained  a 
few  days,  and  was  actually  a  guest  at  the  castle, 
that  cunning  nobleman  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  against  one  whose  designs  he 
still  feared,  and  who  might  attempt  a  surprise. 
Long  after,  he  often  described  her  as  "  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  girls  he  ever  met."  They 
all  saw  little  of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to  keep 
on  board  his  vessel.  To  Jessica  this  suspense 
was  growing  intolerable.  She  longed  for  him 
to  be  gone,  to  be  married,  to  be  doing  something, 
to  be  writinor.  She  felt  the  life  she  herself  led 
was  growing  unendurable ;  something  of  action, 
even  the  life  of  a  governess,  was  preferable. 
Her  father  and  his  coarse  violence,  or  violent 
coarseness,  was  too  much. 

It  was  the  morning  of  that  departure,  the  morn- 
ing, too,  of  what  was  to  be  for  her  a  very  re- 
markable day.  She  sat  at  the  gloomy  breakfast 
table,  silent  as  usual,  while  her  father  opened 
his  letters.  He  did  not  at  all  relish  her  new 
manner,  as  it  brought  a  sort  of  inconvenience. 
He  read  one  with  great  eagerness. 
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"  Conway  off  this  evening.  Hallo  !  I  must 
see  him  at  once.  Very  odd  his  father  has  not 
answered  me.  He  had  better  not  forget  his 
obligations  to  me.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
this  ? "  he  added,  bluntly.  "  No  ;  of  course  you 
don't.  What's  over  you,  girl  ?  Have  you  lost 
your  tongue  ?  I^'y®  want  to  make  out  a 
grievance  against  me,  because  I  did  my  duty 
as  a  clergyman  ?  I  didn't  want  to  have  My 
house  turned  into  a  mantrap.  I  didn't  want  to 
have  snares  and  gins  set  here." 

She  rose  up.  *'  I  can't  bear  this,  father,"  she 
said,  passionately.  "  It  must  end  here.  It- will 
kill  me  if  it  goes  on.  That  you  have  no 
affection,  no  heart  for  me,  I  have  seen  long 
ago.  But  you  must  spare  me,  in  common 
humanity.  Above  all,  do  not  speak  of  that — 
what  I  suppose  are  the  wages  for  which  you 
sold  me  and  my  happiness.  I  suppose  they  are 
not  forthcoming.     It  is  a  just  judgment." 

His  large  hand  stopped  as  it  was  carrying  a 
bit  of  toast  to  his  lips  ;  his  great  eyes  stared  at 
her. 

K  2 
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"  Oh,  what  treachery  unexampled  to  sell  your 
own  daughter's  chance  of  happiness ! "  She 
went  on,  "I  always  knew  my  duty  to  you, 
and  performed  it.  I  put  up  with  unkindness, 
selfishness,  and  coarse  rudeness  before  strangers ; 
what  you  did  in  private  I  did  not  heed, 
because  I  was  a  daughter  and  you  my  father, 
and  a  clergyman  besides.  If  it  were  told,  say 
from  a  pulpit,  that  one  in  the  land  could  enter 
into  a  bargain,  and  deliberately  arrange  for  his 
own  child's  disappointment  and  misery,  it  would 
be  disbelieved.  They  would  say  it  might  do 
for  a  novel." 

For  once  Doctor  Bailey,  a  little  taken  back 
at  this  view,  attempted  to  justify  himself  hotly. 
"  I  made  no  bargain.  Don't  talk  to  me  !  Are 
you  in  the  right  mind  ?  I  am  entitled  to  my 
promotion :  no  one  more  so.  Heaven  knows. 
Haven't  I  slaved,  and  for  you  and  the  ungrate- 
ful pack  in  this  house,  long  enough  ?  And 
so  you  thought  you  were  sure  of  the  man, 
Lord  Formanton's  son  ?  You  have  the  assur- 
ance  " 
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"  And  you  deny  it  in  addition.  For  shame, 
father.^^ 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,  ma'am  !  How  dare  you 
be  insolent,  or  bring  7ne  to  account !  I,  that 
am  filling  your  idle  mouths  from  the  sweat  of 
my  brow " 

"Exactly,"  she  said,  coldly.  "That  is  what 
I  have  been  thinking  over  these  few  days.  I 
cannot  stay  here  longer.  It  is  chilling  my  very 
heart.  I  find  neither  warmth  nor  sunshine,  nor 
anything  that  helps  me  to  live.  If  I  stay  on  in 
this  atmosphere  I  shall  be  changed  into  some- 
thing unnatural.  I  cannot  stand  it.  I  mu^  go 
out  of  this,  or  I  shall  die,  body  and  soul.'' 

"  What  insolence  !  I  to  be  talked  to  in  this 
manner  !  Then  go.  Pack  out  as  soon  as  you 
like.  You  had  better  think  twice  about  it,  though, 
I  tell  you  this,  ma'am :  you  sha'n't  stay  here,  in 
my  house,  until  you  come  and  apologize  humbly 
to  me  for  your  insolence.  Nice  things  I  have  to 
.  put  up  with." 

"I  do  apologize  to  you,  father,"  she  said, 
calmly,  "  if  I  have  offended;  but  I  must  leave 
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this  house.  I  shall  get  duller,  and  my  reason 
will  go,  if  I  stay.  We  were  all  made  for  kind- 
ness, and  a  kind  word,  at  least,  once  in  the 
year ;  while  from  you,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
when  I  have  ever  received  a  gracious  or  a 
tolerant  word.  Heaven  forgive  you,  father, 
and  make  you  gentler  and  more  human." 

Ife  was  about  to  throw  open  the  flood-gates, 
and  let  the  torrent  of  his  wrath  come  bursting 
out,  carrying  stones  and  all  sorts  of  coarse 
matter  with  it,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
a  visitor.  It  was  Dudley,  with  an  almost 
malignant  air  of  satisfaction  on  his  face.  He 
looked  at  her  curiously,  and  with  her  old 
instinct  she  disdained  to  fly,  but  kept  her 
ground. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A    FATAL     MEETING. 


He  was  full  of  news.  First,  the  perfect 
recovery  of  Miss  Panton,  who  was  now  bright, 
sparkling,  full  of  spirits,  and  happy. 

**We  all  know  the  physician/'  he  added, 
significantly,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it  now,  though 
I  was  opposed  to  it  before.  I  own  I  thought  he 
was  a  trifler  and  philanderer,  but  now  we  all  see 
he  was  in  earnest." 

"A  most  proper  match,"  said  the  Doctor 
eagerly.  "  I  had  Lord  Formanton  here  in  this 
room.     Perfect  nobleman/' 

"We  won't  see  the  future  bridegroom  at 
dinner  to-day,  though.  Conway  has  got  a 
telegram  from  home,  and  the  yacht,  they  say, 
will  sail  this  very  evening."     She  did  not  start 
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at  this  news,  as  Dudley  seemed  to  expect,  though 
it  made  her  blood  run  swiftly.  ''  They  are  going 
away,"  he  went  on,  "  soon,  and  I  suppose  will  all 
meet  in  London." 

"  Most  proper — most  proper,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  :  the  right  thing, 
of  course." 

^Then  I  have  a  piece  of  news  that  will  not 
please  Miss  Bailey.  That  unlucky  bridge  is 
down  at  last,  and  actually  sold  into  the  next 
county.  So  ends  the  great  bridge  question,  and 
when  we  look  back  on  all  the  warmth  and 
excitement,  how  absurd  it  seems  ! — all  about  an 
iron  bridge.  So  I  said  to  Miss  Panton  this 
morning,  but  she  pointed  to  the  pieces,  and  said  : 
*  Another  victory  for  me  ! ' " 

"Let  her  take  care,"  said  Jessica;  "acts  of 
oppression  like  this  cry  aloud  for  judgment, 
which  is  sure  to  come." 

"  What,  pulling  down  an  old  bridge  ? "  said 
Dudley. 

"  Is  the  girl  mad  or  a  fool  ?  "  said  the  Doctor, 
roughly. 
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"Oh!"  said  Dudley,  slowly,  ''Miss  Bailey 
has  reason,  good  reason,  for  all  this  heat.  If  she 
were  candid  enough  she  would  own  it." 

''But  I  warn  her,"  said  Jessica ;  "  and  as  you 
are  her  friend  and  champion,  I  ask  you  to  warn 
her.  I  wish  her  no  ill,  as  I  stand  here,  though 
this  and  other  steps  have  been  taken  to  injure 
me.  Take  care  she  be  not  reckoned  with  in 
time,  for  all  her  wealth." 

Dudley's  face  was  contorted  with  rage. 
"  Threats  to  that  angel  I  Threaten  her  because 
she  has  been  successful  in  getting  wealth  and 
honour,  and  the  liking  and  love  of  friends  *?  "• 

"  You  judge  these  things  according  to  your 
nature,"  said  Jessica,  calmly,  and  rising  to  go 
away.  "  I  utter  no  threats,  though  I  understand 
the  insinuation.  Let  her  reckon  with  her  own 
conscience  for  all  her  treatment  of  me,  beginning 
so  long  ago.  Only  I  again  warn  her,  she  whose 
life  is  so  precarious,  these  things  are  not  allowed 
to  go  on  without  punishment." 

"  That  is  noble,  and  generous  !  "  said  Dudley, 
bitterly.    "  We  understand  you  now.  Miss  Bailey. 
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But  the  Almighty  does  not  give  us  all  strong 
chests,  sound  working  hearts,  and  iron  blood- 
vessels. I  wish  and  pray  He  did,  or  that  He 
would  take  them  from  some,  and  give  them  to 
the  more  precious." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  left  the  room. 
A  version  of  that  scene  was  over  the  town  before 
evening ;  how  Miss  Bailey  had  publicly  defied 
her  rival  through  Mr.  Dudley,  and  warned  her 
that  she  would  be  publicly  punished  for  it. 
Before  evening,  too,  that  defiance  had  reached 
that  very  rival. 

Jessica  was  left  to  think  upon  the  strange 
news.  So  Conway  was  going  away,  and  the 
familiar  image  of  the  pretty  yacht,  to  which  the 
place  had  grown  so  accustomed,  would  be  seen 
no  more.  Well,  indeed,  might  the  Doctor  utter 
his  unmeant  self-benediction.      "  God  bless  me  !  " 

This,  indeed,  would  be  a  relief ;  it  would  bring 
a  term,  an  end  to  the  act,  as  it  were.  Once  he 
was  gone,  somethinf/  would  be  over  ;  it  was  like 
the  criminal  longing  for  the  day  of  execution. 
She  herself  could  not  go  till  he  had  gone ;  then 
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slie  would  go,  rush  out  on  the  workl.  She  dared 
not  think  that  he  would  come  to  say  good-bye- 
Even  if  he  did,  she  felt  she  could  not  see  him  ; 
but  still  for  him  not  to  make  the  attempt  seemed 
almost  too  stoical.  But  the  miserable  day  wore 
on  and  he  never  came.  About  three  a  sailor 
arrived  with  a  letter. 

"  I  am  summoned  away  suddenly.  All  has 
been  arranged  at  Pan  ton ;  and  I  shall  go  through 
it  all,  as  you  would  expect  me  to  do,  with  honour 
and  loyalty.     We  must  not  look  back — at  least 

I  dare  not Yet  remember  how  solemnly 

I  am  bound  to  you,  and  you  to  me.  From  that 
there  can  be  no  escape.  Much  may  happen 
between ;  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  chances 

of  the  world  may  turn  up I   have  told 

her  bluntly — and  I  should  have  loathed  myself 
if  I  had  not — how  I  had  been  forced  so  suddenly 
into  this  match.  She  only  thinks  me  the  more 
noble  for  the  confession.  Yet  still  be  patient. 
I  have  a  strange  instinct  that  something  must 
interpose  between  me  and  this  unworthy,  this 
sinful  holocaust.  I  have  been  weak,  foolish, 
and  culpable  ;  but  do  not  deserve  such  a  fate. 
Neither  have  you  deserved  it.     I  owe  you  the 
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amende  of  a  life ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  paid, 
I  shall  find  some  other  way.  Only  wait  and 
hope ;  wait  and  hope,  at  least,  until  this  day  two 
months  hence.  This  is  the  last  letter  I  may  write 
to  you.     Dearest,  injured  Jessica,  good-bye." 

Often  and  often  she  read  these  words  over  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  evening  approached,  and 
theT)octor  in  full  tenue,  drove  away  to  his  dinner 
at  the  castle.  At  her  window,  removed  from  that 
blustering  influence,  she  could  see  the  little  port 
below,  and  a  strange  fascination  made  her  fasten 
her  eyes  upon  the  yacht  lying  peacefully  there, 
ill-fated  barque,  that  had  brought  her  such  misery 
and  yet  such  happiness.  Even  as  she  watched 
she  saw  signs  that  foreshadowed  departure — sails 
half  drooped,  ready  to  spring  into  position  at 
a  word,  boats  passing  to  and  fro,  and  rowing 
round.  He  was  going,  sailing  away,  having 
accomplished  his  double  work.  He  had  con- 
quered both,  and  slte^  that  other,  had  conquered 
her.  As  she  watched,  the  idea  sent  a  chill  to 
her  very  heart.  As  long  as  that  elegant  craft 
reposed  there — the   first  thing  she  saw  in  the 
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morning — though  all  was  ended,  it  still  was  a 
symbol,  a  sign  that  he  was  there  still.  But  after 
this  day,  that  vacant  space  and  lonely  harbour ! 
She  was,  indeed,  anxious  that  she  herself  was 
gone,  gone  out  on  the  world.  She  had  long 
made  her  little  plan.  She  had  some  money  in 
her  own  right,  and  there  was  a  good  aunt,  or 
elderly  cousin — it  matters  not  much  which — 
who  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  though  she  was 
dull  and  old-fashioned  enough,  with  whom  she 
could  live. 

She  watched  until  she  felt  herself  oppressed 
with  fluttering  anxiety,  and  then  a  strange*  feel- 
ing took  possession  of  her  to  go  out,  breathe  the 
air,  and  wander  up  some  private  way,  and  look 
at  that  house  which  held  her  rival.  The  suspense 
was  intolerable.  Most  probably  he  was  up  there, 
exchanging  some  last  good-bye.  Bitter,  and 
even  despairing,  thoughts  came  on  her,  of  how 
short-lived,  after  all,  are  the  most  intense  dramatic 
feelings  ;  sure  to  give  way,  in  a  short  time,  before 
the  prose  workings  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

VICTORY   AND    DEATH. 

It  was  a  quiet  evening,  very  still,  and  the  sun, 
setting,  was  leaving  great  fiery  welts  and  streaks 
across  the  sky.  The  videttes  and  stragglers  of 
the  gaunt  firs  sprawled  their  arms  against  this 
brilliant  background  in  a  very  animating  fashion. 
The  town  was  deserted,  there  being  a  little  fair 
going  on  outside  St.  Arthur's. 

Jessica  wandered  off  nearly  a  mile  away  to  the 
hill-side,  across  the  river,  where  lay  the  castle 
peeping  through  the  thick  planting,  the  throne, 
as  it  were,  upon  which  her  cruel  and  victorious 
enemy  sat.  All  the  country  round,  the  trees,  the 
falling  valleys,  and  gentle  hills,  the  very  spot  on 
which  she  stood,  was  Laura's ;  even  that  noble 
river,  Heaven's  free  gift  to  man,  she  had  tried  to 
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grasp  that,  and  it  was  actually  hers ;  the  fishing, 
the  banks,  all  that  was  worth  having ;  only  the 
bare  fiction  of  a  legal  theory  gave  the  public  the 
use  of  the  water.  This  thought  made  her  lip 
curl.  "  A  poor  insignificant  child,  no  soul,  no 
wit,  or  intellect,  to  be  thus  endowed ;  and  for  a 
whim,  no  more,  pursue  vindictively  one  who  was 
her  superior  in  everything  !  "  It  was  hard,  too, 
she  was  thinking,  as  she  sat  down  on  a  rustic 
bench,  how  these  blows  came,  as  it  were,  in  a 
series.  Who  could  help  being  stunned  ?  Here 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  her  home,  and  of 
going  out  on  the  world,  having  lost  beside  what 
might  have  been  her  life  and  happiness.  There 
might  have  been  some  [interval,  surely,  some- 
thing to  break  the  stroke,  but  such  is  the  cruel 
dispensation  of  this  life. 

Afar  ofi"  she  saw  the  long  windows  of  the 
castle  all  ablaze  with  soft  light,  across  which 
shadows  flitted  occasionally.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  **  state  banquets,"  in  which  Mrs. 
Silvertop  revelled,  got  up  to  celebrate  the  grand 
"  conquest "  of  the  daughter  of  the  house,   and 
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defeat  of  the  aspiring  parson's  daughter.  "  Yes," 
she  said,  bitterly,  "  they  will  have  sent  round 
word  to  the  regular  toadies  and  jackals  of  the 
parish,  who  will  sing  in  chorus  down  the  table, 
*  so  suitable,  so  nice,  so  charming.' "  It  was  a 
bitter  cruel  defeat  and  mortification.  But  wealth 
in  this  world  must  always  win.  If  she  had  been 
tricky,  or  tried  finesse,  how  easily  she  could  have 
worsted  that  poor,  contemptible,  spoiled  child  1 
She  had  been  too  scrupulous,  and  had  wrecked 
her  whole  life.  The  other  was  to  be  happy, 
while  she.  was  to  be  an  outcast.  She  should  be 
punished — punishment  here  would  be  only  justice. 
And  it  was  no  harm  to  pray  that  it  may  over- 
take her  for  the  many  wrongs  she  had  done  to 
her. 

She  walked  straight  to  the  bank  and  found  all 
gone,  even  the  stone  piers  cleared  away,  the 
walks  filled  up ;  then  turned  away  hastily.  It 
seemed  the  emblem  of  a  victory,  victory  after 
a  long  and  weary  struggle,  in  which  she  had 
carried  ofi*  so  much  of  the  spoil.  The  sight  filled 
her  with  grief  and  anger. 
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Some  minutes  passed,  when,  looking  towards 
the  sea,  she  could  make  out  the  mainsail  flashing 
up  the  mast,  and  the  foresail  spreading — signs 
to  her  that  the  sailing  was  at  hand.  He  was  on 
board,  and  her  heart  sank;  with  this  she  felt  the 
dear  dream  was  to  end,  the  lights  to  go  out,  and 
she  to  begin  to  bear  about  within  her  a  chilled 
heart.  She  turned  her  eyes  away,  almost  hoping 
that  when  next  she  looked  it  might  be  gone. 
They  rested,  then,  on  the  castle,  where  the  other 
sat  in  triumph. 

She  was  standing  sheltered  behind  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did 'not 
hear  a  light  step  and  rustle.  Looking  round, 
she  started  at  seeing  a  face  eagerly  looking  out 
and  watching  the  yacht,  utterly  unconscious 
that  any  one  was  near.  This  apparition  almost 
stopped  the  current  of  her  blood.  Yet  surely 
this  was  too  hard,  too  much  of  a  triumph  ! 

Miss  Panton  was  only  a  few  feet  away  from 
her,  and  never  stirred.  The  excitement,  and  her 
love,  made  her  look  almost  beautiful.  She  was 
in  her  dinner  dress,  a  light  opera  cloak,  wrapped 
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about  her,  with  flowers  in  her  hair.  There  was 
something  strange  about  this  apparition  among 
the  trees  and  real  flowers,  and  any  looker-on 
miorht  have  fancied  that  now  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  was  gone,  she  must  have  fluttered  in  some 
ghostly  way  across  that  river. 

The  eager  face  was  lit  up  with  joy  and  excite- 
ment. She  seemed  to  strain  upwards  so  as  to 
make  herself  conspicuous  to  the  craft,  now  so 
lazily  lifting  its  wings.  Next  she  was  waving 
a  handkerchief,  and  Jessica  started  as  she  heard 
her  say  aloud  and  with  delight : 

"  He  sees  me  !     My  own  darling ! " 

So  she  watched,  and  so  did  the  other  watch, 
until  the  vessel  had  glided  slowly  out  to  sea. 
Then  Laura  turned  and  gave  a  start  of  surprise 
that  seemed  like  one  of  terror,  as  she  saw  Jessica 
standing  before  her.     There  was  a  silence. 

**  What  have  you  come  here  for  ? "  she  said, 
at  last.  "Was  it  to  see  that?''  And  she 
pointed.  "  Well,  there  he  sails  away  !  All 
your  watching  will  never  bring  him  back  to 
you." 
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Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  chest  panting, 
and  her  excitement  seemed  to  grow  as  she 
spoke. 

"  I  did  you  no  harm,"  answered  Jessica, 
slowly,  and  with  a  curious  bitterness  and  dis- 
dain, "  and  never  meant  to  do  so.  You  seem 
to  exult  that  you  have  striven  to  separate,  to 
hrihe  from  me  the  only  one  that  I  liked,  and 
that  liked  me  !  " 

The  other  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  there  he  sails,"  said  Miss  Panton, 
"  bound  to  me  for  ever,  to  return  in  three 
weeks  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  It  seems 
sudden,  does  it  not?  but  he  has  told  me  fairly 
and  nobly  that  he  will  strive  hard  to  love  and 
worship  me  as  I  deserve.  This  is  the  end  of 
your  hatred  and  your  plots  against  me  ! " 

"  Yes ;  you  are  entitled  to  some  exertion  on 
his  side,"  the  other  answered,  her  father's  colour 
rushing  to  her  cheeks.  "  All  this  place,  those 
lands,  and  estates,  and  that  fine  castle  entitles 
you  to  that,  of  right.  He  told  me  he  would 
carry  out  his    contract  honourably.      But   with 
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all  your  lands  and  castles,  I  tell  you,  you  have 
purchased  him  cheaply  !  " 

Flashes  of  scarlet  came  into  that  pale  face, 
and  seemed  to  flow  over  her  throat.  Her  lips 
trembled  with  nervous  anger.  **  You  dare  to 
speak  to  me  in  this  way — you  and  your  schem- 
ing father,  whose  plots  we  have  detected  and 
sefen  through  !  And  from  whom  he  escaped. 
Thank  Heaven  !  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  by 
me  !  I  own  it.  So  you  persuade  yourself  that 
he  is  forced  into  this — has  sold  himself.  I  wish 
I  had  ten  times  as  much  to  give  him."  She 
was  growing  more  and  more  excited. 

Now  Jessica  lost  all  restraint.  "  But  did  he 
tell  you  why  he  was  forced  into  this  step — to 
give  the  one  he  loved  up  ?  That  it  was  a  sacri- 
fice to  save  his  father  and  family.  You  know  it, 
and  cannot  deny  it.  It  is  your  money  that  will 
set  the  family  all  straight." 

The  other  was  turning  as  pale  as  she  had  been 
crimson  before. 

"  And  after  that  there  is  more.     What  if  he 
had  offered  to  make  a  solemn  oath — which  we 
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would  fulfil  if  tlie  opportunity  came  *?  But 
which,"  she  added  with  scorn,  "  at  this  instant  I 
release  him  from.  If  ever  he  was  free  again,  and 
came  to  me  on  his  knees  with  that  amende,  I 
would  not  accept  it." 

"What  is  this— what  oath?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  How  dare  you  ! "  said  the  other, 
faintly. 

Jessica  turned  away  with  triumph.  "  I  have 
made  her  feel  at  last,"  she  thought.  *'  He  loves 
me,  not  youV^  she  resumed  aloud.  "You  have 
forced  me  to  say  more  than  I  intended.  Go, 
and  let  us  never  meet,  or  see  each  other  more." 

She  received  no  answer  save  a  faint  cry,  and 
looking  round  saw  Miss  Panton  sinking  on  a 
bench,  her  hand  to  her  side,  her  handkerchief  to 
her  mouth.  *'  Run,  and  quickly  !  Help — to 
the — house  ! "  she  gasped  faintly.  The  hand- 
kerchief fell  from  her  mouth  as  she  spoke,  and 
Jessica  saw  with  horror  there  was  a  streak  of 
blood  upon  it.  "  Quick,"  said  the  other  more 
faintly.  "  Cross  !  cross  over.  Oh,  1  shall  die  ! 
—die  here  !     The  boat ! " 
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Terror-stricken,  and  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  did,  she  turned  and  rushed  toward  the 
river  bank,  as  if  to  cross  by  the  old  familiar 
bridge.  This  was  but  an  instinct ;  and  she 
recollected  with  a  pang  that  there  could  be  no 
means  of  Q-ettinor  across.  What  was  she  to 
do  ?  Ah,  the  bridge  was  gone  !  There  was  the 
castle,  the  merry  diners,  the  Doctor  himself 
among  them,  appearing  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  or  so  away — in  reality  more  than  a  mile 
off.  In  a  sort  of  agony  of  despair  she  tossed 
her  arms  wildly  to  attract  the  attention  of  some 
one  at  the  windows,  and  then  as  wildly  started 
off  like  a  deer  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
She  was  so  bewildered  and  horror-stricken,  that 
she  had  no  space  to  reflect,  or  think  of  a  plan. 
The  shortest  way  was  the  little  path  along  the 
bank  under  the  trees.  She  seemed  pursued  by 
all  the  furies  of  indecision  and  desperation ;  for 
she  could  only  think  of  that  fatal  stain  on  the 
handkerchief,  and  that  the  unhappy  girl  must 
die  before  aid  could  come — then  hurry  on,  angry 
with  herself  for  losing  precious  moments. 
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With  an  indefinable  terror  over  her,  and 
ready  to  sink  with  agony  and  fatigue,  she  at 
last  reached  the  high  road,  where  the  broad 
three-arch  county  bridge  crossed  the  river,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  great  gate- 
way of  Panton  Castle.  She  was  so  exhausted, 
she  had  to  stop  and  lean  for  rest  upon  the 
parapet.  The  sun  had  already  set ;  there  were 
but  a  few  red  embers  in  the  west.  Desperately 
struggling  to  regain  strength  for  fresh  exertion, 
two  minutes  more  would  bring  her  to  the  lodge, 
when,  looking  up  the  river,  she  saw  a  boat 
coming  out  from  the  bank  on  the  side  she*  had 
left.  She  rubbed  her  eyes.  A  man  rowing, 
and  a  white  figure  lying  in  the  stern.  Thank 
Heaven !  It  was  like  a  miracle.  Some  one, 
no  doubt,  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hapless  girl.  A  few 
strokes  brought  them  across,  and  the  man  was 
seen  to  take  out  the  white  figure,  and  carry  it 
up  the  bank  like  a  child. 

With  this    relief,  the  half-guilty  feeling    that 
had   oppressed    her    seemed   to    pass   awa}^   and 
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the  sense  of  old  wrongs  to  return.  She  remem- 
bered, then,  that  this  was  a  sort  of  habitual 
attack  to  which  the  girl  was  subject.  Was  it 
not  a  terrible  judgment  on  that  unworthy  and 
unchristian  triumph  and  exultation  ? 

It  was  now  the  grey  time  of  the  evening  : 
everything  was  inexpressibly  calm.  Calm  her- 
self now,  after  the  long  suspense,  the  doubt 
as  to  what  she  should  do  to  learn  news  worked 
itself  up  at  last  to  be  almost  unendurable.  She 
wished  at  times  to  set  forth  up  to  the  castle, 
and  ask  what  the  end  was ;  but  an  undefined 
terror,  a  shadow  that  took  only  an  indistinct 
shape,  seemed  to  be  cast  in  her  way.  As  she 
thought  and  thought,  stray  scraps  of  darkness 
seemed  to  gather  and  gather — recollections  of 
what  she  had  said  and  done — and  take  more 
alarming  and  firmer  shape.  She  thought  she 
had  best  wait  her  father's  return.  An  hour  of 
agony  went  by.  She  heard  carriage- wheels, 
and  rushed  out  on  the  top  of  the  stairs.  There 
came  no  accustomed  stamping  or  vociferating, 
but  his  voice  was  low  and  tremulous.     "  This  is 
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an  awful  thing  to  happen  ! "  Then  she  knew 
that  sentence  of  death  had  gone,  and  that  her 
enemy  of  the  old  school  days  would  trouble  her 
and  the  world  no  more. 

That  coarse,  selfish  soul  of  the  Doctor  s  had 
received  a  real,  overwhelming  shock,  and  he 
sat  there  in  his  chair  talking  almost  incoherently. 
"  Where  are  we  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  Oh, 
Jessica,  I  saw  the  poor,  poor  thing  brought  in, 
and  laid  down,  and  the— the  blood  pouring  out. 
It  was  he — he  did  it.     Oh,  how  cruel !  " 

"  He  !     Who,  who  ? "  said  Jessica,  frantically. 

'*  Conway.  She  left  us  after  dinner  to  niake 
signals  to  his  vessel.  Her  poor  tender  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  him.  The  agitation  was  too 
much  for  her.  She  might  have  lain  there  nearly 
half  an  hour — and  no  one  with  her.  Her  foot 
caught  in  the  grass,  and  her  forehead  all  cut 
with  the  fall.     Heavens,  what  a  life  it  is  !  " 

Lain  there  half  an  hour.  Why  did  not  Jessica 
say  tlien  how  she  had  flown  for  aid,  but  a  strange 
indecision  sealed  her  lips.  He  could  not  under- 
stand ;  and  then,  full  of  grief  and  pity  for  the 
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miserable  girl,  she  felt  she  had  done  no  wrong, 
and  disdained  to  expose  herself  to  the  talk  of  the 
miserable  gossips  of  the  place,  and  to  the  un- 
scrupulous enmity  of  Dudley,  when  there  was  no 
necessity. 

Well,  indeed,  might  Conway  have  named  that 
fata]  bridge  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  It  seemed  like 
Nemesis.  The  yacht,  bending  to  the  breeze,  as 
if  in  an  impetuous  gallop,  sped  on  her  course, 
her  owner  thinking  wearily  of  his  new  and 
splendid  bondage,  and  little  thinking  that  he 
was  now  free. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OVER   THE   GEAVE. 

The  dismal  event,  it  may  be  imagined,  fur- 
nished some  substantial  grist  for  little  mills 
supplied  by  the  chiffonniers  who  went  about  St. 
Arthur's,  picking  up  and  sorting  the  old  bones 
and  rags  of  gossip.  The  poor  of  the  place, 
always  grumbling,  for  once  owned  that  Providence 
had  dealt  impartially  with  the  rich  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  drew  a  better  lesson  to  that 
effect  than  they  had  ever  done  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Bailey. 

That  clergy  Qian,  as  it  was  a  vast  occasion  to 
which  he  wished  to  rise,  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  mortuary  sermon,  '*  brand 
new,"  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
grow  so  juicy  about  the  eyes,  and  scorbutic  in 
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his  cheeks,  that  he  looked  an  undertaker  in  a 
surplice.  In  that  crowded  church  he  addressed 
hostile  and  expostulatory  questions  to  the  great 
King  of  Terror  and  to  the  graves  he  digs,  as 
if  to  his  own  maid-servant,  and  dwelt  sonorously 
on  the  station  Laura  would  have  adorned.  Her 
noble  and  spreading  lands,  her  "  pageantry  of 
palaces  " — -where  were  they  all  now  ?  Her  griev- 
ing father,  who  was  present,  utterly  prostrated 
and  broken  with  the  shock,  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  mind  to  see  anything  that  was 
exaggerated  in  the  statement,  that  '*he" — Dr. 
Bailey — "knew  her  young  heart,  every  corner 
of  it,"  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
*'  spiritual  ministrations,'^  his  guidance  of  that 
matchless  young  creature  had  made  him  as 
familiar  with  her  mind  as  he  was  w^ith  his 
own.  But  what  was  he  to  say  to  those  she 
had  left  behind  ?  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing  ! 
which,  with  a  strange  contradiction,  reached  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  expatiation,  pointed 
at  the  bereaved  father. 

The  funeral  was  indeed  magnificent,  a  monu- 
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ment  of  grief  and  costliness,  Messrs.  Hodman, 
the  well-known  entrepreneurs  of  such  shows  in 
town,  exerting  themselves  to  their  best.  All 
the  foolish  ostentation  in  which  Death  revels, 
when  the  rich  are  concerned,  was  nobly  dis- 
played. Mr.  Hodman,  who  attended  in  person, 
was  heard  to  say,  *'  that  he  had  not  got  to  bed 
for  two  nights."  Sir  Charles  was  indeed  the 
class  of  mourner  for  whom  it  was  worth  while 
making  an  exertion.  "  None  of  your  peddling, 
*  estimate '  sort  of  fellers/'  said  Mr.  Hodman, 
"  who  will  call  you  into  their  front  parlour,  and, 
with  the  poor  remains  lying  cold  up-stairs,  will 
go  on  a  'aggling  with  you." 

On  this  morning  there  was  a  surprise  for  the 
sailors  of  the  port,  who  found  that  the  '  Alman- 
dine,'  so  long  familiar  to  their  eyes,  had  stolen 
back  like  some  spectral  ship.  The  actors  in  the 
drama  rubbed  their  eyes,  as  they  looked  from 
their  windows  and  saw  the  apparition,  and 
appeared  to  find  some  mysterious  connection 
between  that  yacht  and  the  young  and  glitter- 
ing craft,  all  snowy  sails  and  gay  fluttering  flags, 
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which  had  glided  away  out  on  the  vast  ocean 
of  eternity,  and  which  wouhl  never  return  into 
that  port.  No  such  transcendental  associations 
occurred  to  the  Doctor,  who  merely  said  :  *'  God 
bless  me !  that  boat  back  again !  But  quite 
proper.  Nice  good  feeling  and  attention  on  the 
young  man's  part.  Brought  his  yacht  here,  all 
the  way,  for  the  funeral  ! "  Then  the  dismal 
ceremonial  beo^an.  There  was  one  fiojure  that 
attracted  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  pews  and 
o-alleries  of  the  church — a  thin,  worn,  hao^o^ard, 
wild-eyed  creature,  whose  strange  and  almost 
ghastly  air  was  rendered  even  more  remarkable 
by  his  exaggerated  black  dress.  Some  of  the 
young  girls  of  the  place,  who  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  whole  affair,  turned  away 
from  him  in  terror — from  eyes  whose  glances 
every  now  and  again  seemed  to  dart  from  side 
to  side,  as  if  seeking  something,  to  settle  at  last 
on  a  retired  corner  of  the  gallery,  where  they 
seemed  to  probe,  and  even  stab,  fiercely,  until, 
at  last,  other  faces  were  attracted,  and  looked  in 
the  same  direction.     There  was  seen  a  pale  face. 
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a  figure  bent  low  on  its  knees,  and  lips  moving 
in  prayer.     At  lunch  and   dinner  that  day,  the 
association  of  gossips  wondered  and  wondered 
again  why  Jessica  Bailey  had  deserted  her  family, 
and  sought  that  obscure  corner.     A  solution  was 
soon  hit  upon,  by  an  elderly  gentleman  paying 
a  visit.     "  It   was   shocking,"  he   said,   "  to  see 
such    vindictiveness    even    in    presence    of     the 
dead.     To  think   that    Bailey's   daughter  would 
not  be  seen  in  her  public  place   at  the  funeral 
of   one    she    disliked,    but    skulked    away    in    a 
corner  !  "     This  was  the  charitable  construction 
put  on     the     matter,   which   those   beside    her, 
who   saw  her  hands    clasped    convulsively,   and 
her   lips  moving  in  prayer,  might   have    found 
quite  inconsistent.     Her  eyes  followed  the  dark 
figures  moving  below,  and  the  black-draped  bier, 
whereon  the  poor  lost  heiress  of  Panton  lay — 
and  by  what  agency  ?     The   long  combat  that 
had  begun  at  school   was  ended  there  ;   and  a 
voice,  she  could  not  be  deaf  to,  was  always  in 
her  ear,  whispering  hoarsely,  not  only  that  the 
victory  was  hers,  but  that  she  had  won  it  by 
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her  own  act.  She  saw  the  procession  trail  out 
to  the  graveyard,  and  could  not  bring  Jierself  to 
rise  up  and  follow  it.  Then  the  Doctor  wxnt 
through  his  service ;  and  in  a  new  vault  the 
young  creature  of  such  hopes,  and  life,  and 
brightness,  was  put  to  rest. 

The  Doctor  had  done  his  part,  in  an  extra 
impressive  way,  which  he  kept  for  person^  of 
importance,  consigning  dust  to  its  companion 
dust,  on  average  occasions,  with  a  vigorous  and 
business-like  air.  The  sweet  and  almost  tearful 
resignation  he  could  assume  on  occasions  of  be- 
reavement in  high  life,  would  have  secured  him 
an  advantageous  engagement  in  quite  another 
profession. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed, the  Doctor  with  "the  bereaved  father" 
(as  he  persisted  in  styling  him  for  many  weeks 
to  come)  went  into  the  church,  and  w^ere  a  long 
time  walking  round  it,  and  lookiug  at  various 
portions  of  it.  They  were  selecting  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  most  gorgeous  marble  monument,  the 
finest  that  the  genius   of  Knollys,   RA.   could 
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devise.  His  having  already  thus  decorated  the 
remains  of  a  royal  personage  was  in  itself  a 
guarantee  with  the  Doctor  for  the  artistic 
character  of  the  performance. 

After  all,  we  may  not  find  fault  with  those 
post-mortem  tributes,  which,  with  their  inscrip- 
tions and  flourishes,  of  image  and  panegyric, 
have  been  so  often  sneered  at,  for  they  at  least 
soothe  the  torn  and  pierced  hearts  of  those  who 
have  been  left  behind;  who  by  planning,  and 
erecting,  and  contemplating  such  things,  divert 
what  would  have  been  an  agonizing  inaction, 
until  Time  steps  in,  and  soothingly  brings 
resignation. 


VOL.     HI.  M 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A   MENACE. 

"While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Jessica  was 
hovering  afar  off,  drawn  by  some  strange  attrac- 
tion, to  wait  and  see  the  end.  She  heard 
them  fix  on  a  spot,  the  Doctor  lecturing  on  its 
advantages ;  the  chief  of  which  seemed  to  be 
that  it  could  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
church.  "We  cannot  do  too  much  in  this  sad 
bereavement,  and  I  am  confident  Mr.  Knollys 
will  do  his  best." 

When  they  were,  at  last,  gone,  and  the  baronet 
seemed  now  to  be  led  away,  an  old  broken  man, 
on  his  friend's  arm,  she  stole  into  the  church,  up 
to  the  space  that  had  been  selected  ;  through  the 
window  she  could  see  the  stone  slab  of  the  new 
vault,  and  turned  away  her  head.     There  would 
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come  a  Sunday,  shortly  perhaps,  when  the  me- 
morial would  face  her,  as  she  sat  in  her  usual 
seat ;  the  pure  snowy  marble  canopy,  sheltering 
the  sleeping  figure,  whose  hands  would  be  joined 
on  its  breast ;  below  there  would  be  the  inscrip- 
tion, age,  date,  sorrowing  father,  extravagant 
praise,  "  best  of  children,"  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  them.  Jessica  had  shrunk  from  that  picture 
of  the  sleeping  image,  to  be  always  before  her  as 
she  prayed  on  a  Sunday ;  but  that  imaginary 
inscription  came  to  her  as  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective, and  made  her  cold  and  stern  again. 
"  It  was  a  judgment,"  she  said,  as  she  turned 
away.  ''  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  does 
not  lie  with  me ! "  Suddenly  she  found  the 
worn  face  of  Dudley  was  looking  at  her. 

"  Who  said  it  lay  with  you  ?  With  your 
hatred  to  her,  that  was  never  changed.  Are 
you  here  to  gloat  over  her  grave  ? " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  met  his  look  of 
dislike.  "  Over  that  grave  I  shall  not  dispute 
with  you.  You  know  what  my  nature  is,  and 
that  it  is  not  one  likely  to  exult  over  the  fallen. 
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Further,  I  can  tell  you  I  was  thinking,  with 
bitter  regret,  over  our  old  disputes,  and  that  I 
might  have  judged  her  harshly." 

*^  Might    have  !      Is   that   your  only   amende  ? 
Take  care  that  you  have  not  the  same  equity 
meted  out  to  you ;  that  people  may  not  accuse 
you,  and  at  last  let  you  off  with  a  '  might  have 
judged   harshly/     You    amaze  me — accustomed 
as  I  am  to  strange  things  in  this  world — to  think 
that  you  can  have  all  this  coolness  and  hardness. 
The  poor,  poor  girl ! "  he   added,   with  despair 
in   his   tones.     "  Oh,   what   a   mysterious    end ! 
They  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  accept 
the  physician's  twaddle.     Yet  I  believe  she  was 
harassed  and  excited  by  those  who   had  an  in- 
terest in   exciting  her.     Never  fear,  they   shall 
all  account  for  it— every  one  of  them.     If  I  were 
a  Corsican,  I  might  take  their  way — don't   be 
alarmed,    Miss   Bailey.      But   I   may   tell    you 
this — and  you  know  yourself  it  is  the  truth — if 
we  were  to  cast  up  all  her  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances, you  would  be  found  to  be  the  one  who 
fretted  and  harassed  her  most  persistently." 
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She   faltered.      "  I  am  innocent ;   it  was  she 
who  made  my  life  wretched,  and  who  harassed 


me. 


''  That  is  false  ;  you  must  not  say  that,  stand- 
ing so  near  to  where  she  rests.  I  do  not  want 
to  threaten  you ;  but  there  is  a  retribution  for 
these  things.  It  will  overtake  you — never  fear. 
Nay,  it  has  begun  its  work  already.  What  has 
drawn  you  here  to-day  but  remorse  ?  I  might 
swear  this  too,  there  was  more  between  you  and 
her  than  the  world  shall  ever  know." 

Jessica  involuntarily  started. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  '^and  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  live  for,  if  only  to  search  and  hunt 
up  all  that  concerns  her.  I  go  away  now  for 
a  time.  I  must  school  myself  in  wild  places, 
to  be  alone  with  my  miserable  heart.  If  some- 
thing comes  to  end  all,  it  will  be  welcome ;  if 
not,  I  shall  return  to  see  what  atonement  has 
been  made.  There  is  one  outrage  on  her  memory 
which  must  not  be.  Now,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take. I  give  you  this  warning  as  from  her.  It 
would  make  her  turn  in  her  grave — rise  from  it ! 
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So,  beware  !  You  understand  me.  Should  he 
or  you  dare,  there  will  be  a  penalty  exacted,  to 
which  the  most  refined  torture  you  could  dream 
of  will  be  as  nothing  !  " 

Jessica  was  so  confounded  at  the  strange  tone 
with  which  this  was  spoken,  so  overwhelmed  too 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  she  could  make  no 
reply.  A  secret  chill  at  her  heart  seemed  to 
hint  to  her  that  something  like  retribution  or 
punishment  was  to  come  on  her,  of  which  this 
man  might  be  the  agent.  His  love  and  grief 
were  so  intense,  it  was  certain  to  give  him  an 
almost  supernatural  power,  the  very  eagerness 
and  concentration  of  his  purpose  on  this  one 
point  giving  him  an  irresistible  strength.  No 
wonder  she  shrank  from  that  spectral  figure, 
which  seemed  to  glide  away  among  the  church 
pillars  as  if  into  thin  air.  No  wonder  that  from 
that  fatal  day  a  sort  of  cloud  seemed  to  settle 
down  upon  her — a  sense  of  some  coming  blow  to 
be  expected  sooner  or  later.  With  this  presenti- 
ment to  attend  her,  she  turned  towards  her 
home.     Home,    indeed  !     She   longed   even   for 
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the  world.  She  could  not  shut  out  those  fierce, 
ever-menacing,  and  avenging  eyes,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  repeat  to  herself,  "  I  am 
innocent  as  regards  her.  I  can  ask  my 
conscience  again  and  again,  and  it  tells  me  I 
have  done  nothing." 

Though  she  had  made  an  almost  ascetic 
resolve  that  such  a  day  of  humiliation  should 
not  be  profaned  by  thought  of  anything  selfish, 
anything  that  was  near  or  dear  to  her,  she 
could  not  shut  out  a  speculation,  which,'  turn 
away  her  eyes  as  she  would,  made  her  heart 
flutter.  • 

Conway  !  What  would  he  do,  now  his  own 
strange  presentiment  had  been  fulfilled,  that 
something  would  interpose  between  him  and 
that  engagement,  and  that  their  hearts  were  to 
come  together  ?  She  almost  flung  the  idea  from 
her  with  a  sort  of  shame  ;  but  still  it  came  back 
to  her.  What  would  Conway  do  now  ?  Would 
not  that  sudden  and  ghastly  end  turn  all  his 
sympathies  to  what  he  had  lost,  and  perhaps 
make  him  shrink  from  one  who  was  to  profit 
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so  speedily  by  the  ruin  of  another  ?  She  felt  if 
he  was  to  come  before  her  at  any  moment,  she 
could  not  look  at  him  with  unshrinking  eyes, 
which  he  would  think  were  asking  him,  was  he 
ready  now  to  fulfil  his  bond  ?  This  idea  seemed 
to  devour  her.  Her  impulse  was  to  WTite  him, 
and  say  he  must  not,  for  the  world,  even  so 
much  as  dream  of  the  plan  they  had  settled ;  it 
must  be  buried  with  what  had  been  buried  that 
day.  Then  she  thought,  and  rightly,  that  this 
seemed  like  a  reminder. 

It  was  to  be  resolved  for  her  in  a  moment. 
She  was  at  her  window,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
far-off  yacht.  Suddenly  she  saw  its  faint  lines 
quivering  and  shaking ;  the  little  flakes  of 
snowy  white  began  to  grow  and  spread  like 
wings,  then  flutter  in  the  breeze.  He  was  going, 
leaving,  and  without  a  word.  Thank  God  for 
it  !  It  was  for  the  best,  the  proper  and  right 
course.  Yet  now,  indeed,  the  cruel  sense  of 
blank  desertion  came  upon  her,  for  it  was 
evident  that  he,  indeed,  took  that  view,  and 
thought  that  so  ghastly  a  catastrophe  altered  all 
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arrangements   between    them.      It    was    harsh, 
almost  cruel,  to  her. 

But  he  had  thought  of  her,  for  here  was  a 
letter  from  him. 

"  I  would  have  asked  to  see  you  to-day,  but 
your  own  heart  will  help  you  to  the  reason. 
On  such  a  day  as  this  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
anything  but  what  concerns  the  dead,  and  her 
terribly  mysterious  end.  There  is  a  guilty 
feeling  at  my  heart  that  I  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  so  strangely  have  my  idle  words  come  to 
pass.  Still,  as  I  am  going  away  now,  I  tnust 
speak  plainly. 

"  With  time  all  this  will  have  passed  away,  and 
we  can  look  back,  not  to  these  last  few  wretched 
days,  but  to  what  was  so  solemnly  engaged 
between  us.  That  no  sensitiveness  on  your  side 
can  dissolve,  and  that  I  shall  call  on  you  to 
fulfil. 

"  I  now  go  to  face  debts,  dangers,  and  diffi- 
culties, to  find  some  extrication,  if  there  be  any. 
Not  before  a  year  shall  you  hear  of  me.     Bear 
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your  present  trials  for  that  short  space  of  time, 
at  least,  and  then  we  shall  both  be  able  to 
approach  the  matter  calmly  and  logically.  We 
have  neither  of  us  deserved  any  blame.  During 
that  time  think  of  me." 

"  Never,"  thous^ht  Jessica.  "  Life  is  all  over 
for  me  ;  that  poor  girl  has  vanquished  me  after 
all.  No,  I  dare  not ;  her  image  would  always 
be  between  us,  and  that  dreadful  last  scene." 
Far  better  that  she  alone  should  see  it.  Did  he 
know  of  it,  he  must  always  insensibly  associate 
her  with  the  grimness  of  that  terrible  end. 
Gradually  he  would  learn  how  their  last  words 
had  been  words  of  anger  and  defiance.  She 
preferred  that  he  should  always  think  of  her  as 
she  was,  than  run  any  risk  of  his  being  changed 
to  her.  It  would  be  for  the  best  to  end  it  all  at 
once. 

Yet  when  she  came  to  write  she  wanted  heart 
The  old  question  recurred,  what  had  she  done,, 
why  should  she  offer  her  whole  life  and  happiness 
as  an  expiatory  offering  to  one  who  would  have 
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spared  her  nothing?  He  was  gone,  and  she 
might  put  off  the  letter  until  to-morrow.  Then 
another  day  went  by,  and  another.  In  fact,  she 
had  not  heart  to  take  such  a  step.  She  could 
wait. 

Then  began  a  weary  time  for  her,  one  of 
suspense  and  anxiety.  Gradually  the  gossips 
came  to  have  done  with  this  all  but  inexhaustible 
subject,  having  discounted  it  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  The  place  was  shut  up.  Sir  Charles 
was   gone    away,  never   to   return,   and   it    was 

known  that  the  handsome  castle  would  soon  be 

« 
offered  for  sale.     A  stone  cross  had  been  put  up 

on  the  spot  where  the  heiress  had  met  her  death, 

whither   many   a    walk    was  taken    on    Sunday 

evenings,  and  where,  to  inquiring  little  children, 

the  story  was  told  in  all  mystery. 

Weeks,    months    passed    by,    and   she   heard 

nothing  of  Conway.     Facts  and  rumours  came 

down  of  what  was  doing  as  respects  the  estate,, 

the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment,  the  great 

sale,  the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  in  fact,  all  the 

usual    incidents    of    clearing    decks,    throwing 
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overboard,  cutting  away  masts,  wliicli  attend 
such  wrecks,  and  which  often  will  not  save  the 
ship.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  the  most 
vigorous  and  resolute  measures  were  being  taken, 
and  there  was  evidence  of  some  decided  and 
thorough  spirit  being  at  work. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    NEW    MONUMENT. 

Some  months  went  by,  a  time  more  than 
sufficient  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Still  there  came 
no  tidings.  Then  the  Doctor  heard  that  the 
family  had  gone  abroad,  and  he  told  the  news, 
with  a  fitting  contempt,  that  "  they  were  broke 
horse  and  foot,"  but  had  contrived  to  save 
something  out  of  the  fire.  This  charge  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  Doctor's  constitutional 
contempt  for  poverty  in  general,  and  reverses  in 
particular,  but  was  more  specially  connected 
with  accurate  news  he  had  received  of  the 
flourishing  health  of  the  incumbent  whose  living 
had  been  promised  to  him,  and  who  had 
returned  from  the  Homburg  waters  with  a  fresh 
stock  of  vitality. 
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As  the  space  between  that  scene  on  the  river 
gradually   widened,    and   newer   associations    of 

regret  and  tenderness  for  the  victim  were  quite 
softening  away  all  ugly  memories,  Jessica  felt 
every  hour  an  increasing  certainty  that  this  was 
the  solution.  Conway  must  naturally  turn  his 
eyes  away  from  that  spot,  where  he  had  found 
such  pain  and  trouble,  and  even  a  little  bit  of 
tragedy.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  done  with 
it,  and  his  vague  and  generous  promise  need  not 
stand  in  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  Knollys,  R.A.,had  been  diligently 
at  work,  and  had  completed  a  memorial  which 
was  much  admired  in  town.  The  Doctor  had 
volunteered  a  Latin  inscription,  w^hich  he  had 
forced  with  much  importunity  on  the  father  with 
many  a  "  Leave  it  to  me,  Sir  Charles.  I'll  find 
something  classical."  In  the  club,  and  in  many 
a  house  in  the  town,  he  was  for  ever  pulling  out 
his  bit  of  paper,  with  the  "  rough  draft,"  of  this 
inscription,  and  grew  testy  and  even  insolent, 
when  anything  like  an  emendation  was  sug- 
gested.    It  ran  something  after  this  fashion : 
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HIC    •    DEPOSITUM    "    EST  ' 

OMNE    •    QUOD    •    SUPEREST  * 

MORTALE • 

LAUR^- 

CAROLI    •    PANTONI    *    BARONETTiE  ' 
FILIiE    •    DILECTISSIMiE  * 

And    expatiated  a    good     deal   on    her    being 

"  endowed    with    abundant    wealth,    and    great 

tracts  of  land,    and   having   left    her   weeping 

father  and  loving  friends  to  sorrow  inconsolable." 

In  short,  to  do  the  Doctor  justice,  it  was  a  very 

reproduction  of  the  correct  mortuary  inscriptions. 

In  due  time  great  cases  came  down  by  train 

along  with  workmen,  and  the  memorial  was  set 

in  the   church.     Knollys,    R.A.,    had   done   his 

best — which  did  not    travel    beyond   a   limited 

area.     The  result  was  a  Gothic  marble  canopy, 

with    abundance     of    urns,    torches,    &c.     They 

had  been  at  work  for  three  or  four  days,    and 

on   the    Saturday    were    trying  hard  to  get  all 

finished   by  the    Sunday.     About  seven  o'clock 
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o'clock  it  was  ready ;  the  men  had  gathered  up 
their  tools  and  gone  away  ;  a  gas-lamp  or  two 
was  still  glaring,  and  by-and-by  they  would 
come  and  sweep  away  the  dust  and  fragments. 
The  light  played  in  curious  coloured  shadows  on 
the  low-lying  marble  figure,  which  was  destined 
to  repose  tranquilly  there  during  many  an  untold 
Sunday  service,  while  gentler  or  louder  voices 
would  come  and  succeed  the  Doctor's ;  while 
new  and  ever  succeeding  eyes  would  wander 
over  and  speculate  as  to  the  story  to  whom  this 
gigantic  LAURJE  seemed  to  belong.  There,  too, 
was  the  clergyman's  pew  almost  on  a  level — so 
near  that  a  woman's  eyes  in  that  pew  could  peer 
into  that  cold  marble  face. 

Such  a  reflection  actually  occurred  to  a  veiled 
and  muffled  fio:ure,  standino;  in  front  of  the 
monument,  and  gazing  at  the  sleeping  figure 
with  a  strange  and  sad  interest.  There  was  her 
old  enemy  lying  prostrate  before  her  in  chill 
stone,  with  something  like  a  reproach  on  her 
face.  Knollys,  R.A.,  had  at  least  made  a  good 
likeness. 
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She  saw  even  in  that   dim   light   the   same 
perverse   look   about    the    lips,    closed   with    a 
certain  obstinacy.     But  the  idea  of  having  to 
sit  there,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  that  face 
gazing  at  her,  and  taking,  by  force  of  her  own 
imagination,   expressions  of  reproach,   anger,  or 
superiority,   was,  she  felt,  more  than  she  could 
endure.     "  Not    that ! "    she    said,    half    aloud. 
"  Is  there  nothing  to  save  me  from  that  ?     Yet 
if  she  were  to  arise  now  from  that  cold  bed   I 
would  not  shrink  nor  fly ;  for  I  am  innocent 
in  all  that  took  place  about  her.     Even  now,  as 
she  lies  there,  she  has  her  victory,  and  I  do  not 
grudge  it  to  her  ;    but  it  falls   hardly  on  me. 
She  might  raise  her  head  from  that  cold  pillow, 
and  give  her  old  smile  of  triumph  to  see  me 
thus  deserted.     Yet    I  cannot   bring  myself  to 
blame    him.     I    should   have    known   that    this 
must   have    come   to   pass,    that    he    has    been 
forced  again  into  the  auction  room  to  extricate 
his  family.     Yet  it  would  be  more  like  retribu- 
tion if  she  had  still  power  to  keep  him  from  me 
now  as  she  had  in  her  life." 

VOL.    III.  N 
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She  turned  hastily  ;  for  she  heard  a  sound  of 
steps  slowly  approaching,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  surprised.  In  a  moment  she  heard  a  voice, 
the  music  of  which  she  well  knew.  She  left 
the  church.     She  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy. 

"  Jessica  !  "  said  Conway.  "  It  seems  no 
chance  that  has  made  us  meet  here  this  night. 
The  same  thought  drew  you  here  as  well  as 
me,  and  takes  away  my  last  foolish  scruple. 
We  can  both  approach  to  pay  this  poor  homage 
to  her  memory  ;  and  you  know  we  dared  not 
do  it  unless  our  hearts  were  pure.  Ah,  Jessica  ! 
now  at  last  I  can  shut  out  that  dismal  day  ; 
now  we  can  look  to  the  future,  and  think  of 
being  happy." 

"  And  you  have  returned  to  me,"  said  Jessica. 
"  I  never  dreamed  of  this.  I  Lad  given  up  all 
hope  of  seeing  you  again." 

"  We  have  hope  now  for  the  future,  and 
plenty,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  All  will  be  well. 
The  clouds  have  all  passed  away.  I  could  have 
returned  here  long  since,  but  hesitated,  thinking 
that   you,  like  myself,  had  some  weak   scruple, 
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and  that  that  poor  girl's  end  might  be  supposed 
to  have  changed  everything.  Yet,  though  I 
hardly  dare  say  it,  it  seems  I  was  saved  from  a 
terrible  fate — from  a  shipwrecked  life,  from  the 
degradation  of  having  married  for  money,  and 
from  the  misery  which  must  have  followed. 
But  now  all  is  clear  at  last,  and  I  have  come 
back  to  save  you.  You  shall  at  last  begin  a 
happy  life  with  me.  We  shall  never  look  back  ! 
Hush  !  who  is  this  ?  " 

A  figure  went  slowly  advancing  into  the 
church,  and  the  two  hastily  drew  aside  intp  the 
shadow.  The  figure  still  advanced  until  close  up 
to  the  monument,  clasped  its  hands,  and,  bend- 
ing passionately  over  the  marble  figure,  gazed 
with  an  unspeakable  tenderness  into  the  face. 
Then  bent  down  slowly  and  kissed  the  marble 
cheek.  Turning  round  suddenly  at  some  sound 
of  footsteps  the  light  fell  on  his  face,  and  his 
fierce  eyes  were  directed  into  the  dark  shadow 
where  they  stood. 

"  What !  "  cried  Dudley.  "  You  have  chosen 
this  place  and  this  night  for  your  unholy  meet- 

N  2 
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iiig !      Does  SHE  dare — of  all  creatures  in   tihe 
world ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Conway,  indignantly.  "  This 
is  no  place " 

'*  Come  away,  then,  out  of  it,"  he  said,  frantic- 
ally. '*  I  will  not  have  this  sacred  spot  profaned 
by  your  meeting." 

They  were  now  outside  the  church.  ''  See, 
Dudley,"  said  Conway,  gently,  "  I  can  make  any 
allowance  in  your  case  ;  but  this  seems  going  too 
far." 

"I  see  the  game,"  said  Dudley,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other ;  "  she  is  out  of  the  way  now,  a 
decent  time  has  elapsed,  and  you  pick  her  out, 
the  unrelenting  enemy — almost  her  murderess  !  " 

Conway  felt  Jessica's  arm  trembling  on  his, 
and  she  herself  was  nearly  falling.  "This  is 
intolerable,"  he  said.  "  And  you  must  be  mad 
to  speak  so." 

'*  Take  care,^Conway,"  said  the  other  solemnly. 
*'  I  give  you  this  solemn  caution.  Take  care 
what  step  you  take  ;  if  you  profane  the  dead 
in  that  way,  I  tell  you  you  little  dream  of  the 
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curse  that  will  attend  you  through  life.  And 
you,"  he  said,  turning  to  Jessica,  "  if  you  have 
sense  or  wisdom,  and  value  your  peace  of  mind 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  you  will  pause  before 
you  engage  in  this  sacrilege.  I  am  no  prophet, 
but  a  man  that  has  kept  my  w^ord  in  everything 
yet.  What  I  have  said  should  come  to  pass 
has  come  to  pass.  For  his  sake,  if  not  for  your 
own,  take  care." 

"  Come,  no  more  of  this,"  said  Conway. 
**  You  have  forgotten  that  other  lesson  I  once 
gave  you,  I  can  see." 

"  That  style  of  speech  will  not  affect  me.  I 
have  a  duty  to-night,  and  it  will  not  turn  me 
from  it." 

His  eyes,  even  in  that  darkness,  were  so  wild 
and  fierce,  that  he  seemed  under  the  influence  of 
some  frenzy.  Jessica  felt  she  could  not  endure 
this  trial  much  longer,  and  whispering  Conway, 
''  Let  me  go,  he  frightens  me,"  fled  away  out 
of  the  church. 

"  This  is  generous  and  manly  on  your  side, 
Dudley,"  said  Conway,  "  and  only  that  I  myself 
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must  hang  my  head  in  that  presence,  and 
cannot  justify  myself,  I  would  be  very  angry. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  cannot  control  yourself." 

"  Yet  it  was  a  hard  fate,  Conway.  One  so 
young,  and  with  such  fair  prospects  ! " 

The  other  said  warmly,  "  It  seems  cruel. 
And  yet  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  she  might 
never  have  been  happy." 

"  With  2/ou  ?  "  said  Dudley,  looking  at  him 
fixedly.     ''  Why  not  ?  " 

"  But  I  have  repented  it  bitterly.  No  one 
can  know  the  remorse  I  have  suffered.  And 
after  all,  from  what  the  doctor  said,  this  cruel 
end  of  hers  might  have  come  at  any  moment 
from  any  excitement.  Nay,  should  properly 
have  come  before." 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  ? "  said  the  other  :  '^  how 
can  you  be  sure,  that  this  excitement  that  caused 
her  death  had  not  something  to  do  with  you  or 
yours  ?  What  if  she  had  found  out  this  wicked 
deception  of  yours  ?  You  called  it  so  yourself. 
Or  if  some  one  had  charitably  told  her  of  it. 
There  is  no  knowing." 
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'^  Impossible,"  said  the  other.  **  I  had  left  her 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  was  signalling  to  her 
from  the  yacht.  The  doctor  explained  it  simply. 
She  had  stumbled  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
the  start  and  shock " 

"  Of  course,  we  know  that.  I  am  only  specu- 
lating. Doctors  can  explain  everything.  But 
were  I  her  father,  or  were  I  her  acknowledged 
lover,  I  mean  a  genuine  lover,  I  should  not  be 
satisfied.  I  should  not  go  mooning  ridiculously 
about,  questioning  and  speculating.  When  I 
had  found  out  all,  which  might  also  mean  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  out,  I  should* rest. 
Now  you  mean  to  marry  that  clergyman's 
daughter.  There  is  no  use  disguising  it,  Conway. 
Duty  came  first ;  then  love.  You  are  entitled 
to  follow  your  inclinations.  I  don't  want  to  pry 
iato  your  secrets." 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,"  said  the  other. 
"  If  you  knew  the  whole  story,  you  would  say  it 
is  but  a  poor  reparation  for  all  she  has  borne 
forme,  and  from  the  world." 

"Not  a  word  of  her,"  said  Dudley,  furiously. 
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"  No  glorification  of  her.  I  know  her  true 
character.  You  can  marry  whom  you  please, 
and  welcome.  Though  I  would  warn  you  as  a 
friend,  in  this  case  take  care.  She  is  marked, 
and  has  a  reckoning  to  pay  us  yet — a  heavy 
one." 

'^  I  see  there  is  no  reasoning  with  you,"  said 
Conway.     "  I  am  going  home  ;  good-night." 

"  I  am  not  going  home,  and  shall  wait  here." 

Any  one  lingering  in  that  church  would  have 
seen  Dudley's  face  lit  up  with  a  sort  of  ghastly 
delight. 

Then  approaching  the  marble  monument  he 
bent  over  it  again,  and  said  to  it,  '^  Now,  lost 
angel,  there  will  be  a  sacrifice  at  your  tomb, 
as  good  as  any  ever  offered  at  any  shrine  !  And 
before  long  I  shall  bring  to  you  an  offering 
of  their  joint  misery  and  wrecked  happiness, 
that  will  help  to  make  you  sleep  calmly  in  your 
grave." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE   NET. 

Mr.  Benbow  waited  long  in  expectation  of 
receiving  an  answer  to  his  letter.  Then  one 
came.  He  seized  it,  and  with  trembling  hands 
tore  open  the  envelope.  As  his  eyes  glanced 
over  the  contents  of  the  note,  an  expression  of 
relief  overspread  his  countenance.     He  read  : 

"  I  must  take  time.  I  will  consider  your 
proposal.  *'  L.  E." 

"  I  knew  it ! "  he  called  out,  in  triumph. 
**  Every  woman,  as  well  as  every  man,  has  her 
price.  After  all,  she  is  a  low,  common,  earthy 
creature  ;  and  I  gave  her  credit  for  more  purpose 
than  that.     Money  is  the  touchstone  after  all." 

There  now  came  back  on  him  the  old  puzzle  : 
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What  was  the  secret  of  her  animosity  ?  But 
this  helped  to  explain  it :  it  was  a  low  attempt 
to  extort  money.  This  solution — and  it  wo2ild 
be  the  solution,  as  sure  as  the  sun  would  rise — 
took  away  all  necessity  for  his  being  uneasy 
about  his  son  and  daughter.  He  completely 
changed  his  plans.  Instead  of  going  up  to 
London  to  be  near  them,  he  would  let  thingrs 
take  their  course.  Once  she  was  out  of  the 
country,  all  would  go  well.  He  would  have, 
at  least,  breathing  time  ;  and,  in  a  year  or  two, 
would  have  some  elaborate  and  effective  plan 
arranged,  which  would  effectively  check  all  her 
^chemes.  He  had  worked  through  many  a 
difficulty  before  now,  and  emerged  triumphantly 
— even  in  cases  more  desperate  than  this. 

In  which  mood  he  went  about  his  usual 
business.  That  night  he  slept  a  more  refresh- 
ing sleep — such  as  criminals  might  for  whom 
news  of  a  reprieve  had  arrived  —  though  he 
trembled  to  think  how  near  he  was  to  de- 
struction. 

Lady  Rosa  and  her  husband  were  now  fairly 
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established  in  their  house ;  and  young  Mr. 
Benbow,  M.P.,  was  just  recovered.  Her  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  had  often  pronounced 
that  lady  "  very  odd  "  and  determined  in  "  her 
ways."  But  one  curious  thought  seemed  to 
hold  her  mind — some  slight  or  degradation  that 
she  had  received  from  his  father.  She  waited 
patiently  until  he  was  quite  restored  to  health, 
then  one  morning  spoke  to  him  after  a  fashion 
that  quite  astonished  every  one  who  had  assumed 
that  she  was  the  conventional  "  walking  lady " 
of  the  fashionable  drama.  Often,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Benbow  lay  sick,  he  wondered  to  hear  her  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  some  adjoining  room,  talking 
to  herself;  and,  also,  was  surprised  at  her  frown 
and  steady  look.  While  he  was  thus  indisposed, 
friends  came  to  call  ;  and  among  others,  Mr. 
Pelly,  a  young  Q.C. — a  quick,  thoughtful,  ready 
fellow,  "  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  day " — 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  who  never  actually 
rise.  For  the  men  who  rise  are  never  spoken 
of  as  "  rising."  Mr.  Pelly  was  an  agreeable 
compound  of  law  and  gallantry.    In  an  ingenious 
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way  he  contrived  to  accommodate  a  very  respect- 
able practice  to  an  unceasing  adoration  of  those 
whose  names,  like  the  great  family  of  tea-pots, 
pumps,  jugs,  &c.,  have,  in  vulgar  phrase,  handler 
to  their  names.  Neither  had  he  that  semi- 
mouldy  apparel  to  which  the  profession  is  so 
partial ;  but  he  dressed  in  a  gay  and  quite 
fashionable  style.  Neither  business,  nor  term, 
nor  circuit,  nor  any  of  the  excuses  which  so 
reasonably  interfere  with  appointments  in  the 
case  of  a  professional  man,  seemed  to  have  any 
eflfect  in  interfering  with  his  visits  and  parties. 
He  was  a  man  of  abundant  leisure,  as  it  ap- 
peared ;  and,  when  Lady  Rosa  and  her  husband 
were  known  to  have  taken  a  house  in  town,  Mr. 
Pelly,  Q.C.,  who  knew  her  family,  was  the  first 
to  call — about  two  o'clock,  when  every  one  knew 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  sitting. 

He  had  a  very  close  and  confidential  look ; 
and  almost  at  once  was  struck  by  the  thoughtful, 
disturbed  air  about  Lady  Rosa.  He  thought, 
probably,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had  her 
in  his  witness-box  to  interrogate  her.     But  he 
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would  have  done  it  very  politely.  Besides, 
here  she  was  in  the  drawing-room,  sitting  before 
him,  where  he  could  do  so  skilfully  enough,  and 
without  trouble. 

Mr.  Pelly  had  been  in  a  vast  number  of  what 
are  called  "  sensational "  or  dramatic  cases — 
which,  in  truth,  mean  a  great  deal  of  histrionic 
effort  for  the  counsel,  judges,  and  witnesses 
engaged,  but  little  satisfaction  to  the  liti- 
gants. Nothing  entails  such  genuine  interest  as 
dramas  of  this  description.  There  is  more 
general  publicity  attends  such  advocacy,  and 
the  incidents  of  such  advocacy,  than  any 
amount  of  speechifying  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Pelly  was  a  ladies'  man,  too,  and  was 
fond  of  paying  visits  to  the  Lady  Marys  and 
Lady  Eosas  of  society.  With  them — elegantly 
dressed,  curled,  and  oiled,  and  white-vested — 
he  would  sit,  take  his  tea,  and  tell  them  the 
general  news.  And  now  this  shrewd  counsellor 
came  to  call  on  Lady  Eosa  Benbow.  He  found 
her   at   home,   but   very   absent   and    distraite. 
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But,  when  he  came  to  a  certain  subject,  she 
became  attentive. 

"  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Benbow  of 
late  ?  I  met  a  man  who  was  at  the  Duke's  with 
him,  and  he  said  Benbow  went  on  in  the 
strangest  way.  People  there  thought  he  was  a 
little  touched.  Then  there  was  an  actress 
there—" 

*•  Yes  ;  that  woman — she  should  never  have 
been  let  into  the  house.  I  don't  know  what 
was  over  my  father.  Though  he  almost  went 
on  his  knees  to  get  her  asked." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !     How  very  mysterious  !  " 

"  I  could   not  tell  half  the  strano^e  thino^s  in 

o  o 

connection.  But  we  shall  have  them  all  cleared 
up — I  am  determined  on  that  —  the  moment 
Charles  is  able  to  get  out.  Another  part  of  the 
proceeding  was  their  keeping  us  away  after  we 
had  ao^reed  to  «:o.  But  I  would  have  o-one 
down  myself,  only  for  Charles." 

"  It  might  make  a  romance.  Depend  upon 
it,  it  is  some  secret — some  old  questionable  bit 
of  work,  done  fifty  years  ago — and  which  this 
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woman  has  knowledge  of.  It  often  happens  in 
successful  families.  They  talk  of  that  familiar 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard ;  but  that  is  hardly 
the  description.  No  prudent  people  would  keep 
such  a  thing  ;  they  would  have  the  old  bones 
thrown  out,  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way.  No  ;  it 
is  more  that  Sword  of  Damocles  swinging  away 
over  a  man's  head,  even  at  the  great  State 
dinners — as  the  waiters  call  them — when  he 
dines  out." 

It  was  amazing  how  this  idea  of  the  Sword 
always  rose  in  every  one's  mind  in  distant  con- 
nection with  the  unhappy  hero  of  this  narrative. 
Indeed,  in  his  face  seemed  to  be  written  the 
whole  story  of  that  Sword  and  its  fatal  motion. 
Or  was  it  that  its  shadow  seemed  to  be  slowly 
and  fitfully  cast  across  it  every  now  and  again — 
some  uneasy  and  nervous  twitch  which  betrayed 
his  inward  thoughts  ? 

"It  is  very  odd,"  went  on  the  barrister,  "the 
number  of  men,  of  even  distinguished  families, 
who  have  some  such  secret  involved.  It  comes 
out  before  us  in  the  profession.     I  have  rather 
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a  fancy  for  getting  on  the  track  of  such  cases. 
The  attorneys  know  my  taste,  and  often  come 
to  me. 

Lady  Eosa  started. 

"  You  might  help  me  in  this,  Mr.  Pelly.  Tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it — how  to  go  about  and 
discover  the  truth,  which  I  would  give  the  world 
to  do.  If  you  only  knew  how  it  is  worrying  me 
and  worrying  him,  who  thinks  all  is  much  worse 
than  it  appears  to  be.  He  thinks  of  his  family. 
And  really,  Mr.  Pelly,  I  get  nervous  when  the 
strange  disclosures  in  families  you  speak  of 
occur  to  me.  What  would  you  say  was  the 
solution  ? " 

"  I  could  not  tell,"  he  said,  "  without  the 
facts  being  regularly  briefed  to  me.  But  you 
can  do  that,  Lady  Rosa ;  and  it  will  be  the  first 
time  I  have  been  instructed  by  so  agreeable  an 
attorney." 

When  she  had  told  him  all,  he  thought  for  a 
little  while,  then  said : 

"  The  way  to  begin,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  find  out  about  that  woman — the  actress  : 
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meet  her,  speak  with  her,  and  she  will  probably 
let  out  some  clue." 

"  But  where  ? — how  ? "  she  answered. 

"Oh,  if  that  is  all,  I  can  manage  that ;  nay,  I 
dare  say  could  contrive  to  bring  her  to  London, 
if  not  to  you.  You  will  see  it  does  not  require 
much  detective  genius ;  for  I  know  Toboggin 
and  Lay,  and  the  actors,  and  am  graciously  taken 
behind  the  scenes.  They  have  agents  in  all 
directions.  And  who  is  she  ?  what  is  her 
name  ? " 

"  Everingham.  But  I  don't  wish  this  to,  be 
known — to  Charles  particularly  ;  or,  indeed,  that 
an  actress  is  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  I  should 
not  like  his  father  to  be  degraded  in  his  eyes." 

Lady  readers  may  guess  the  reason  of  this 
caution.  She  recalled  the  old  tendresse — or  what 
seemed  a  tendresse — and  thought  that  prudence 
might  now  leave  that  old  folly  untouched. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  as  he  rose  to  go,  "  there 
lies  the  secret,  depend  upon  it.  You  recollect 
the  old  police  question,  '  Who  is  she  ? '  But  I 
shall  make  all  the  inquiries  necessary,  and  in  a 

VOL.    III.  o 
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day/  or    two  shall  come  to    report  progress  to 
you?' 

So  saying,  the  agreeable  barrister,  who  thus 
combined  practice  of  two  sorts,  took  his  leave. 
Lady  Kosa  remained  looking  scornfully  in  the 
glass. 

"  It  all  comes,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  from  this 
alliance,  which  my  father  would  bring  about — 
money  and  rank  !  I  love  Charles  ;  but  I  always 
suspected  that  father  of  his.  No  man  gets  to 
wealth  and  power  from  a  low  station  without 
some  mean  and  tortuous  actions.  No  matter. 
He  may  do  what  he  pleases  about  himself,  but 
he  shall  not  drag  us  down.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  And  if  he  dares  to  bring  disgrace 
on  us,  on  his  own — his  own  head  let  it  be." 

Mr.  Pelly,  Q.C.,  had  not  over-stated  his 
theatrical  interest.  He  often  found  his  way 
behind  the  scenes,  and  knew  those  managers 
intimately ;  had  them  to  dinner,  and  was 
friendly  with  the  captains  and  lieutenants.  He 
at  once  repaired  to  Toboggin,  found  him  at 
home,  and  opened  his  business. 
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"  To  be  sure,"  said  that  artist,  "  I  have  heard 
of  her.  She  is  certain  to  be  in  town  here  before 
long.  Some  of  the  'Promoters,'  as  I  call  them, 
are  after  her  already.  I  mean  those  fellows  who 
take  a  theatre  as  a  speculation.  But  Froggatt 
will  tell  you  all  about  her." 

"  Now,  who  is  Froggatt  ? " 

"  Oh,  Froggatt  is  an  agent ;  scours  all  Eng- 
land for  *  talent ; '  hires  all  the  players  right  and 
left.     Very  clever  fellow,  Froggatt." 

Mr.  Pelly  went  straight  to  Mr.  Froggatt,  who, 
to  his  surprise,  addressed  him  by  his  name. 

"  I  remember  you  perfectly,  sir.  I  was  cross- 
examined  by  you  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Garrick  v.  Murray,  the  manager.  You  got  a 
verdict  for  Garrick,  but  he  has  never  done  any- 
thing since,  except  in  the  quart-pot  direction. 
I  always  said  there  never  was  anything  in  him." 

"  Except  what  he  got  out  of  the  quart -pot," 
said  Mr.  Pelly,  smiling. 

He  then  sat  down  and  opened  his  case. 

**  How  curious,"  said  the  agent.  "  My  dear 
sir,  why  I  have  that  very  matter  in  hand  now. 
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Wallace,  the  manager  of  the  Pantheon,  is  anxious 
to  bring  her  to  town  ;  and  I  went  down  to  see 
her.  A  splendid  creature — certain  to  draw — 
great  stage  gifts." 

"  Oh,  vou  saw  her  act  ? " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  But  she  will  fill. 
Fine  face  and  fio:ure  over  the  foot-lio-hts  !  But 
very  hard  to  deal  with  :  takes  airs  rather ;  wants 
people  to  go  on  their  knees  to  her.  However, 
all  in  good  time— all  in  our  own  time.  But 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Pelly,  in  that  direc- 
tion ?  You  don't  want  to  eno-acre  her  ?  Not 
turning  manager,  like  so  many  gentlemen  now  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  quite  an  unprofessional  business 
altogether,  I  assure  you.  I  merely  want  her 
address  for  some  friends." 

"  Well,  she  will  be  in  town  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  shall  send  it  to  you  then." 

Mr.  Pelly  departed  and  went  to  court. 

The  "  few  davs "  went  bv,  and  he  received  a 
despatch  from  the  agent,  telling  him  it  was  in 
Craven  Street,  Strand. 

AVith  some  curiosity,  he  repaired  there  ;  for  he 
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was  rather  anxious  to  see  this  heroine  who  was 
causing  so  much  trouble  in  a  noble  family.  Fie 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  entrance  ;  and, 
when  he  saw  her,  started  at  the  fine  fiofare  and 
classical  face  of  the  actress.  She  was  standing 
up,  and  surveyed  him  ^vith  an  inquiring  eve, 
which,  on  the  stage,  seemed  to  signify,  "  What 
means  this  intrusion,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Pelly  felt  a  little  diffidence  in  explaining ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  readiness  and  of  many 
resources ;  and  he  at  once  leaped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  merely  touch  on  the  subject  of 
those  she  might  dislike  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
introduction.     So  he  said  : 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  Benbow 
and  Lady  Eosa." 

Her  face  changed  at  once  to  an  expression  of 


eagerness. 


**Then  they  have  sent  you  to  me.     What  is 
your  name  ?  who  are  you  ? " 
He  told  her. 

Then  she  asked,  "  Of  what  profession  ? " 
And  he  had  to  reply  to  that  also. 
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"  Oh  !  I  begin  to  see,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  Well,  go  on.  Begin.  What  did  they  tell  you 
to  arrange  ? " 

Mr.  Pelly  thought  his  best  course  was  to 
surrender. 

''  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  I  must  own  it.  I 
am  a  friend  of  all  the  parties  concerned ;  and  I 
must  tell  you  that  these  strange  proceedings 
down  at  Banff  have  been  the  cause  of  gossip 
and  stories,  which,  as  you  know,  in  the  case  of 
families,  is  never  desirable.  I  can  assure  you 
there  are  most  unpleasant  things  said  about  Mr. 
Benbow,  really  so  disagreeable,  and  even  painful, 
I  should  not  like  to  repeat  them.  And  now  I 
would  put  it  to  you  whether  this  is  agreeable  to 
all  the  parties  concerned." 

"  Oh,"  she  said  quickly,  *'  so  he  sent  you  here. 
He  has  many  agents,  it  seems." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  no.  T  assure 
you  I  do  not  know  him,  nor  have  I  heard  from 
him  ;  but  T  feel  for  him,  and  all  that.  I  believe 
he  has  suffered." 

Her  eyes  were  straining  eagerly. 
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*'  Oh,  he  has  suffered,  has  he  ? " 

*'  He  is  so  changed,  his  friends  say  they  hardly 
know  him.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  think  that  he 
is  a  little  wild,  or  mad.  But  why  should  this 
please  you  ? — unless  some  great  injury  had  been 
done  to  you,  and  then,  of  course,"  he  added, 
cautiously. 

"  I  have  not  said  so — or,  at  least,  should  not 
say  so  to  a  gentleman  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to 
me  ;  especially  to  one  who  has  come  to  investi- 
gate— to  make  out  all  he  can  about  me  and  from 
me,  to  please  his  lady  friends." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you — "  * 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  deny  it,  I  am  certain  ;  you 
are  too  much  of  a  gentleman.  But  I  cannot  tell 
you  anything.  I  may  not.  Still,  you  are  a 
barrister ;  and,  I  am  sure,  are  quick-witted 
enough  to  guess.  There  is  no  frightful  mystery 
about  it.  Suppose  that  I  know  something,  and 
have  a  hold  over  Mr.  Benbow.  I  neither  deny 
nor  admit  it.  But  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
such  a  thing.  You  are  welcome  to  go  back  and 
tell  that  much  to  those  who  sent  you.     Further, 
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they  may  know  this  :  that  this  is  but  the  begin- 
ning ;  more  is  to  come  by-and-by,  which  will 
surprise  you,  and  the  world,  and — least  of  all — 
Mr.  Benbow. 

Mr.  Pelly  rose  to  go. 

"  My  intentions  were  good  in  coming  here, 
that  I  can  assure  you.  I  always  think  of  that 
French  proverb  about  washing  linen.  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  me  if  1  advise  you  to  be  cautious. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  quiet,  and  arrange  these 
things." 

"  It  might  be  impossible  to  arrange  this. 
Good  morning." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

HEMMED    IN. 

We  had  left  Mr.  Benbow  in  his  castle,  some- 
what cheered  as  he  saw  that  the  clouds  were 
breaking,  and  prepared  to  exert  himself  calmly 
to  prevent  these  terrible  dangers  overtaking  him. 
As  soon  as  he  had  arranged  his  more  pressing 
affairs,  he  felt  he  must  go  straight  to  town,  and 
see  his  son  and  daughter.  His  son  had  been  ill, 
so  paternal  anxiety  might  be  a  very  justifiable 
excuse.  He  started,  found  out  their  house ; 
and,  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  was  presently 
confronted  by  the  cold  gaze  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Lady  Rosa.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
met  for  a  long  time,  and  he  felt  not  a  little 
nervous.  Her  stern  face,  as  she  stood  before 
him,  disquieted  him  not  a  little. 
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"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
high  time  that  all  these  strange  proceedings, 
which  are  getting  to  be  the  talk  of  the  world, 
should  be  explained.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me 
calmly  all  from  the  beginning.  You  must  see 
yourself,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  things 
cannot  stay  as  they  are.  They  must  be  ex- 
plained ;  or,  if  explanation  is  refused,  there  must 
be  investigation." 

Mr.  Benbow  lauojlied. 

"  My  dear  Rosa,  don't  humiliate  me  more  than 
you  can  help.  I  would  forget  all  that  is  past  if 
I  could  ;  but  I  have  explained  the  whole  to  the 
Duke  already.  It  would  be  painful  to  me  to  go 
over  it  again.  Have  indulgence  for  this  wild 
folly,  which,  I  can  tell  you,  is  at  an  end,  and 
shall  never  recur  again." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  Again  I  ask  for  an  explanation  why  you  tried 
to  prevent  our  coming  to  my  father's  house." 

'•'  Don't — don't,  please  !  I  am  ashamed.  It 
was  but  a  temporary  weakness.  And  my  son, 
too — what  would  he  think  of  his  father  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  he  shall  not  know,  that  I  engage.  He 
knows  nothing  at  this  moment." 

"  Good.     That  was  too  good." 

Mr.  Benbow's  shrewd  eyes  twinkled.  This 
was  a  relief  and  at  the  same  time  a  hold  over  her. 
She  was  as  afraid  as  he  was  lest  her  husband 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  charms  of  this 
siren,  and  revive  the  old  attachment  under  far 
more  dangerous  conditions. 

"  If  you  must  know,"  he  said,  "  then  you  both 
must  know.  I  would  prefer  having  you  for  a 
confidant,  though  my  son  might  judge  me  less 
harshly.  But  you,  my  dear  Lady  Bosa,  with 
your  penetration  and  tact,  you  can  see  how  this 
is.  It  was  a  temporary  infatuation,  and  it  only 
required  a  little  strength  of  mind  to  overcome  it. 
It  will  all  end  now ;  for,  thank  Heaven,  the 
temptation  will  be  removed.  The  broad  Atlantic 
will  be  between  me  and  it." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  to  see  the  etfect. 
She  looked  back  at  him  as  steadily.  She  felt 
she  was  not  a  match  for  him. 

"This  explanation,"   she   said    slowly,    "does 
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not  quite  fit  with  the  impressions  of  others. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  your  behaviour  was 
more  that  of  a  man  with  some  terrible  family 
secret,  which  he  was  afraid  of  having  disclosed." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?  "  he 
said,  furiously.  *'  I  have  had  too  much  of  this, 
Lady  Eosa — first  from  your  father,  now  from 
you.  Suspicious  looks — doubts — called  on  to 
account,  to  explain  !  I'll  have  no  more.  I'm 
weary  of  it.  Eind  out  for  yourself  this  terrible 
family  secret,  if  you  wish  it — if  you  can  I  I 
have  trailed  myself  in  the  dust  before  you — 
exposed  a  weakness  unbecoming  my  age  and 
character — and  you  want  more  !  I'll  not  give 
it !     There  !     Find  it  out  for  yourself  !  " 

She  looked  at  him,  with  surprise.  This 
warmth,  it  seemed  to  him,  quite  staggered  her, 
and  made  her  ashamed  of  such  suspicions.  She 
seemed  convinced  by  his  earnestness,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

Again  Mr.  Benbow  had  played  well.  His  old 
cunning  had  returned.     He  rose  up. 

*^Now,"    he   said,    "  let    me    see    Charles.      I 
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understand  quite.     He  must  know  nothing,   of 
course." 

Mr.  Benbow  then  went  in  ;  saw  his  son,  who 
was  still  a  little  weak  ;  talked  to  him,  and  made 
him  accept  his  views,  whatever  they  were. 
Finally,  he  departed  triumphant,  and  happier 
than  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time.  Difficulties 
were  disappearing.  The  Sword  had  become 
almost  imperceptible. 

When  he  had  reached  home,  there  was  a 
grand  dinner,  to  which  he  was  repairing  at  a 
neighbouring  lord's,  and  where  he  was  made 
exceeding  much  of — flattered,  courted,  listened 
to  deferentially,  consulted.  Then  he  came  home, 
and  there  found  a  letter  waiting  for  him,  the 
handwriting  of  which  he  well  knew.  It  seemed 
to  awaken  and  startle  him — her  handwriting  1 
Its  contents  startled  him  still  more  : 

"  No.  A  thousand  times,  no  !  I  decline  your 
off'ers.  I  have  received  an  engagement  at  a 
great  London  theatre.  The  chance  I  have  long 
been  waiting  for  has  arrived  at  last.  The  world 
shall  now  hear  of  me,  and  I  shall  take  care  that 
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all  London  rings  with  my  name.  Under  otlier 
circumstances  I  might  have  complied  with  your 
wishes,  or  accepted  your  offer.  But  this  makes 
it  impossible.  So  I  give  you  timely  warning. 
This  day  week  I  come  before  the  public  in  my 
old  character  of  Pauline. 

"  Lydia  Effingham." 


For  a  long  time  he  sat  staring  at  the  paper,  as 
if  it  were  a  death-warrant.  Gradually  his  face 
sank — sank  slowly.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
whole  confidence  and  elation  which  had  lately 
played  in  his  face  had  gradually  disappeared, 
and  had  given  place  to  a  look  that  seemed  one 
of  hopeless  agony  and  despair.  It  was  no  use 
resisting — no  use  struggling  to  repair  losses. 
Any  barriers  he  set  up  were  swept  away  like 
something  set  up  to  check  a  torrent.  It  was  all 
over,  and  he  had  best  submit.  He  should  never 
make  the  slightest  exertion  more  to  stay  the 
march  of  destiny.  As  he  thought,  there  was  the 
flash  over  his  head — in  his  eyes — and  the 
terrible  Sword    waving    furiously  !     Let  it    fall 
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upon  his  head — better  and   more  welcome  now 
than  later  ! 

With  the  next  day,  however,  he  was  in  town 
again,  drawn  there  by  the  morbid  restlessness 
which  brought  back  Sikes  to  London,  The 
whole  day  he  went  about  the  streets  ;  and  shop- 
keepers, policemen,  lawyers,  noticed  the  wild, 
incoherent  man,  now  posting  along,  now  linger- 
ing vacantly,  now  glaring  furiously  ;  and  looked 
after  him  as  he  passed  them,  wondering.  At 
every  one  of  those  boards  he  stopped  and 
studied.  He  devoured  all  the  notices  in  the 
papers,  but  could  find  nothing.  ^ 

At  last  he  entered  one  of  those  half  music 
shops  where  boxes  for  operas  and  theatres  are 
let ;  and  the  owner,  obsequiously  bending  and 
offering  his  service,  was  not  a  little  taken  back 
by  the  manner  and  the  almost  fierceness  of  the 
wild-looking  gentleman  who  sought  his  assistance. 

"  I  want  to  find  out  a  new  actress,"  he  said, 
"  who  is  to  appear  next  w^eek  at  some  of  these 
theatres.  I  have  hunted  all  day ;  but  I  mmt 
find  her." 
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"  What  was  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

Mr.  Benbow  almost  glared  at  him  susijiciously. 
There  was  no  need  to  tell  that.  Surely  he  must 
know  of  such  an  event  as  a  new  and  beautiful 
actress  coming  forward  ! 

"  Well,"  said  the  agent,  "  that  is  now  so 
common.  There  are  three  or  four  at  this 
moment  coming  forward  ;  in  fact,  if  we  trust  the 
papers  or  the  managers,  every  new  actress  is 
beaut  iful.'* 

"  Well,  there  is  one ;  and  it  is  your  business 
to  know." 

"  Stay,"  said  an  assistant  in  the  shop,  to  his 
principal ;  "  there  was  some  announcement  at 
the  foot  of  Fowler's  bill." 

And,  going  out,  he  brought  in  one  of  the 
boards  which  recline  languidly  at  the  doors  of 
such  places,  and  on  which  was  set  out  the 
programme  of  the  Koyal  Duchess  Theatre,  on 
which  were  the  usual  self-commendations : — 
''  Glorious  unabated  success  !  Fiftieth  night  of 
'  On  the  Boards,'  pronounced  by  the  united 
London  press  to  be  the   grandest   triumph    of 
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realism  ever  yet  attempted  at  any  theatre  !     A 
real  four-in-hand  driven  across  the  stage  !  '* 

The  assistant  was  reading  through  all  this 
with  a  secret  unction,  glad  of  the  excuse,  when  he 
was  interrupted  impatiently  by  Mr.  Benbow  : 

"  Miss  Everingham,  the  Cleopatra-actress,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  a  play  specially 
suited  to  her  attractions  and  gifts,  entitled  '  The 
Lady  of  Lyons.' " 

Everingham !  There  it  was  again !  This 
was  not  the  old  name  so  terrible  to  him  ;  yet 
a  strange  and  infallible  instinct  seemed  to  pro- 
claim to  him  that  under  this  disguise  there 
was  other  menace.  Still,  though,  it  was  a 
shelter,  a  protection.  He  might  again  escape. 
Who  knew  her  in  that  great  city  ?  Who  knew 
of  that  obscure  playhouse  ?  He  was  somewhat 
relieved  ;  but,  still,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Go  to 
her  ?  Never  !  He  would  not  humble  himself 
before  her  any  more.  No  ;  he  should  leave  her 
to  work  out  the  black  villainy ;  he  could  not 
trust  himself  near  her,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
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to  crush  or  stamp  upon  her,  as  he  would  upon 
some  noxious  beetle.  But,  then,  there  was  one 
politic  course  before  him — to  keep  jealous  watch 
over  his  son,  and  interpose  when  danger  came. 
The  engagement,  he  discovered,  was  to  last  but 
a  fortnight ;  if  he  could  tide  over  that !  A  plan, 
indeed,  occurred  to  him  :  that  he  might  seek 
the  manager,  and  artfully  put  before  him 
arguments  that  would  make  him  dismiss  her. 
But  he  had  had  a  lesson  already  as  to  the 
danger  of  that. 

He  went  to  his  son's,  and  found  him  much 
recovered,  and  sitting  up  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
and,  with  a  smiling,  airy  way,  greeted  him. 
He  was  so  enchanted  to  see  him  recovering. 
He  was  coming  to  stay  in  town  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  would  they  put  him  up  ?  He  might 
help  him,  too.  Charles  was  a  good  and 
affectionate  son,  after  all ;  and  this  austerity  of 
his  wife  was  a  little  chilling  to  him  ;  so  he 
welcomed  this  proposal  with  true  ardour. 

Lady  Kosa,  when  she  entered  and  was  told  of 
it,  looked  at  him  searchingly,  as  who  should  say 
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— "What  plot,  or  '  game/ is  this,  now?"  But 
she  made  no  objection.  It  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  discover  any  signs  of  such  in  Mr. 
Benbow's  manner  or  bearing,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  free,  or  less  constrained,  than  his  present 
temper.  He  seemed  determined  to  remove  all 
impression  of  his  previous  strange  conduct ;  and 
he  almost  succeeded,  even  with  her. 

All  this  time,  however,  as  he  walked  through 
the  London  streets,  that  Sword  was  waving  away 
furiously  over  his  head  ;  nay,  to  him  it  seemed 
to  be  swinging  in  his  very  heart — flying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  cutting  and  slashing  him  as 
it  flew.  He  had  found  out  the  obscure  theatre, 
which  was  not  so  wholly  obscure  as  he  hoped ;  ' 
and  he  hovered  about  its  dark,  cavern-lookino: 
stage-door,  drawn  by  an  irresistible  fascination. 
To  his  family  he  was  out  "  on  business ; "  but 
that  was  nearly  the  whole  business  that  detained 
him.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see — as  some 
of  the  grimy  supers  did — that  peering,  wild- 
looking  gentleman  hovering  about  the  place ; 
afl"ecting   to   be   passing  by  accident,  "  hanging 
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about ;  " '  and,  at  last,  standing  in  a  shop  which 
commanded  a  view  of  it,  and  from  whose  door 
peered  out  that  anxious  face  again. 

While  he  stayed  with  his  son,  the  days 
dragging  by  wearily,  that  old  feeling  which  had 
grown  up  between  them — and  especially  between 
him  and  Lady  Rosa — was  passing  away  gradu- 
ally. They  were  beginning  to  be  persuaded  that 
it  w^as  "  only  a  little  overstraining  of  the  mind  ; " 
and,  indeed,  this  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
great  fashionable  doctor,  who  dined  a  great  deal 
among  political  and  literary  men,  and  knew  well 
the  peculiar  shapes  of  "  break-down "  to  which 
they  w^ere  subject.  But,  as  even  the  best 
motives  have  a  certain  earthy  sediment,  there 
might  have  been  somethiiio;  else  which  had  to  do 
with  this  complacent  condonation  on  the  part  of 
his  family.  And  this  was  what  Mr.  Benbow 
told  his  son,  that  he  was  now  working  for  him^ 
and  that  one  darling  scheme  remained  to  be 
worked  out.  Father  and  son  were  sitting 
together,  and  the  former  spoke  very  tenderly  and 
sorrowfully. 
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"  I  feel  quite  worn  out,"  he  said.  "  As  you 
know,  all  my  life  has  been  one  weary  struggle. 
Even  machinery  gets  worn  out,  and  now^  I  find 
every  day  I  more  and  more  want  spring.  It  is 
time  for  me,  I  am  sure." 

"My  dear  father,  why  do  you  talk  in  this 
desponding  way  ?     You  have  many  years  before 

you." 

"  Ah !  last  year.  Yes.  But  it  has  all 
gone  since  then.  Since  then  I  seem  to  have 
lost  everything — hope,  enjoyment  of  the  world, 
everything.  However,  if  I  can  but  live  to  get 
what  has  been  promised  to  me,  and  what  is 
my  right — that  is,  to  get  it  for  you — I  shall  be 
content." 

"  A  peerage  ! "  said  Charles. 

"  You  think  it  a  dream.  No  ;  it  will 
take  some  little  time  still ;  but  it  shall  be 
done.  And  now,  my  dearest  boy — for  whom  I 
have  worked  and  slaved  all  my  life — in  return 
for  all  this,  you  could  not  think  ill  of  me  ; 
you  could  not  suppose — as  was  hinted  to 
me   some   time   ago — that  I   would   have  done 
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anything  from  base  motives  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
act  of  mine  that  should  look  a  little  doubtful, 
you  will  set  it  down  to  the  best  motiyes — and  to 
that  best  of  motives,  your  happiness.  Even  men 
like  prime  ministers — the  most  leading  persons  of 
the  State — who  have  had  a  career,  even  these 
must  have  passages  they  would  not  quite  like 
to  look  back  to,  but  would  rather  forget." 

"  To  be  sure,  father.  I  quite  understand 
that.  Even  in  this  election  of  mine,  there  were 
things  I  said — and,  possibly,  did  too — which  I 
am  not  very  proud  of." 

*^ Exactly  !"  said  the  father,  eagerly.  "And 
where  there  are  enemies — bitter,  unscrupulous 
enemies — such  as  I  have  had  ;  people  that  have 
laid  themselves  out  during  their  whole  life  to 
harass  and  hunt  a  man — it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
be  strano;e  in  manner  or  odd.  But  never  mind. 
Now,  dear  Charles,  I  have  my  whole  thought  on 
this  one  point,  and  you  shall  live  and  die  a 
peer ;  and  I  shall  make  you  a  promise  about 
it  :  that  you  shall  wear  the  coronet  soon.  / 
have  too  much  weight  as  it  is  on  this  forehead.'^ 
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He  said  this  so  piteously  that  his  son  was 
quite  touched ;  but  these  brilliant  prospects 
dazzled  him,  as,  perhaps,  the  father  intended 
they  should. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   SWORB. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Benbow  under- 
went slow  torture.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his 
hair  appeared  to  be  growing  whiter,  and  that 
a  worn  and  haggard  expression  seemed  to  be 
premanently  settled  on  his  face.  It  was  a  sort 
of  look,  half  piteous,  half  of  pain,  that  glanced 
about  eagerly  and  quickly,  from  one  to  another 
face,  with  eager  inquiry.  And  thus  the  day 
bore  him  on,  nearer  and  yet  nearer,  which  was 
to  bring  the  first  appearance  of  his  enemy  on 
the  scene. 

What  schemes  came  into  his  head  as  he  paced 
about  all  that  day,  thinking  it  would  never  pass 
by  !  Was  she  not  his  enemy — his  cruel,  deadly 
enemy — to  be  treated  as  one  would  treat  a  dog 
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or  wild  beast,  who  should  be  shot  down  or  killed 
in  some  fashion  ?  With  these  ideas,  for  the 
moment,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  first  ap- 
pearance was  to  him  all-important ;  that  if  it 
was  successful  it  would  be  sheer  ruin  ;  for  his 
son  and  his  wife  were  young  people,  and  would 
presently  hear  the  details  of  any  remarkable  and 
brilliant  "  hit." 

Some  demon — so  he  called  it  a  few  minutes 
later — whispered  to  him  that  it  was  mere  self- 
preservation  to  try  and  hinder  this  issue ;  and 
that  if  he  could  procure  a  band  of  men  to 
go  up  and  crowd  the  theatre,  and  make  siire 
that  she  did  not  succeed — but  no  !  We  are  not 
accountable  for  the  thoughts  that  merely  suggest 
themselves,  provided  they  are  not  entertained 
as  guests.  And  Mr.  Benbow,  with  all  his  diffi- 
culties and  miserable,  harassing  position,  re- 
mained a  gentleman  to  the  end.  And  from  this 
notion  he  turned  away. 

That  night  his  son  and  daughter  were  giving 
a  dinner  party.  But  Mr.  Benbow  said  he  could 
not  be  present.     He  had  another  engagement. 
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This  seemed  a  little  strange ;  but  they  made 
no  remark.  As  the  guests  arrived,  he  took  his 
way  towards  the  theatre — a  large  building — one 
of  those  profitless,  speculative  new  houses,  built 
— as  a  man  with  money  might  open  a  shop — for 
the  sake  of  diverting  profit  from  its  neighbours, 
but  without  any  thought  of  its  being  called  for 
by  the  demand.  It  was  a  large  temple  of  the 
drama;  and  the  manager,  Mr.  Hurdle,  had 
engaged  this  provincial  actress  very  much  as 
he  would  take  up  a  dice-box  and  throw. 

Mr.  Benbow  entered  the  large  house,  and, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  chose  the  darkness  of 
the  second  tier,  in  which  he  shrank  away  con- 
cealed ;  then  stole  a  look  round  the  house. 
Strange  to  say,  it  seemed  full,  very  full.  That 
hasty  glance  made  him  tremble.  Full !  how 
was  this  ?  They  had  told  him  that  the  theatre 
was  a  languishing  one ;  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  closed  very  soon — in  a  few  days.  But  he 
did  not  count  on  the  ^ magic  of  two  spells,  in- 
valuable to  any  dramatic  necromancer  who 
would  conjure   with  them — a  beautiful  woman 
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and  a  romantic  play.  He  hadn't  seen  in  the 
shop  windows  the  artful  bait  of  a  glowing 
portrait — a  beseeching  face,  fine  hair  all  let 
down — beautifully  coloured,  before  which  many 
eager  faces  had  clustered.  Neither  had  he  read, 
in  some  of  the  cheaper  papers,  various  puffs 
preliminary,  which  had  pointed  to  this  shape 
of  attraction.  And  there,  too,  was  the  admirable, 
ever-drawing  piece  of  the  "  immortal  Bulwer 
Lytton,"  as  the  country  manager  called  him, 
still  to  exert  its  attraction,  and  gather  the 
honest,  simple,  eager  natures  in  from  the  high- 
ways and  byeways. 

With  what  strange  feelings  did  he  again 
prepare  to  follow  the  history  of  that  piece,  now 
growing  quite  familiar  to  him !  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  to  be  associated 
ever  with  his  destiny.  He  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  to  be  following  its 
incidents  with  amazing  interest.  Yes ;  there 
was  Pauline,  splendid,  more  dazzling  than  ever ; 
and  her  very  presence  bringing  down  a  tumult- 
uous roar  of  applause  and  greeting  !     It  seemed 
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to  him  the  wild  jangle  of  a  number  of  funeral 
bells,  gone  mad  and  pulled  by  demons^  at  his  very 
ear.  Such  was  the  strange  imaoje  his  disordered 
fancy  supplied  for  the  sound  of  a  crowd  clapping 
and  shouting. 

She  looked  superb  indeed  1  Her  voice  was 
like  a  silver  bell;  there  was  poetry  in  every 
movement  and  attitude.  To  him,  far  ojff  as  he 
was,  the  genius  that  was  in  her  made  her  look 
like  some  picture. 

So  the  play  began  and  went  on  ;  the  gardener's 
son,  played  now  by  a  different  sort  of  person 
— the  whole  was  romantic  and  absorbing.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  act  there  was  enthusiasm ; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  formula  of  appro- 
bation, she  was  called  before  the  curtain.  Then 
came  the  next  acts.  Never  was  there  such  grace 
and  tenderness,  such  love  !  Mr.  Benbow  felt  his 
lips  curl,  his  teeth  grinding,  as  he  said : 

"  Consummate  hypocrite  !  How  she  shams 
these  emotions  !  " 

Yet  he  could  not  resist  the  spell.  And  once, 
when  she  was  led  out,  found  himself  joining  in 
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the  applause.  At  last  it  came  to  an  end.  The 
applause  and  enjoyment  were  so  unmistakable 
and  genuine,  that  he  read  in  a  dim,  dusky  crowd 
below,  as  though  it  were  a  Babylonian  wall, 
the  mystic  letters,  "Mene,  tekel,  Upharsin," 
which  he  translated  "Success  and  furore!'^ 
Yes ;  this  was  just  what  would  take — the  beau- 
tiful face  and  lovable  acting — the  vulgar  would 
rush  to  see. 

Alas  !  here  was  the  end  coming  once  more. 
He  went  home  he  knew  not  how,  and  went 
up- stairs.  The  party  had  not  broken  up ;  and 
half  mechanicallv,  he  turned  into  his  son's 
drawing-room.  Some  of  the  guests  started  when 
they  saw  this  wild-eyed  man,  who  then  looked 
round  on  them  fiercely,  recovered  himself,  and, 
turning  abruptly,  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISS    EVERINGHAM. 

With  the  morning,  he  came  down  betimes, 
and  seized  on  the  newspapers,  which  had  just 
come  in.  Almost  at  once  his  eye  lighted  on 
large  letters — a  long  critique — and  the  words, 
"Miss  Everingham,"  "Miss  Everingham,"  often 
repeated,  seemed  to  dance  up  and  down  before 
his  eyes,  bewildering  him,  as  though  some  one 
was  waving  a  dark  lantern.  Yes ;  there  was 
the  leading  journal,  the  leading  critic,  whose 
sentence  could  make  or  destroy ;  not  mere  con- 
ventional praise,  but  long,  minute,  and  elaborate 
commendation.  A  "new  power  added  to  the 
stage;"  "exquisite  grace — womanly  tenderness 
— refinement — a  perfect  heroine  !  "  and  so  on, 
through  a  column  nearly  of  excellent  writing. 
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Never  had  this  critic  spoken  in  this  partial  strain 
without  telling  effect.  It  will  tell  now,  indeed. 
He  took  up  the  next  paper :  raptures  again, 
of  the  conventional  sort — tenderness — exquisite 
grace — new  power  added  to  the  stage.  He 
looked  at  a  third  paper :  it  was  the  same  The 
penny  papers  were  almost  delirious  in  their 
praises ;  and  showered  complimentary  epithets, 
as  a  boxer  would  strike  out  wildly.  It  was  too 
plain.  Her  success  was  to  be  one  of  the  sens- 
ations of  the  day — something  to  be  talked  of 
all  over  London,  and  become  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  He  understood  perfectly  how  this 
would  furnisb  subject  for  small  talk ;  how  the 
fashionable  people,  at  their  dinners  and  balls, 
would  talk  and  simper,  and  ask  each,  other  had 
tbey  been  to  see  the  new  actress  ?  He  knew 
the  regular  procedure ;  and  how  far  these  fade, 
empty  creatures  would  welcome  with  delight 
something  to  fill  up  their  vacuous  thoughts,  and 
would  crowd  to  see. 

It  was  to  fall  out  precisely  as  he  anticipated. 
Before  two  days  had  passed  by,  the  graver  and 
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more  solid  organs  that  appear  every  week  had 
taken  the  subject  up,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
New  Actress  ; "  with  a  grave  and  elaborate  criti- 
cism of  all  points  and  merits — "  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  her  face."  But  it  was  within  a  few 
days  more,  when  young  Mr.  Benbow  had  a  few 
fashionable  friends  to  dinner,  that  the  fatal 
discovery  came  about.  All  through  the  meal 
the  Sword  swung  slowly  over  his  head ;  and 
among  the  guests  was  Mr.  Conway,  who  had  just 
run  up  *'  to  town,"  and  had  been  secured  by  his 
old  friend,  whose  style  of  agreeable  conversation 
was  incessant  putting  of  questions,  on  whom 
he  pitched  with  an  almost  certainty  as  the 
vehicle  which  was  to  bring  mischief  to  him. 
This  was  a  Mr.  Eaby. 

*'  But,"  said  this  gentleman,  during  dessert,  and 
very  suddealy,  ''have  you  seen  the  wonder — 
the  new  actress — the  most  lovely  creature  in  the 
world  ?  Lord  Dufton  says  she  is  the  most 
striking  woman  in  London." 

Into  Mr.  Benbow's  face,  talking  to  his  neigh- 
bour on  some  indifferent  subject,  came  a  nervous, 
anxious  expression. 
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"  Who  is  she  ?     Where  does  she  act  ? " 

"  Lydia  Ev^eringham  ;  and  she  plays  in  '  The 
Lady  of  Lyons.' " 

The  father  saw  the  colour  desert  his  son's  face^ 
He  became  ghastly  pale,  and  started. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Is  that  the 
name — quite  ?     Oh  !  it  can't  be." 

"  Oh,  it  is,  I  assure  you  !  "  said  a  young  guest, 
quite  business-like  in  his  fashionable  information. 

*'  And  I  must  tell  you  it  is  quite  the  thing  to 
go  and  see  her.  Lord  Mantower  and  Lady 
Long,  of  Eaton,  were  at  the  box-office  begging 
for  stalls  yesterday,  and  could  not  get  them. 
She  won't  stay  long  at  that  theatre,  I  can  tell. 
Doestone  or  Dabster  will  be  trying  to  get  her." 

The  young  man  was  greatly  excited. 

"  It  is  so  strange,"  he  said. 

But  a  look  from  his  father  settled  on  him — a 
sort  of  half- warning,  half-imploring  look. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  guest,  "  why  not  go 
and  see  for  ourselves  ?  I  tell  you  what — would 
you  care  to  make  up  a  party  ?  If  you  would^  I 
think  I  could  manage  the  places." 
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''  Yes,"  said  the  other,  still  confused.  "  What 
would  you  say,  Eosa  ?  " 

She  had  her  eyes  on  Mr,  Benbow  steadily  and 
searchiugly  fixed. 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  thing:s  ! "  she  answered. 
"We  know  a  sfood  deal  about  her.  We  must 
go,  certainly." 

^Ir.  Benbow  afterwards  thought  of  the  ghastly 
smile  that  must  have  been  on  his  face  as  he 
appeared  to  enter  heartily  into  the  proposal. 

"To  be  sure !  let  us  g^o.  I  should  like  it  of 
all  thinofs.  A  fine-lookinor  actress  on  the  boards 
has  always  an  attraction  for  even  old  fellows.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  it." 

''  Oh,  yes,  you  will  come  too ;  we  will  make 
quite  a  large  party." 

"  The  only  thing  is,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  in 
the  same  forced  enjoyment,  "  I  must  admire 
Ladv  Eosa's  courao^e  in  trustinor  him  near  such 
dano^ers.  There  was  a  little  historv,  which,  I 
dare  say,  she  suspects  ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
ladv  on  the  stas:e  who  ^ave  me  not  a  little 
trouble — eh,  Charles  ? " 
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The  young  man  looked  with  a  strangely 
confounded  air.  Surely  this  was  the  effrontery 
of  desperation.  Yet,  it  was  so  well  and  effect- 
ively done  that  it  had  the  most  perfect  effect. 

"  I  know  I  can  get  a  box,"  said  the  friend. 
*'  There  is  Pelly,  who  knows  the  manager,  and 
all  managers  ;  we  can  depend  on  him.  Let  us 
say  to-morrow  night.  That  will  suit  you,  Mr. 
Benbow  ? " 

The  other  smiled,  but  not  so  successful  a  smile 
as  some  of  his  other  smiles.  That  superhuman 
endurance  was  gradually  weakening. 

"  Oh,  you  know  Mr.  Pelly,  then  ?  Oh,  then, 
let  us  go  ;  and  you  can  all  come  back  to  supper 
here.     We  can  depend  on  you  for  the  box." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  that's  all  settled,"  said 
Mr.  Benbow ;  "  and  we  shall  have  a  regular 
expedition." 

Mr.  Conway,  taking  leave,  gaily  said,  "  You 
know  I  have  important  affairs  of  my  own  waiting 
for  me  in  the  country." 

To  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Benbow  said  bitterly : 
*'  Take  care  they  do  not  turn  out  as  wretchedly 
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as  you  have  managed  this  for  me.     I  owe  you 
all  this." 

As  he  got  to  his  room  that  night  he  repeated 
the  words : 

"  Yes,  all  is  now  settled.     All  for  the  best !  " 
He  caught  sight  of  his  face  in  the  glass  over 
the    chimney-piece,    and    almost   started   at   its 
ghastly  aspect. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  for  the  best.  I  could  not 
endure  this  strain  any  longer.  Let  this  infernal 
Sword,  which  loas  forged  in  Hades ^  come  down 
on  my  head  and  end  all." 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  his  son  entered. 

The  son  started  as  he  saw  him. 
"  My  God,  father  !  are  you  ill  ?  But  I  wanted 
to  see  you,  to  ask  you — good  heavens,  father ! 
could  there  be  any  terrible  mistake  about  this 
actress  ?  The  Christian  name  and  surname  so 
like,  and  the  same  play." 

All  the  muscles  in  the  father's  face  were 
quivering ;  his  lips  were  trembling,  as  he  tried 
to  force  them  to  take  the  shape  of  a  smile. 
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*^  I  am  ill,"  he  said.  *^  Charles,  I  think  I  have 
overdone  it ;  though,  indeed,  I  have  been  doing 
that  all  through  my  life." 

"  But  this  actress  ?  " 

"  Nonsense.  She  has  only  taken  another 
name.  Has  heard  of  the  success  of  the  other, 
and  wished  to  trade  on  it." 

"  Oh  !  father,  this  won't  do.  I  have  some 
horrid  instinct  that  this  has  something  to  do 
with  her.  Oh,  if  it  should — if  her  death —  My 
God !  we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
I  must  go  off  to  the  theatre  at  once,  and  see  if 
it  be  the  same." 

Mr.  Benbow  again  shook  from  head  to  foot ; 
but  his  ghastly  smile  came  back  to  his  face. 

*'  My  dear  boy,  don't  be  foolish.  Think  of 
Eosa,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  pleased  at  such 
proceedings.  I  assure  you,  you  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  this  matter.  Take  my  advice,  leave 
it  till  to-morrow  night.  It  will  be  time  enough 
then.     If  you  are  not  well  enough  to  go — " 

"  Oh,  I  fnust  go.  If  I  were  dying  I  must  go. 
I  cannot  endure  the  suspense." 
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"  To  be  sure,"  said  his  father ;  *'  and  we  shall 
make  a  very  pleasant  party.     Good  night." 

The  son  thought  that  the  father  was  gay 
that  night ;  but  the  miserable  man  had  a  more 
miserable  night  before  him. 

"It  is  now  at  an  end,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  am  quite  weary  of  all  this.  They  are  all 
determined  to  force  the  end  on  me.  Let  it 
come  !     I  am  ready." 

The  whole  of  that  night  he  spent  in  writing 
or  in  arranging  some  papers  that  he  had  with 
him.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  it  all 
ended.  Who  shall  say  that  this  poor  baited 
soul  had  not  had  enough  of  trial  and  suffering, 
beyond  his  strength  ?  It  was,  indeed,  growing 
unendurable.  He  was  sick  at  heart,  and  weary. 
The  cold,  sickly,  grey  light  came  stealing  in, 
and  found  him  shivering  and  still  at  work. 
Then  he  lay  down,  and,  with  staring  eyes,  lay 
there  till  it  was  time  to  come  down.  And  this 
was  the  successful  Mr.  Benbow  ! 

There  was  a  whole  day's  wretched  acting 
before  him.     Ag:ain  his  son  came  to  him,  in  a 
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shrinking,  timorous  fashion.     He,  too,  had  had 
a  wretched  night. 

"  I  have  this  terrible  presentiment,  father,"  he 
said,  **over  me.  This  day  will  drag  through, 
till  I  see  her  to-nio[ht." 

"  It  is  all  a  delusion,  my  dear  boy,  I  tell  you 
again.  I  knew  at  the  time — and  investigated 
the  matter — that  she  was  dead.  For  Heaven's 
sake  don't  let  such  a  bogie  trouble  you  as  this. 
Wait  till  to-night,  and  by  to-morrow  you  will  find 
the  matter  will  be  settled.  I  engage  that.  So 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it  until  to-night.  Then  you  will  be  con- 
vinced." 

The  day  wore  slowly  on.  Mr.  Benbow,  it 
was  noted  later,  was  singularly  busy,  hurrying 
about  :  now  with  his  solicitor ;  now  writing 
diligently.  His  face,  as  he  appeared  on  the 
stairs  for  a  moment,  passing  and  re-passing, 
struck  both  his  son  and  daughter  as  something 
almost  weird-like,  and  filled  her  with  a  sort  of 
pity.  So  that  she  went  up  to  him,  took  his 
hands  kindly,  and  said : 
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*'  You  must  be  ill,  dear  father,  and  must 
take  care  of  yourself.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
sadly  harassed  with  something.  Why  not  con- 
fide in  him— in  us  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  indescribable 
anguish. 

"  If  ever,"  he  said,  "  you  were  to  come  to 
think  that  I  had  done  you  any  injury,  at  a 
time  when  I  might  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  justifying  myself,  I  ask  you  now,  beforehand, 
not  to  beheve  that  I  intended  it.  In  my  life 
I  have  done  manv  thino-s,  and  been  oblio-ed  to 
do  many  things,  which  may  have  hurt  others ; 
but  in  your  case,  as  I  live,  I  am  innocent !  I 
had  no  intention,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
appearance.     No,  as  I  live  or  die  !  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  are  you  saying  ?  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  What  can  you  mean  ? 
Put  all  such  things  far  away  from  you." 

**Ah,  one  of  these  davs  strano-e  thino-s  wiD 
be  said  of  me  ;  as,  indeed,  there  will  be  of  every 
one.     But  vou  will  be  indulorent,  I  know." 

This  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  day.     Their 
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dinner  was  to  be  early — at  six  ;  after  which  they 
were  to  go  and  see  the  play.  It  was  served 
punctually  at  the  hour,  when  there  had  arrived 
the  Duke,  Mr.  Pelly,  Q.C.,  and  some  other 
gentlemen.  But  Mr.  Benbow  had  not  come 
in.  They  waited  a  few  minutes ;  then  went  to 
dinner.  His  son  was  a  little  nervous  and  ex- 
pectant as  the  night  drew  on.  His  father  was 
so  odd  and  curious  of  late — so  unpunctual,  too 
— that  they  were  not  much  surprised.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  party. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

HOW    THE    SECRET   WAS    KEPT. 

Mr.  Benbow  went  out,  down  to  the  river- 
side, close  to  Westminster  Bridge,  and  remained 
a  long  time  leaning  with  his  elbows  on  the 
parapet,  looking  down  in  the  water.  '' That,'^ 
he  thought,  "  would  resolve  much  " — a  simple, 
everyday  solution.  As  he  looked  up  into  the 
bright  sky — the  great  arch  that  was  over  London 
— he  felt  that  the  glittering  Sword  seemed  to 
catch  the  light,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  down- 
wards again  into  the  running  water. 

Up  and  down  crossed  each  of  the  little 
steamers,  darting  past,  like  little  minnows  in 
a  brook ;  and,  down  the  stairs  slowly,  he  got 
on  board  one  of  these  '^  penny  boats,"  and  was 
borne  away  down  the  river. 
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He  got  out  at  the  Temple  Pier.  In  one  of 
the  old  cellar-like  courts  of  that  place  he  knew 
a  poor  and  lonely  barrister — a  relation  of  his, 
whom  he  rarely,  and  in  desperate  emergency, 
had  assisted.  This  poor  legal  bat,  or  owl — who 
in  the  world  outside  was  such  a  bird,  flapping 
about  with  comfort  in  the  darkness  about  his 
roost — was  called  Gates ;  and  to  him  the  great 
Mr.  Benbow  now  came  to  pay  a  visit. 

This  poor  mule-eyed  drudge  lifted  his  eyes  in 
wonder  as  his  kinsman  entered,  and  made  almost 
as  thonah  he  would  otovcI  before  him. 

"  I  want  advice  on  a  law  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Benbow,  coming  to  the  point ;  "  and,  you  know 
my  way,  I  give  fees  myself  without  wasting 
money  on  an  attorney.     There." 

And  he  put  money  down  on  the  table. 

"  I  shall  come  and  consult  you  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  meanwhile,  will  you  let  me  have  the  loan 
of  these  rooms  for  a  few  hours  ?  Suppose  you 
go  and  dine  in  the  City ;  dine  well  and  heartily. 
There." 

He  put  some  more  money  down  on  the  table. 
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"  Do  that,  and  I  shall  not  ask  to  see  the  bill. 
Now,  will  you  go  ? " 

The  lawyer  did  not  wait,  but  hurried  out, 
leaving  his  patron  in  those  bare,  blighted  rooms 
— two  chairs,  a  shattered  old  desk,  and  a  ragged 
range  of  books. 

Mr.  Benbow  was  left  alone.  He  heard  the 
clock  down  at  Westminster  pealing  out  six 
o'clock.  Another  hour  and  a  half  and  his  son 
would  be  at  the  theatre  ;  the  lamps  lighted. 
In  two  hours  the  figure  of  that  woman  would 
be  revealed  upon  the  stage ;  the  footlights 
blazing  on  her  face.  His  son's  would  have 
rested  on  hers;  and  then  —  a  cry;  and  that 
killing  infamy  and  disgrace  be  all  revealed  ! 

What  a  disgrace !  Unutterable  villainy ! 
Police — newspapers — all  the  world  talking  of 
it  at  breakfast  next  day  !  And  that  poor,  good 
family — that  poor  girl  so  betrayed !  He  was 
hurrying  —  he,  the  respectable  Mr.  Benbow, 
friend  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  candidate  for  peer- 
age, the  successful  man — to  this  vile  exposure, 
now,  at  almost,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  off ! 
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Well,  there  was  an  end  coming ;  that,  at 
least,  was  welcome.  By  morning  it  would  be 
over.  Still,  there  was  something  to  be  done 
yet.  And,  going  to  the  rickety  window,  all 
grimed  with  dirt,  he  looked  out  anxiously. 

Was  she  coming  ?  It  was  now  growing  dark. 
Lights  began  to  glimmer  in  the  windows  round 
the  courts — all,  also,  so  grimy  and  dark  that 
they  looked  like  a  number  of  old  horn  lanterns ; 
and  round  about  him  were  weak  eyes,  wasting 
mould  and  tallow  candles,  yellow  papers  enough 
to  make  a  great  pile  in  the  yard  ;  but,  among  all 
the  living  spirits  at  work  around  him,  there 
was  not  one,  he  knew,  waiting  for  such  a 
sentence  as  he  was,  or  with  such  a  terrible 
Sword — the  thread  half  worn  through — sus- 
pended over  his  head. 

Hush  !  here  was  a  muffled  figure  of  a  woman 
in  the  centre  of  the  court,  looking  up  to  the  sky  ! 
How  would  she  find  his  grim  cell  ? 

So  he  hurried  down,  went  out  to  join  her, 
and  brought  her  up-stairs.  As  she  entered,  she 
threw  off  her  cloak,  and  he  saw  she  was  dressed 
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for  her  part — as  superb  and  dazzling  a  Pauline  • 
as  ever  walked  the  stacre. 

"  I  can  only  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  You 
know  what  is  before  me  to-night ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  refuse  such  an  earnest  request." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  *'just  as  the  gaolers,  governor, 
&c.,  of  a  prison  are  humanely  indulgent  to  a 
prisoner  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  It  is 
idle,  I  suppose,  to  appeal  to  you  any  more  ? " 

'* Perfectly,"  she  said.  "The  hour  has  come 
at  last,  and  the  woman,  too !  Thank  God,  I 
have  lived  for  this  ! " 

"  That  impious  profanity  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest.  Take  care  He  does  not  still  interpose. 
Charles  may  not  come,  after  all." 

*'No  fear  of  that.  He  must  be  dull,  indeed,  if 
he  have  not  a  suspicion.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
suspicion  will  be  resolved.  Fancy  that  tableau  ! 
The  noble  family — the  high-bred  girl — the  great 
Mr.  Benbow,  who  had  villainously  planned  this 
bigamy  !  Forgery,  poisoning,  embezzlement — 
these  are  everyday  things,  even  with  persons  of 
your  station.     But  this — this  is  real  disgrace  ! 
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Thank  Heaven !  I  had  the  patience  to  wait — 
to  wait  patiently  for  all  this.  There  were  fearful 
odds  against  me.  What  was  I  likely  to  do  with 
a  great  potentate  like  you  ?  But,  waiting,  it 
all  came.'^ 

"  Demon  of  a  woman,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  Tell  me  now  at 
the  end ;  for,  I  own  it,  you  have  levelled  me 
indeed  —  destroyed  me  !  Give  me  this  satis- 
faction." 

"  I  want  to  give  you  nothing  in  that  way ; 
and  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  it  would  not  be,  yoii 
may  be  sure,  for  your  satisfaction.  You  deserve 
nothing  from  either  Heaven  or  earth,  from  God 
or  man.  If  you  dare  to  speak  of  me  as  a 
demon,  you  ! " — and  here  her  eyes  flashed  fire — 
"  But  I  am  only  a  minister  of  justice,  of 
retribution  ! " 

"  Of  justice,"  he  faltered. 

"  Yes,  of  justice  !  Are  your  worldly  wits  so 
dull  that  you  consider  that  all  I  have  planned, 
and  all  I  have  done  to  you,  is  meaningless — a 
whim,  a  mere  purposeless  humour  of  mine  ? " 
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He  looked  at  her  with  a  fresh  terror,  and  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  new  intelligence. 

"  Call  me  demon  !  Call  me  rather  the  Angel 
of  Vengeance  !  Ask  me  for  mercy  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  can  complacently  suppose  that 
all  through  your  long,  unscrupulous  life — carry- 
ing out  your  own  selfish  ends  imperiously — you 
have  left  no  traces  of  injustice,  of  cruelty,  of 
pitiless  and  merciless  want  of  forgiveness  ? 
Think  of  that  wretched  man !  Was  there  ever 
at  any  time  one  as  proud  as  yourself,  though 
poorer — doing  only  his  duty — with  many  de- 
pending on  him ;  but  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  stand  in  your  way,  and  who  dared  to  say 
honestly  he  would  not  stand  out  of  it  ?  Was 
there  one  who,  when  you  had  crushed  him, 
humbled  himself  in  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  children,  actually  imploring  mercy, 
which  was  refused?  '^ 

"  What,  what !    Gordon,  the  agent,"  he  gasped. 

"  The  same  !  " 

"And  you — his — daughter  ? " 

"  Yes.     He  died.     You  killed  him.     There  are 
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no  human  courts  and  juries  that  can  reach  such 
offences,  or  such  murderers.  I  have  done  so, 
and  your  time  has  come  !  " 

"  Oh  I  I  understand  it  now,"  he  said,  slowly 
drawing  his  hands  away  from  his  face.  *' It  is 
just ;  it  is  right.  I  have  no  protest  to  make. 
Not  another  word  shall  I  say." 

"  One  sign  of  mercy,  of  grace — if  I  could  have 
found  such — and  I  would  have  spared  you — 
would  spare  you  now.  I  have  his  very  letter 
to  you — the  copy — here.  I  never  parted  from 
it  an  instant.  I  kept  it  and  your  answer 
together ;  and  many  a  time,  as  I  was  moving 
on  slowly  to  this  last  act  of  justice,  I  read  both 
over,  and  was  stimulated  at  once." 

She  read  aloud.     "  Hers  first : — 

"  *  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Benbow,  have  pity 
on  us,  and  let  not  his  ruin  be  on  your  soul. 
After  all,  it  was  one  single  lapse.  He  thought 
it  was  a  duty,  as  I  know  well :  and  so  may  I 
be  reckoned  wdth  on  the  last  day  if  I  am  not 
speaking  the  truth.  Oh,  as  you  will  be  judged 
hereafter^  forget — forgive  !    Think  of  him — think 

VOL.    III.  R 
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of  me — of  our  poor,  beautiful,  tender  girl !     Do 
not  hunt  us  down  ! ' 

"  Now  for  his  : — 

"  '  You  are  too  noble  and  too  generous,  and 
have  been  too  successful,  to  think  of  revenging 
yourself  on  one  so  humble  as  I  am.  We  have 
been  enemies,  and  I  have  done  my  best — I  own 
it — to  hinder  your  designs.  You  will  respect 
me  the  more  for  owning  it.  You  will  respect 
me  still  more  when  I  tell  you  that  I  would 
have  died  rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  asking  you  for  anything ;  but  I  am  not 
stoical  enough  to  see  my  poor  wife  and  child 
suffer.  For  the  sake  of  God,  in  a  lower  degree 
for  the  sake  of  pity  and  humanity — not  for  me ; 
for  I  shall  not  long  survive  this  part  of  the 
disgrace — spare  us,  or  you  will  suffer  and 
bitterly  repent  it ! '  " 

She  read  the  rest  very  slowly. 

"  '  More  !  Our  ruin  will  rise  up  one  day  in 
au other  shape.  Mark  me  !  We  know  whose  is 
revenge  ;  it  is  not  yours  ! '  " 

Without  a  word,  he  merely  bowed  his  head, 
made  no  protest,  and  said  : 
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**  It  is  just ;  it  is  true.     Let  it  fall." 

*'  It  shall  fall,  and  in  half-an-hour." 

"  Just  a  moment,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  ''  and  I 
will  go  with  you.  So  you  are  his  child.  It 
is  only  right  that  you  should  be  the  Nemesis. 
Bear  with  me  a  moment ;  wait  here  a  second." 

And  he  passed  hurriedly  into  the  next 
room. 

She  waited  a  few  moments,  then  called  out : 

"  Come  back  !  come  back  !  " 

Then  he  came  out.  There  was  a  great 
chano'e  in  his  face. 

"  Your  spirit  of  revenge — or  justice,  rather," 
he  said,  "  does  not  go  beyond  me.  My  humilia- 
tion or  punishment  ought  to  be  enough.  You 
should  have  mercy  on  my  son  and  his  innocent 
wife." 

''  Yes,"  she  answered,  fiercely,  "  it  shall 
begin  and  end  with  you,  never  fear !  But 
you  must  come  with  me — you  must  be  on  the 
spot.  I  must  see  your  face  when  the  discovery 
is  made." 

A   curious   look   came    in   the  face  she  spoke 
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of.  She  noticed,  too,  that  he  was  trembling 
and  swaying  to  and  fro. 

"  No,"  he  ahnost  gasped,  "  these  are  things 
that  your  animosity  cannot  reach  to,  powerful 
as  it  is.  You  won't  degrade  me  so  far.  I  am 
spared  that,  thank  Heaven." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  she  cried,  uneasily. 

"  No  ;  you  cannot  triumph  over  the  laws  of 
immortality.     It  is  ended  here.     You  can  do  no 


more." 


He  fell  back  into  a  chair,  and  shrank  up  liter- 
ally in  a  sort  of  convulsion. 

"  Take  me  to  the  theatre  and  see  the  dis- 
closure ! "  he  cried.  "  No,  you  cannot  do  that. 
I  shall  be  far  beyond  your  power,  and  that  of  all 
enemies,  by  that  time.  It  is  ending — ending 
fast  for  me.     And  I  am  glad,  for  I  am  weary." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  have  you  done  ? "  she 
cried,  turning  pale.     "  Not — ? " 

He  feebly  lifted  a  small  bottle. 

"What  have  I  done?  This  is  your  work. 
For  you  all  the  credit.  I  disdain  to  ask  any 
favour ;  but  at  such  a  moment  pride  and  revenge 
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might  he  forgotten.  Spare  him — spare  her ! 
They  are  innocent.  They  have  done  you  no 
wrong.  He  loved  you,  and  would  have  loved 
you.  He  defied  and  offended  me  for  your  sake. 
That  is  some  claim  at  least  to  your  forbearance 
at  this  time.     I  beg — I  implore." 

She  gazed  at  that  miserable  figure — crouching, 
contracted — now  slipping  down  to  the  very 
ground  before  her.  Those  eyes,  which  had  so 
long  pierced  through  the  fogs  of  intrigue  to 
the  pinnacles  of  success,  were  fast  glazing. 
Hers  were  wild  and  troubled. 

"  I  did  not  expect  this,  nor,  as  I  live,  did  I 
wish  it.  This  is  your  own  act :  the  retribution 
brought  on  you  by  the  older  crime.  It  cannot 
be  laid  to  my  account.  You  have  atoned  for 
your  crime.  God  forgive  you,  as  I  do !  Nay, 
I  will  say  this,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  not 
lived  to  see  this  !  But  with  this  cruel  issue, 
which  I  cannot  avert,  it  ends.  Go  in  peace, 
unhappy  man  ;  you  have  made  atonement. 
No  one  living  shall  ever  know  our  secret :  even 
though  I  must  lose  all  my  hopes  and  prospects 
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of  life,   they  shall  not  see  me    to-night  at  the 
theatre." 

Through  the  film  over  those  dying  eyes,  he 
saw  the  tall  figure  fade  away. 

The  barristers  round  pored  over  their  briefs. 
The  tallow  candle  flared  and  *'  guttered  "  all  the 
night  long,  until  midnight,  when  the  last  half- 
inch  sunk  down  in  the  socket  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  When  the  old  specimen  of  humanity  came 
back  at  midnight,  he  started  back  w^ith  a  cry. 
*  #  *  * 

At  the  Theatre  Eoyal  the  average  crowded  and 
brilliant  house  was  assembled.  Thev  waited  ten 
minutes ;  then  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  half 
an  hour.  Then  the  manager  came  out  ;  and, 
in  the  conventional  speech,  apologized.  Miss 
Everingham  had  dressed  for  the  play  ;  but  a  note 
just  received  informed  them  that  she  had  thrown 
up  her  engagement,  and  would  never  appear 
again.  For  such  outrageously  capricious  con- 
duct there  w^as  no  excuse.  He  threw  himself 
on  their  indulgence,  and  was  entirely  in  their 
hands. 
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Tliere  was  great  excitement  in  the  "  theatrical 
circles "  when  this  extraordinary  step  became 
known.  But  Miss  Everino^ham,  or  Effioorham, 
was  never  heard  of  in  Eno^land  asfain.  She  had 
left  a  handsome  sum  in  the  manager's  hands  by 
way  of  indemnity,  so  no  search  was  attempted 
for  her. 

For  the  newspapers  there  was  abundant  grist 
in  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  occurred  at  the 
Temple.  But  every  one  knew  that  Mr.  Benbow 
had  latterly  a  great  deal  on  his  mind — had 
latterly  been  very  odd  and  "  queer."  Suicide 
often  followed  on  that  state  of  mind.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected.  Lady  Rosa  had  her  own 
suspicions  as  to  the  matter ;  and  that  it  arose 
from  some  miserable  passion  for  a  low  and 
wretched  actress.  It  was  a  degrading  thing  for 
a  man  of  his  sense  and  years.  However,  death 
condones  many  things  ! 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

MR.  Conway's  choice. 

Having  thus  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Benbow  family  to  the  close,  we  shall  turn  back 
and  pursue  to  the  end,  those  of  that  rather 
uncertain  being,  Mr.  Conway. 

After  that  scene  at  the  dinner  in  London, 
the  words  of  the  excited  Mr.  Benbow — the 
last  he  was  ever  to  hear  him  utter — often  rang 
in  his  ears.  They  sounded  like  an  imprecation. 
As  it  was,  his  own  career  had  been  marked  by 
a  tragedy,  and  he  had  a  gloomy  forecast,  as  he 
thought  of  the  loved  and  lost  Laura  Pan  ton, 
that  more  suffering  might  yet  come  of  that 
episode.  Perhaps  he  felt  self-reproach  as  he 
thought  of  his  "  dangling "  and  old  flirtations, 
which  had  so  long  been  sport  to  him,  but  pain 
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to  them,  and  that  some  sort  of  penalty  might 
yet  overtake  him. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  marriage-day  came 
round.  The  Doctor,  in  loud  protest,  objected 
to  the  abatement  of  all  the  splendour  of  a 
marriage  ceremony  down  at  St.  Arthur's-on- 
the-Sea  when  he  proclaimed  that  "  my  daughter 
was  going  to  marry  a  very  clever,  high-bred 
young  fellow,  Conway,  Lord  Formanton's  son." 
They  had  to  proceed  to  London,  and  then  the 
ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  wilderness 
of  an  old  City  church.  The  noble  father  and 
mother  of  the  clever  Conway  '^  set  their  faces  " 
against  this  alliance.  Human  natures  are  never 
iD disposed  thus  to  magnify  a  matter  they 
slightly  disapprove  of  into  a  serious  outrage, 
and  so  Lady  Formanton  told  her  fine  friends  at 
those  fine  parties  she  was  now  beginning  to  re- 
sume that  "  she  knew  literally  nothing  about  the 
matter,"  and  that  she  had  no  scruple  in  saying 
publicly  that  she  and  Lord  Formanton  quite 
disapproved  of  the  matter.  This  was  yet  another 
reason  for  making  the  matter  quite  private. 
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As  the  day  drew  near  the  little  shadows  and 
phantoms  which  had  disturbed  the  lovers  began 
to  clear  off.  Their  approaching  happiness,  like 
some  sharp  stimulant,  banished  all  these  dreary 
recollections  and  doubts ;  made  them  seem 
indeed  foolish.  They  came  even  to  that  frame 
of  mind  which  made  them  consider  it  a  duty  to 
put  such  idle  disturbers  far  away,  as  the  truly 
just  man  will  turn  away  from  very  plausible 
scruples. 

As  they  walked  about  the  great  metropolis, 
and  the  Doctor  stalking  in  front  attracted 
attention  as  he  affected  to  be  a  regular  resident, 
and  defeated  his  aims  by  loud  proclamations  and 
descriptions  of  very  familiar  objects,  Conway 
said  to  her,  "  Now,  indeed,  I  feel  that  a  new  life 
is  to  beo-in  with  us  both.  I  shall  have  that  rest 
which  I  have  so  long  sought,  and  which  is  so 
necessary  if  there  is  any  scheme  to  be  carried 
out.  There  is  time  for  such  a  future,  dearest 
Jessica.      Together  we  shall  surprise  the  world." 

She  looked  at  him  fondly.  Even  for  her  the 
mere  chansje  was   a   new   life  after  the   prison 
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discipline  at  her  father's — that  all  but  convict 
life,  where  the  Doctor  had  literally  held  little 
more  communication  with  her  than  a  jailor  would 
with  his  prisoners. 

Only  the  day  before  the  marriage,  C<)nway 
and  his  future  wife  were  walking  about  in  this 
supreme  stage  of  tranquil  happiness — he  hiying 
out  plans,  and  expatiating  on  that  new  and 
future  life  of  theirs  which  she  delighted  to  hear 
of.  "  Ah,  here,"  he  said  at  last,  "1  am  so 
rejoiced  that  this  last  day  of  the  old  life  has 
arrived,  and  that  the  curtain  comes  down  here, 
to  shut  out  the  past.  To-day  is  the  last  day 
that  I  shall  turn  my  face  backwards  and  look  at 
it.  I  shall  think  of  that  poor  girl  now  for  the 
last  time,  and  for  the  last  time  of  that  act  I  was 
about  to  do — the  only  one  in  my  life  which  1 
may  indeed  blush  for.  And  yet  even  on  that 
last  day  of  her  life  I  felt  scruples,  and  I  do  think 
I  might  have  gone  to  her,  finding  the  struggle 
intolerable,  and  have  withdrawn.  I  have 
searched  my  heart,  and  I  solemnly  declare  I 
would  have  done  this.     And  yet  she  loved  me  ; 
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and  even  when  tliat  stroke  overtook  her  she  was 
thinking  of  me  !  " 

The  colour  came  to  Jessica's  cheek.  "  Loved 
you  !  "  she  said,  warmly.  "  I  do  not  believe  it. 
You  must  not  think  that.  At  least  part  of  it 
came,  I  fear,  from  a  dislike  of  me.  And  as  lor 
her  last  thoughts " 

"  Yes  !  "  he  said,  interested.  "  Tell  me  about 
that ;  tell  me  all  about  her  and  yourself,  as  I 
have  told  you  about  myself.  Just  for  this  last 
day,  and  we  have  done  with  the  subject  for  ever. 
You  saw  her  then  ?  " 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell  him  all  now,  and 
leave  no  secret  on  her  soul  ?  And  yet  how  could 
she  explain  that  mysterious  concealment  ? 

When  she  now  recalled,  almost  with  alarm, 
that  she  had  told  no  one  of  having  been  with 
Miss  Pan  ton  when  she  was  seized  with  that 
illness,  she  felt  she  could  not  tell  it  without 
embarrassment  then  ;  at  least  she  must  think  it 
over.      He  saw  her  hesitation,  and  said  smiling  : 

*'  I  understand.     I  am  not  to  know  all  secrets. 

see 
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The  voice  of  the  Doctor,  stentorian  and 
blustering,  came  in  with  an  intrusive  blast,  and 
that  opportunity  passed  away.  Never,  never,  of 
all  the  many  times  when  that  obstreperous 
clergyman  had  interfered  had  he  been  so  fatally 
mal  apropos. 

Here  was  the  morning.  The  old  church  was 
so  lonely,  so  vast,  so  white,  and  sepulchral  ; 
there  might  have  been  a  dozen  ceremonies  going 
on  without  interfering  with  each  other.  It 
might  have  done  duty  as  a  vast  ecclesiastical 
barn,  for  laying  up  holy  grain,  and  would  have 
been  more  useful  in  that  capacity  than  in  the 
one  for  which  it  had  been  constructed.  It  might 
have  been  the  Hall  of  Lost  Footsteps  over  and 
over  again,  and  it  seemed  to  be  furnished  with 
many  fixtures — cupboards  and  groaning  presses, 
shelves,  with  a  huge  packing-case  or  two  lying 
about,  which  resolved  themselves  into  galleries, 
pews,  pulpit,  and  reading-desk. 

Here,  upon  this  bright  marriage  morning, 
came  a  small  party,  as  it  were,  crawliog  over  the 
pavement  of  that  huge  white  store  like  a  few 
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mice  in  a  granary.  There  was  no  show  of 
bridesmaids,  no  filling  up  of  the  regular  stock 
parts.  The  Doctor,  ruffling  in  his  canonicals  like 
some  gigantic  cock,  came  out,  and  began  the  rite. 
His  voice  echoed  sonorously  down  that  vast 
solitude,  and  made  the  decrepit  old  pew-opener 
look  back  and  wonder  at  the  needless  and  unac- 
customed noise.  She  looked  round  again  as  she 
saw  Dudley  standing  at  the  doorway,  and 
looking  in.  No  one  else  saw  him,  or  turned 
round  ;  but  as  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end  he 
entered,  and  advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  and  as 
the  party  went  into  the  vestry  he  followed 
them  in. 

The  new  Mrs.  Conway  started  as  she  saw  that 
dark,  stern  face,  not  at  all  coloured  with  the 
conventional  glow  of  congratulation.  Conway, 
always  tranquil,  never  surprised,  received  him 
with  a  good-natured  nod.  Already  for  him  the 
heavy  folds  of  a  curtain  had  dropped  over  the 
past.  He  would  never  raise  even  the  corner 
to  peep  behind.  There  were  the  usual  formal 
duties  to  be  done,  and  while  he  was  away  for  a 
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few   momei]ts   Dudley    drew   near   to    her   and 
said  : 

"  Ah,  poor,  poor  Laura  !  Who  thinks  of  her 
now  ? 

She  turned  away  from  him  ;  the  malignancy 
of  that  reminder,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  at  such  a 
moment  needed  no  notice. 

"  She  almost  prophesied  this  to  me,''  he  went 
on,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  "  during  those  last  few 
moments  when  I  was  carrying  her  to  the  bank." 

Jessica  started.  "  Carrying  her  to  the  bank  ! 
What,  ^ou  were  there  ?  "  ^ 

"  Yes.  Oh  that  I  had  come  up  a  few  moments 
sooner  !  l^hat  would  have  saved  her.  She  said 
her  enemy  would  not  cross  in  the  boat,  but  went 
round  the  long  way,  so  that  she  might  die  before 
help  came.  Her  enemy  !  Whom  could  she 
mean  ?  " 

"Her  enemy!"  she  faltered.  "Oh,  good 
Heaven  ! "' 

Here  was  the  happy  bridegroom,  the  routine 
business  done ;  here  the  "  noble  father  "  out  of 
his  robes. 
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"  I  am  offering  my  congratulations,"  said 
Dudley,  looking  at  her  intently,  *'  and  congratu- 
late you  too,  Conway.  A  new  life  is  beginning 
for  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  he  pleased ;  *'  such  as  I  have 
never  known  yet.  I  have  waited  for  it  a  long 
time.  You  look  tired  and  fatigued.  No  wonder. 
Come,  dearest.  Eemember,"  he  whispered,  "  the 
curtain  is    down — that  is  to  be  the  background." 

Unconscious  of  Dudley,  they  departed  for  the 
great  hotel  where  they  were  staying.  Dudley 
looked  after  them  long.  "This  gives  life  an 
interest,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'  I  may  leave  all 
now  to  work  itself  out  for  a  year  and  more." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A    CLOUD. 

Two  years  have  passed  by  since  these  events, 
and  Mr.  Conway  and  his  wife  have  begun  the 
happiest  of  lives.  Both  are  so  changed — for  the 
better,  their  friends  say — that  they  seem  to  have 
become  different  people.  The  family  difficulties 
had  been  got  into  something  like  arrangement. 
He  enjoyed  a  small  allowance  from  his  father, 
devoted  himself  to  work,  chiefly  political  writing, 
and  was  already  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  a 
promising  man,  "  that  would  make  his  mark." 
How  sweet  life  was-  to  her  now — the  sun,  the 
flowers,  the  cities,  and  pictures  ;  things  of  quite 
a  difl*erent  order  now.  For  they  travelled  a  good 
deal,  and  saw  the  wonders  of  the  world.  If  it 
would  only  last.     Yes  ;   it  must  last. 

VOL.    III.  s 
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They  were  coming  home  after  a  Welsh  tour, 
and  were  stopping  on  the  road  at  a  little  town 
called  Brookside,  with  an  old-fashioned  landUidy, 
who,  if  you  were  ill,  "  would  nurse  you  like  a 
mother."  There  were  charming  gardens,  with 
a  room  that  opened  out  on  them,  excellent 
living,  and  a  whole  treasury  of  delightful  walks, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  a  very  famous 
fishing  stream  wdthin  a  mile.  Here  a  new 
and  delightful  time  set  in.  The  weather  was 
delicious ;  the  grass  never  was  so  green  and 
luxuriant ;  all  the  choice  morsels  of  a  pastoral 
district,  whose  meat,  and  milk,  and  butter  are 
not  madly  whirled  away  every  morning,  were 
spread  out  before  them.  The  landlady,  too,  grew 
into  a  friend,  liking  her  two  guests,  pleasant,  and 
caring  for  them  in  every  way.  Every  one  has  a 
little  experience  of  this  sort,  and  looks  back  with 
a  sort  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  some  such 
cot,  where  everything  has  gone  happily,  where 
the  flowers  have  smelt  sweetly,  and  whence  he 
has  been  loath  to  depart.  Thus  a  most  delightful 
fortnight  passed  by.     Jessica  again  found  that 
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she  had  not  half  exhausted  the  joys  which  her 
new  life  had  promised  her.  More  and  yet  more 
were  opening  out  before  her.  On  the  last  night 
of  their  stay — they  were  forced  to  return  home 
— she  said  to  him  : 

"  Oh,  if  this  life  could  go  on  always !  Shall 
I  confess  something  to  you  !  That  one  subject 
always  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow.  It  was  no 
wonder  t  at  we  shrink  from  it.  Now,  dearest,  I 
am  grown  so  confident  and  hopeful  and  happy, 
that  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  look  back." 

"  You  have  a  brave  heart,  Jessica,  which  I 
knew  was  in  you.  I  would  wager  my  life  that 
if  I  had  the  whole  history  and  details  of  your 
struggle  with  that  poor  girl,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  it  would  be  all  to 
your  honour.  And  for  her,  I  will  say,  if  she 
had  had  time  she  would  have  done  you  justice 
also." 

A  sort  of  tremor  passed  over  Jessica,  but  she 
said  nothing.  That  indeed  was  the  only  shadow, 
and  she  again  thought  it  might  have  been  wiser 
to  have  told  him  of  the  last  scene. 

S  2 
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Next  day  they  were  travelling  home.  A 
great  mail  of  letters  had  reached  them  at  the 
little  town,  full  of  good  news,  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement. One  spoke  of  an  opening  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  Another  said  that  as  the 
Ministry  was  certain  to  change,  an  influential 
friend  would  come  in  with  the  new  one,  who  was 
determined  that  his  friend  Conway  should  hold 
some  sort  of  office.     This  was  all  delightful. 

They  got  on  to  Chester,  Avhere  they  were  to 
stop  for  the  night,  and  walked  through  its  quaint 
old  streets,  new  to  both.  They  had  come  back 
to  their  hotel,  and  were  standing  on  the  railway 
platform,  watching  the  various  expresses  come 
up,  when  Jessica  whispered  him : 

"  See  that  man's  face  lookins:  out  of  the  car- 
riage  !     Is  it  not  like  Colonel  Dudley  ?  " 

'*  Like  ! "  said  Conway,  laughing.  "  It  is 
Dudley  himself." 

Under  a  fur  cap  was  seen  Dudley's  face,  in 
a  sort  of  abstraction,  much  more  worn  than 
when  they  had  last  parted  with  him.  Beside 
him   were  gun-cases,  hunting-saddles,  &c.      He 
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seemed  to  be  going  on  up  to  London.  She  saw 
him  speaking  to  Conway  at  the  carriage-door, 
then  rise  hastily,  gather  up  all  his  packages,  and 
step  down  with  great  eagerness  on  the  platform. 
With  a  sort  of  undefined  trepidation  she  said  to 
Conway,  *'  He  is  not  going  to  stay  ? '' 

"  He  says  he  will  stay  for  the  night,"  her 
husband  answered.  "  He  says  he  is  tired.  Poor 
soul !  he  is  as  low  and  dismal  as  ever,  and  I 
suppose  is  glad  to  meet  some  one  he  knows " 

"  Then  we  need  not  see  him,"  she  said, 
eagerly ;  "it  will  do  us  no  good.  Some  £ate 
seems  always  dragging  us  back  to  that  time  ! " 

Dudley  now  came  up.  He  looked  at  Jessica 
with  a  strange  glance.  *'  Is  it  not  wonderful  how 
people  meet  ?  There  were  about  a  million 
chances  against  our  coming  together  at  this 
time,  and  at  this  place.  And  yet  I  was  think- 
ing of  you  both  only  this  morning.  Let  me 
come  up  to  you  this  evening,  if  Mrs.  Conway 
will  give  me  leave.  I  find  myself  the  worst 
company  in  the  world." 

"  Then  you  must  not  be  too  critical  with  us, 
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who  are  the  best  company  in  the  world  for  each 
other." 

Dudley  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
piercing  greedy  eyes.  Then  his  face  broke  into 
a  confident  smile. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Yours  is  to  be  an  everlasting 
honeymoon  ! " 

In  the  evening  he  came  up  to  their  sitting- 
room.  He  told  them  how  he  had  been  in  Ire- 
land, shooting,  hunting,  "  trying  to  get  an  Irish 
horse  or  an  Irish  fence  to  break  my  neck.  But 
they  wouldn't  do  it.  That  old  nightmare  is  still 
on  me  ;  in  fact,  it  grows  heavier  every  day.  I 
cannot  shut  out  that  place.  I  never  see  a 
bridge  but  it  recalls  that  bridge.  I  was  on  the 
banks  of  one  the  other  day,  and  so  like  the  spot, 
that  I  forgot,  and,  turning  to  the  bogtrotter  with 
me,  said,  '  it  was  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to  have 
no  bridge.  Human  life  might  be  lost  while  they 
were  stupidly  sending  round  miles.'  The  animal 
stared,  as  you  may  suppose." 

"Well  I  think  he  might,"  said  Conway,  glanc- 
ing at  the  distressed  face  of  Jessica.     "  1  think 
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it  is  high  time  now,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  to  give  over  brooding  on  these 
things.     It  can  do  you  no  good." 

"  And  may  do  others  harm  ?  Well,  you  are 
right ;  I  know  you  are.  But  I  will  tell  you 
this  :  it  may  lead  to  something  yet.  Perhaps 
has  led.  Do  you  know  what  is  bringing  me 
home  ?  Something  about  this  very  matter.  I 
have  never  dropped  it." 

Conway  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  still 
think  it  folly,  but  you  always  took  your  own 
course." 

"Why,"  continued  the  other,  ''if  I  were  a 
detective,  or  like  that  American  fellow,  Poe,  I 
could  work  backwards  from  that  dreadful  day, 
until  I  landed  somewhere.  But  I  am  not,  and 
have  worked  backwards  in  my  poor  head  till 
my  brains  are  addled.  Some  people  would  say 
I  am  mad,  on  that  subject  at  least.  I  dare  say 
you  thought  so  when  I  went  on  so  strangely 
to  you  both  at  the  time  she  was  being  buried. 
I  saw  you  were  generous  enough,  Conway,  to 
make  allowance.     But  with  all  my  speculation, 
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one  thought  certainly  has  taken  possession  of 
me.     She  loas  not  alone  lohcn  she  died." 

Jessica  turned  pale.  A  sudden  chill  feeling 
seemed  to  strike  upon  her  heart,  as  though  the 
end  of  the  delightful  paradise  in  which  she  had 
been  living  so  long  was  now  at  hand. 

"  Impossible,"  said  Conway,  warmly.  *'  No 
one  could  have  seen  it ;  unless  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  had  a  share  in  that  terrible  business." 

"Ay,  perhaps  so,"  said  Dudley.  "For  if 
any  one  had  been  with  her,  it  w^ould  be  strangely 
suspicious  if  they  did  not  come  forward." 

"  It  would  be,  certainly,"  said  Conway.  "  But 
have  you  anything  to  go  upon  ?  Was  this  men- 
tioned to  that  poor  Sir  Charles  ?  Ah,  Dudley, 
I  am  not  without  repentance  for  my  part  in  all 
that,  and  have  suffered,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  can  acquit  you,  Conway,"  said  the  other. 
'*  I  say  so  cordially.  There  were  marks  and 
footprints    discovered.       If    that    Edgar    Allan 

Poe  were    alive But    come    to    my   room 

to-night,  and  I  will  tell  you  more." 

''  But  why  not  go  into  it  now,   with  Jessica 
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present  ?  Her  quick  wit  will  help  you.  Ah  I 
But  I  forgot." 

"I  thought/'  said  Jessica,  excitedly,  ''you 
promised  me  that  we  were  not  to  talk  of  this  ? " 

"  You  are  quite  right.  But  what  Dudley  tells 
us  alters  the  case.  It  is  very  strange  that  we 
should  both,  Dudley — you  and  I — have  had  the 
same  idea." 

"  No,"  said  Dudley,  "  I  can  understand  why 
Mrs.  Conway  should  not  like  the  subject.  I  do, 
though.  It  is  my  whole  life,  being,  hope,  and 
comfort.  Once  that  accomplished,  and  I  care 
not  wdiat  becomes  of  me." 

He  left  them. 

"A  strange  being,"  said  Conway.  *'Yet  he 
will  work  that  out,  depend  on  it." 

"Oh,  but  why  should  you  have  to  do  with 
it,  or  with  him  ?  He  can  mean  you  no  good  ; 
certainly  not  to  me.  Do  let  us  leave  him  here — 
leave  this  place.  I  tell  you  misery  will  come 
of  it." 

"  But  why  1 "  said  he,  looking  at  her  fixedly. 
"  Give   me    a    reason,    Jessica.       You    are    so 
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sensible,  it  is  sure  to   be  a  sound  one.     Is  it 
fancy,  or  mere  feeling,  as  they  call  it  ? " 

She  hung  down  her  head.  Something  whis- 
pered her  :  "  Now  is  the  time — a  full  confidence, 
and  it  will  save  much  hereafter."  But  then  to 
let  him  go  from  her  to  that  man,  then  hear  his 
gloss  upon  it  ? 

Conway  waited.  "  I  knew  it  was  only  a 
fancy.  No,  dearest,  I  am  interested  in  this, 
recollect.  I  owe  something  to  the  memory  of 
that  poor  girl." 

He  left  her.  With  a  sort  of  terror  she  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  eyes.  Now  she  had  time, 
and  could  think  calmly  what  she  should  do.  She 
must  decide  before  he  returned.  There  was 
something  of  meaning  in  that  Dudley's  be- 
haviour ;  his  stopping  on  his  journey,  his  looks 
at  her,  and  his  hints.  It  did  seem  as  though 
he  wished  to  raise  up  some  cloud  between  her 
and  her  husband — to  get  some  strong  net  en- 
tangled about  her,  in  which  he  could  drag  her 
back  from  him.  Her  old,  calm  sense  came  to 
her  aid.     Was  not  all  this  a  mere  difficulty  of 
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the  imagination,  in  which  she  was  entangling 
herself  of  her  own  act  ?  It  was  her  own  foolish 
finessing. 

Conway  came  back,  musing.  ''  That  Dudley 
is  w^onderful,"  he  said.  *'  It  shows  what  purpose 
will  do  for  a  man  of  a  dull,  heavy  nature. 
He  has  certainly  made  out  some  strange  things 
enough  to  justify  him  in  a  suspicion  that  she 
died  in  a  different  way  from  w^hat  was  given 
out." 

*'  Oh,  surely  not.  You  cannot  think  that — 
you  must  not.  Oh,  it  would  be  too  horrible.  It 
is  one  of  this  man's  morbid,  moody  imaginings." 
"  His  facts  are  simple  enough.  But  what  is 
so  strange,  they  bear  out  exactly  the  theory  I 
had  in  my  mind.  What  would  ^our  theory  be  ?  " 
"  I  have  none.  I  don't  wish  to  have  any. 
Oh,  you  promised  me  that  we  were  to  leave 
the  subject  for  ever  and  ever." 

Again  Conway  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
*'  My  dear  Jessica,  this  surprises  me  a  little 
in  you,  who  were  so  firm  and  rational  about 
all  things.     Your  old  bitter  vendetta  with  this 
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poor  girl  was  too  girlish  to  be  elevated  into 
the  serious  matter  that  you  would  make  it. 
Neither  would  I  show  this  singular  repulsion 
to  the  subject  before  people  ;  for  you  see, 
Dudley  remarked  it,  and  he  is  morbid  enough 
— as  you  say — to  turn  it  to  some  purpose  of 
his  own.  Now,  exert  yourself,  and  your  firm 
self,  as  of  old,  and  tell  me  what  is  your  specu- 
lation, and  I  shall  tell  you  ours." 

Now  was  the  opportunity.  Make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  and 
all  might  be  well !  But  the  deception — he  could 
never  forgive  that,  all  she  could  say  or  do. 
Again  rushed  in  her  pride,  and  she  uttered 
words  that  long  after  she  was  to  regret.  It 
was  the  final  step  into  the  quagmire. 

"  I  can  say  nothing.  I  dislike  the  subject, 
and  it  is  unkind  to  speak  of  it." 

She  was  hurt.  It  was  as  though  a  new 
feature  in  her  character  had  come  on  him  by 
surprise. 

"  Wei],  then,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  what  we 
have  reached  is  this :  that  there  was  some  one 
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with  her  when  she  died.  That  some  one  has 
not  revealed  herself.  We  are  going  to  be  the 
Edgar  Allan  Poes  of  the  mystery,  Dudley  and  I." 
She  was  so  scared  by  this  announcement  that 
she  let  him  leave  the  room.  Had  he  stayed  a 
second  longer,  she  had  almost  made  up  her 
mind  to  tell  him.  But  the  opportunity  for 
grace  was  gone.  He  sat  up  some  hours  that 
night  over  books  and  papers,  and  the  interval 
was  as  good  as  weeks. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 


FACILIS    DESCENSUS." 


They  were  now  back  in  town  again,  but  they 
were  changed  in  their  relations.  Conway  with 
disappointment,  for  he  had  begun  to  perceive 
a  want  of  firmness — a  sort  of  fretfulness  that 
belonged  to  a  young  girl,  and  which  might  be 
no  profit  to  him  in  the  great  schemes  that  were 
before  him.  She,  with  the  old  decision,  which 
she  really  possessed,  had  made  up  her  mind 
calmly  to  a  distinct  course.  Dudley  had  gone 
his  way.  This  moody  dream  of  his — for  it 
might  be  such — would  lead  him  in  some  other 
direction.  It  would  all  pass  by.  She,  too,  was 
concerned  at  a  faint  alteration  in  her  husbaud's 
manner,  which,  faint  as  it  was,  she  had  detected. 
This   surprised  her.     He,  too,  had  avoided  the 
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subject.  In  short,  by  little  and  little,  and  by 
a  process  which  the  parties  themselves  can  take 
no  heed  of,  so  gradual  and  imperceptible  is  its 
progress,  is  built  up  that  fatal  Blue  Chamber, 
to  which  both  parties  have  a  key,  but  which 
both  go  round  long  passages  to  avoid,  and  yet 
are  always  coming  face  to  face  at  its  very  door. 

He  had  many  things  now  to  occupy  him. 
He  was  fast  sliding  into  politics,  which  often 
become  the  grave  of  love.  There  was  a  political 
association  w^here  he  was  asked  to  deliver  a 
speech,  and  the  preparation  took  up  a  long 
time,  but  the  delivery  was  a  success.  The 
speech  was  talked  of,  and  there  were  leaders 
in  the  journals.  He  was  talked  of  for  a  seat, 
and  had  to  make  journeys,  and  "  interview ' 
people  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  he  was  gradually 
being  drawn  off  from  any  interest  in  his  calm 
household;  and  if  he  felt  a  scruple,  he  salved 
it  over  with  the  thought  that  Jessica  had  not 
so  strong  a  mind  as  he  thought,  and  would  not 
take  interest  in  his  politics. 

At  last  it  became  known  that  the  seat  would 
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be  vacant,  and  one  evening  a  gentleman  of  the 
party,  who  "  found  "  eligible  boroughs,  as  a  house- 
agent  miglit  find  houses,  came  to  them  mysteri- 
ously one  night.  He  was  closeted  with  Conway 
a  long  time,  who  then  came  up  to  his  wife, 
very  grave  indeed.  ''They  have  found  me  a 
seat,"  he  said.  "  A  man  is  willing  to  retire. 
But  who  do  you  suppose — or  where  do  you 
suppose  1 " 

Again  she  knew  there  was  something  coming 
— some  thin  o-  with  a  dark  shadow  to  it. 

"  Benbow  is  the  man,  and  St.  Arthur's  is  the 
place." 

"  But  you  will  not  accept  ?  "  she  said.  "  You 
could  not !  A  place  with  such  associations  for 
7/oii — such  associations  for  me  !  " 

"  Childish  ones,  dearest,  as  I  have  often  told 
you.  Really,  Jessica,  this  amounts  to  a  little 
folly — like  a  nightmare.  My  associations  may 
be  painful  or  unpleasant,  but  there  is  nothing, 
surely,  to  be  ashamed  of — nothing,  by  reason 
of  which  I  should  retreat  from  such  an  advan- 
tage." 
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Jessica  answered  with  a  flush.  "  I  never 
thought  so,  or  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Not  surely  because  you  had  a  quarrel  with 
that  poor  girl — kept  up  rather  too  long — am  I 
to-  decline  this  great  opening  ?  No,  Jessica,  I 
cannot  humour  you  so  far ;  unless  you  can  tell 
me  some  good  reason.  If,  indeed,  you  tell  me 
that  you  have  something  to  reproach  yourself 
with  in  her  regard,  if  you  will  tell  me  now  there 
is  some  secret  reason " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  she  said.  "  Only 
this  —  I  cannot  explain  it.  But  I  have .  a 
miserable  presentiment  —  that  ill  -  omened 
place " 

He  smiled.  *'  Which  brought  us  together  ! 
Is  that  ill-omened  ?  And  as  for  the  presenti- 
ment, it  will  do  us  no  harm.  I  have  had 
too  many  presentiments  ;  but  they  never  came 
out  true.  There,  dear,  we  must  go  on  to 
where  glory  waits  us ;  and,  alas !  put  our 
feelings  in  our  pockets,  or,  at  least,  seem  to 
do  so." 

Conway  was  a   sort   of  epicurean  worldling. 

VOL.    III.  T 
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That  great  oyster,  the  world,  was  the  chief 
delicacy  he  cared  for  at  heart,  and  all  his  life 
he  had  been  striving  hard  to  open  it.  Now,  it 
would  seem  he  had  got  his  knife  well  in,  and  a 
little  more  leverage  would  open  it. 

Now  came  the  writing  an  address — the  writing 
of  many  letters.  A  few  nights  later  Conway 
came  up  quite  full  of  spirits  to  report  progress 
to  his  wife.  "  All  goes  well.  We  have  an  un- 
expected agent  enrolled  in  our  ranks,  and  who 
has  done  me  service  already.  He  has  saved  me 
a  rebuff;  for  I  had  a  letter  written  to  Sir 
Charles  Panton,  but  Dudley  tells  me  Sir  Charles 
is  bitter  against  me." 

''  What,  that  Dudley  again  upon  the  scene," 
she  said.     '*  Oh,  this  is  becoming  wretched  !  " 

"  The  old  nightmare,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  But 
this  quite  destroys  my  scruples,  and  should 
yours.  Let  a  man  take  the  line  of  an  enemy, 
and  I  am  always  glad.  Then  I  can  take  my 
side.  Sir  Charles  might  have  heaped  coals  of 
fire  on  my  head.  But  it  is  a  relief  that  he  has 
taken  this  course." 
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"  And  you  will  go  down  there — within  sight 
of  that  unhappy  place,  where  she  who  was  to 
have  been  your  wife  met  with  such  an  end. 
What  will  they  say  even  as  to  the  taste,  the 
delicacy  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  " 

He  coloured.  ''  A  man  who  stands  for  a 
borough  must  bid  adieu  to  delicacy.  But  that 
is  for  myself.  And  your  scruples,  too,  are  for 
myself.  Since  you  assured  me  you  had  no  other 
reason,  I  can  take  the  rest  on  myself."  She  was 
silent.  She  had  walked  so  far  into  this  quag- 
mire she  could  not  turn  round.  "  Dudley  will 
do  his  best  for  us.  So,  I  presume,  will  your 
father ;  he  will  expect  me  to  get  him  a  bishopric. 
I  can  hear  him  ringing,  '  My  son-in-law  Conway,' 
like  a  bell  in  his  steeple.  To-morrow — now 
don't  be  shocked,  dearest — I  go  down  to  canvass 
with  Dudley.  We  shall  look  up  our  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  business,  too,  if  we  have  time." 

Again  lurid  shadows — wild  and  jagged  in 
shape  —  kept  leaping  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  sort  of  challenge.  She  made  no  more 
protest,  but  seemed  to  accept  the  old  "anangke" 
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of  the  Greeks  come  back  again  to  the  world. 
Dudley  came  the  next  day,  and  found  Conway 
ready  for  him. 

"Is  it  not  curious,"  said  the  former,  " the 
mere  accidents  that  direct  the  course  of  a  life  ? 
He  puts  in,  on  board  a  yacht,  at  this  small 
port,  and  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
accomplished  lady  for  his  wife,  and  probably 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  also 
able  to  help  a  poor  broken-hearted  creature  in 
what  you,  Mrs.  Conway,  would  unjustly  call  his 
monomania." 

"  No,  she  would  not,"  said  Conway.  ''  She 
makes  me  feel  ashamed  sometimes  that  I  have  so 
little  tenderness  about  that  time." 

"  And  you  have  none  !  "  said  the  other  fiercely. 
"  Not  that  you  did  anything  to  her.  Indeed, 
you  behaved  wonderfully — I  own  that.  But,  I 
repeat,  it  seems  like  another  dispensation  that 
you  should  be  drawn  back  there  again  with  me, 
to  help  me  with  your  well-trained  wits,  to  what 
my  poor  muddled  brains  could  never  reach  to 
of   themselves.     One   look   at   the   ground,  the 
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detectives  tell  us,  is  worth  whole  volumes  of 
writing  and  description." 

"  Yes,"  said  Conway,  *'  you  may  count  on  my 
putting  my  whole  soul  into  it." 

"  Why  are  you  so  eager  for  this  ? "  said 
Jessica,  excitedly.  "  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  a  matter  we  should  all  be  glad  to  have  done 
with  for  ever.  Why  should  you  be  raking  up 
this  dismal  past  ?  For  God's  sake  leave  it  so, 
and  leave  us  alone  !  " 

"  Why  ?  "  repeated  Dudley,  coming  back  from 
the  door  whither  he  had  advanced,  and  gazij;ig 
fixedly  at  her.  "  Do  you  ask  in  earnest  ? "  Her 
eyes  flew  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  Conway, 
who  was  putting  some  papers  together.  "  Ah  !  I 
was  sure  not.  Well,  one  of  these  days  I  shall  tell 
you — him  too — and  perhaps  the  whole  world  !  " 

She  felt  this  was  growing  unendurable.  With 
a  sudden  impulse  she  called  aloud,  *'  Oh  George, 
I  should  tell  you — I  must " 

"  Tell  me  what  ? "  he  said.  "  One  of  your 
secrets  ?  Ah !  you  know  you  have  no  secrets 
from  me.     Good-bye,  dearest !  " 
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They  were  gone.  She  was  left  alone  to  the 
dismal  thought  that  for  every  hour  of  that 
tedious  absence  Dudley  would  be  dropping  some 
hint,  filling  her  husband's  soul  with  stray 
thoughts  and  reminders,  which  would  set  his 
mind  in  train  to  receive  that  one  idea.  She 
dwelt  on  this  till  it  became  a  protracted  agony, 
till  her  heart  fluttered,  and  the  days  seemed  to 
drag  by  and  the  nights  to  stop  short  as  she 
thought  of  this  far-off*  process  going  on  which 
was  destroying  her  shortlived  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BREAKING   DOWN. 

Conway  wrote  every  day  full  of  hopes  and 
anxieties;  but  everything  seemed  to  be  going 
well  on  the  whole.  These  letters  gradually  grew 
warmer  and  more  hopeful. 

"  Dearest,  I  know  now  that  I  am  quite  certain  ; 
and  when  I  return  to  you  next  week  I  shall  be 
M.P.  for  St.  Arthur  s-on-the-Sea.  Then  what  a 
world  before  us !  .  .  .  .  You  write  to  me  not  to 
be  anxious  about  certain  matters,  but  trust  to 
you.  Trust  to  you,  dearest !  Why  there  is  a 
melody  for  me  in  these  words.  You  little  know 
the  confidence  I  have  in  you.  It  was  one  of  the 
charms  that  drew  me  to  you.  Your  very  look 
has  been  enough  for  me,  and  a  mere  motion,  a 
glance  of  your  eye,  I  accepted  as  an  assurance. 
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Indeed,  your  whole  life  for  me  has  been  such — 
always  true — though  there  has  been  a  little 
foolish  cloud  between  us  of  late.  Dudley  I  see 
little  of,  and  he  is  of  no  use  to  me." 

There  was  something  in  this  letter  that  gave 
her  a  hope  and  peace  she  had  not  had  for  long 
ages.  He  had  never  paid  her  so  candid  or  so 
just  a  tribute  before,  and  it  made  her  face  glow 
all  over.  It  seemed  to  dispel  the  noxious 
vapours  which  had  been  rising  about  her.  Her 
spirits  began  to  rise. 

The  next  day  passed  without  a  letter  from 
him  ;  the  nomination  was  to  be  on  the  following 
morning.  It  was  now  known  that  the  other 
candidate  had  but  a  poor  chance.  In  the  after- 
noon she  went  almost  treading  on  air,  she  was 
so  happy,  when  she  met  an  elderly  friend. 

"  So  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said.     "  You  can 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this." 
„     "  Of  what  ?  "  she  said. 

"  About  your  husband.  What  on  earth  made 
him  do  that  ?  It  seems  incomprehensible  ;  with 
the  ball  at  his  foot " 
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''  I  know  nothing,"  she  said,  excitedly.  "  What 
can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  not  heard."  And  he 
pulled  the  evening  paper  out  of  his  pocket.  He 
held  this  paragraph  before  her  eyes.  A  film 
seemed  to  come  over  them  as  they  read : 

"  St.  Arthur's,  noon. — Mr.  Conway,  one  of 
the  candidates,  has  withdrawn.  No  reasons 
assigned  for  this  unexpected  step.  The  other 
candidate  walks  over." 

She  hardly  knew  how  she  got  home  ;  but  now, 
indeed,  the  old  shadow  seemed  to  be  cast  before 
her  for  all  time — a  dreadful  presage  of  evil. 
She  waited  for  his  coming  as  it  grew  dark.  At 
the  hour  she  had  guessed  he  entered,  and 
hurriedly  embraced  her,  all  as  usual. 

"  Well,"  he  said.  "  There,  I  am  out  of  all 
that.     The  bubble  is  burst  for  ever  !  " 

She  was  quite  calm.  "  But  why  ?  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  a  mystery,  a  madness,  does  it 
not  ?  and  so  it  is.  To-morrow  I  might  have 
been  member — my  life  and  hope ;  a  few  years 
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later  have  held  office ;  later  on — but  that  is  all 
finished,  and  for  ever." 

"  But    why — why  ?     Ah,    tell    me,    I  implore 

you." 

"  There  is  good  reason  for  it,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  whom  it  most  concerns.  As  a  favour  I 
ask  you  not  to  press  or  worry  me  about  this  act. 
I  could  not  tell  you  ;  to  make  such  a  terrible 
sacrifice  I  must  have  had  a  terrible  necessity  of 
some  kind.  I  am  fretted  and  disappointed,  and 
it  will  add  to  my  trouble  if  I  have  to  face  any 
importunity.  There  was  a  real  and  substantial 
reason.     Can  I  depend  upon  you  for  this  ?  " 

Gazing  at  him  like  one  just  stunned  with  a 
blow,  she  said  "  Yes." 

"  Then  now  adieu  to  that  dream  of  folly  which 
I  wrote  to  you  of.  That  romantic  life,  the  one 
in  which  I  had  such  hopes,  is  done  with  for 
ever.  Oh  !  "  and  he  covered  up  his  face,  "  what 
a  fall !  What  a  wretched,  miserable  fall !  Ah, 
Jessica,  that  St.  Arthur's  was  an  ill-omened  place 
for  us  all." 

Thus  ended  that  episode  of  his  life.     He  did 
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not  come  back  to  the  subject,  nor  did  her  old 
pride  venture  to  approach  it.  For  the  public  it 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder.  His  money  had  fallen 
short ;  he  had  "  broken  down ;  "  there  was  a 
very  awkward  business  which  wanted  clearing 
up.  But  between  him  and  Jessica  there  seemed 
to  be  a  widening  gap.  He  was  the  same  to  her, 
and  yet  she  felt  there  was  a  fatal  alteration.  Do 
what  she  would,  arm  herself  in  what  way  she 
would,  she  could  not  shut  out  the  dim  idea  that 
this  strange  sacrifice  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  her.  Yet  not  a  word  or  a  look  of  his 
pointed  to  this,  beyond  a  gaze  of  hopeless  disap- 
pointment, a  miserable  dejection,  as  he  sat  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  As  he  would  not  trust 
her,  she  disdained  to  ask  his  confidence  ;  and 
she  was  wretched,  worse  :  she  felt  that  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  wretchedness  that  was  to 
last  all  their  lives. 

He  had  a  restless  and  feverish  eagerness,  as 
she  noted,  about  Dudley,  always  writing  to  him, 
waiting  for  letters  from  him.  At  last  she  saw 
him   receive   one   with   a   foreign   postmark,  in 
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Dudley's  writing,  and  which  made  him  start. 
"  Gone  to  India.  Was  there  ever  such  treat- 
ment ?  "  he  muttered.  Oh,  it  is  cruel  to  leave 
me  in  this  waj  !  " 

Another  letter  came  that  seemed  to  promise 
an  early  return,  and  he  grew  calm  again.  His 
wife's  quick  sense  noted  also  a  certain  discom- 
fort, lasting  only  for  a  second,  in  his  manner, 
when  she  first  entered  the  room  ;  and  the  same 
eager  sense  noted  also  a  sort  of  devotion  to  her 
that  seemed  forced,  and  almost  acted,  that  fretted 
her  and  drove  her  almost  to  madness. 

He  was  getting  ill.  His  heavy  sacrifice  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  within  the  week  he  was  lying 
in  a  nervous  fever,  with  a  squadron  of  doctors 
about  him.  These  gentry  gave  him  over,  with, 
of  course,  a  saving  clause,  "  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary turn  took  place." 

Jessica  watched  and  waited  on  him  with  a  sort 
of  frantic  devotion  that  took  pride  in  every 
sacrifice  and  suffering.  For  her  there  was  no 
rest ;  for  her  no  sleep.  When  the  doctors  passed 
their  sentence — for  as  such  the  patient's  friends 
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look  on  it — that  he  was  not  to  live  unless  he 
did  live — she  received  it  with  an  icy  insensibility. 
Her  thoughts  that  night  went  back  to  her  own 
life,  which  might  as  well,  it  seemed  to  her,  end 
with  his — that  weary  penitential  course  which, 
with  the  exceptioQ  of  a  few  weeks  of  happiness, 
had  been  the  pattern  of  her  existence.  She  was 
weary.  He  had  been  dead  to  her  many  weeks 
now  ;  morally,  his  heart  had  been  turned  from 
her ;  the  rest  would  make  little  difference,  save 
to  him. 

It  was  getting  towards  midnight,  and  her  eyes 
were  on  the  ground  reading  all  these  things 
fiercely  in  the  very  pattern  of  the  carpet,  when 
she  was  roused  by  his  voice  calling  to  her  gently. 
His  senses  had  come  back.  She  flew  to  his  side. 
He  asked  the  conventional  questions,  ''  Had  he 
been  long  ill  ? — had  he  been  very  bad  ? — what 
had  been  his  illness  ? "  Then  with  some  hesita- 
tion, "Had  he  lost  his  senses? — had  he  raved 
or  talked  ?  " 

"  No,  dearest,  no  ;  not  a  sentence." 

"  Not  a  word,  Jessica  ?  " 
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''Not  a  word." 

"  I  am  glad.  I  am  satisfied.  And  the  doctors 
— do  they  give  me  over  ?  Come.  You  know 
me  well,  Jessica.  Disguise  to  me  would  only- 
have  the  effect  of  telling  the  naked  truth  to  a 
weak  mind." 

She  knew  this,  and  she  told  him. 

"  I  hope  so — I  trust  so,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"  If  my  old  ill  luck  does  not  come  in  the  way 
to  force  me  to  live  on  and  bear  my  burden." 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him.  "  But 
why  burden  ? "  she  said ;  "oh,  let  us  be  happy 
again !  Lay  it  down  now,  and  be  well  once 
more.  Tell  me  here,  at  this  moment,  what  it  is. 
Have  I  to  do  with  it  ?     Tell  me.'' 

"It  is  no  use  now,"  he  said.  "The  judges 
have  sentenced  me,  and  I  shall  be  out  of  the 
way.  You  will  be  free  then.  You  have  seen 
some  change  in  me  ?  Well,  let  us  put  that 
down  to  the  same  cause." 

"What!  and  leave  me,"  said  Jessica,  passion- 
ately, "  without  this  explained,  as  though  I  had 
done  some  crime — some  injury  to  you.     Not  a 
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word ;    not   a  look   even.     Oh,    how   cruel   and 
unjust  ! " 

He  grew  excited.  "  I  can  tell  nothing  now, 
for  I  know  nothing.  Later,  if  I  live, — Ask  your 
conscience  then.  I  mean,"  he  added,  hurriedly, 
"  there  is  no  use  now  in  dealing  with  it.  If  I 
have  been  wrong  or  mistaken  I  cannot  cure  it 
now.  But  I  have  not  been.  What  are  all  these 
letters  ?  Read  them  out  for  me,  and  put  me 
in  communion  with  the  world  again  I " 

Fearful  of  exciting  him  she  did  so.  They 
were  a  motley  collection.  One  was  from  her 
father.  There  was  an  archdeaconry  really  about 
to  be  vacant.  "  Surely  something  could  be  done 
now.  Strange  that  with  this  much-talked-of 
interest  some  trifling  exertion  could  not  be  made. 
He  must  really  ask  Conway  to  try  and  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel."  With  more  in  this 
strain  he  passed  on  to  St.  Arthur's.  "This  place 
is  going  to  the  dogs.  I  am  sick  of  it.  They 
are  wretched  creatures — not  fit  for  gentlemen  to 
be  with.  And  but  for  the  season  time  I  should 
not  be  an  hour  here.     I  suppose  you  have  heard 
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about  the  man  Dudley.  He  went  oflf  on  some 
mad  outlandish  excursion  in  India,  and  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  a  tiger.  A  most  rude,  ill-con- 
ditioned fellow." 

"  Dudley  dead  !  "  said  the  patient,  starting  up. 
"  What !  gone  and  left  me  in  this  way.  Nothing 
certain — nothing  known  ;  and  I  may  die  without 
anything  known  or  anything  certain.  Oh, 
Jessica,  Jessica ! "  he  added,  turning  on  her. 
"  What  are  you  ?      JF/iat  have  you  been?  " 

"  Then  you  do  suspect  something  of  me  ? 
And  I  knew  this  man  was  my  enemy.  Tell 
me  all  now.     I  am  entitled  to  it." 

He  paused.  "  Yes.  I  must  be  just,  and  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  I  ought  to  tell  you ;  and  as 
Dudley  is  gone,  who  was  to  bring  all  home " 

"  To  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jessica,  you  deceived  me.  You  were 
with  that  girl  at  her  death ;  you  alone,  and  no 
one  else  !     Deny  it  if  you  dare." 

She  saw  it  all  now.  "  I  do  not  deuy  it,"  she 
faltered. 

''  No,  you   could  not.     You  heard  me  again 
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and  again  speculate  over  that  poor  victim's  last 
moments,  wonder  how  strange  and  mysterious 
it  all  was.     Yet  you  never  spoke.     Never." 

"  I  own  it.     But " 

"  You  cannot  deny  it.  It  came  up  again  and 
again.  Dudley  had  his  suspicions,  and  named 
them.  You  still  said  nothing.  Jessica,  there 
was  a  reason  for  that  silence  ! " 

"  There  was,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  '*  and 
if  you  would  only  listen " 

"  Never.  I  have  done  more  than  I  meant 
in  telling  so  much.  I  tell  you  this  solemnly, 
Jessica  :  no  explanation,  however  ingenious, 
could  clear  it  up  for  me  now.  I  shall  die 
believing  what  I  believe " 

•'*  0  God  !  "  she  started  back.  "  You  do  not 
suppose  that Oh,  that  would  be  too  horrible  1" 

**  Yes.  You  were  with  her,  and  were  seen 
with  her.  Your  quarrel,  your  angry  voice,  and 
your  threats,  were  heard.  There  were  two 
witnesses.     Dudley  one " 

"  To  what — to  what  ? "  she  repeated.  "  Oh, 
does  any  one  say  I  had  to  do  with  her  death  % 

VOL.    III.  u 
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Oh,  not  you.  In  Heaven's  name  there  is  no 
thought  of  that  in  your  mind  ? " 

He  was  silent. 

"  Speak,  or  this  will  kill  me." 

*'  What  can  you  deny  of  all  this  ;  the  quarrel, 
or  the  threats  %     But  denial  could  do  nothing. 

"  I  deny  nothing.  I  own  it  all,  and  yet  you 
have  such  poor  faith  in  me,  you  can  believe 
these  horrors  ?  Is  it  not  your  disgrace  rather 
than  mine,  that  you  have  no  confidence  ? " 

"  It  is  because  you  deceived  me,"  he  said, 
fiercely,  "  and  organized  a  deceit.  Were  I  sworn 
solemnly  before  Heaven  to  give  a  verdict,  what 
could  I  do,  were  I  conscientious  ?  Dudley  is 
dead.     Were  he  living,  indeed " 

"  Enough,"  she  said,  calmly.  *'  After  this 
never  a  word  shall  pass  my  lips.  But  be  just  to 
the  living.  There  was  another  witness  of  this — 
crime." 

"  Dudley  went  to  India  to  search  for  him. 
His  death  was  unfortunate  for  us.  Think  not 
that  there  is  any  idea  abroad  of  this.  This 
spectre  has  risen  between  you   and   me   alone. 
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There  is  no  idea  of  violence,  or  of  a  blow,  as  that 
brutal  Dudley  would  have  it.  There  was  the 
refined  and  more  deadly  vengeance  of  delay,  of 
making  the  removal  of  that  fatal  bridge  an  instru- 
ment by  which  to  kill  her.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  to 
let  her  lie  there,  her  poor  heart's  blood  welling  out, 
while  you  took  the  long  round  to  fetch  help." 

She  was  so  aghast  at  this  minute,  fearful,  and 
specious  charge,  she  could  not  say  a  word.  It 
seemed  to  quite  crush  her.  She  saw  that  denial 
was  hopeless  ;  that  with  one  of  his  sensitive 
mind  defence  was  idle.  • 

"  I  wished  to  forget  the  whole  thing,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  ^*  to  leave  it  behind  for  ever.  I 
was  prepared  even  to  own  that  I  had  been  a 
little  harsh  in  judging — though  warranted,  after 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  by  the  facts." 

''But  what  facts?  I  demand  on  this  spot  to 
know  them  fully  and  fairly." 

'*  You  know  them  alreadv.  You  disdain  to 
refute  them." 

"  Because  you  should  have  disdained  to  re- 
ceive them." 
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"  Can  you  answer  me  this  one  question  ?     Did 
you  not  hear  her  call  out  for  the  boat  ?  '* 

She  thought  a  moment.     "  Yes,  I  remember  it 
now.     I  did  hear  her." 

He  started  and  stood  up.  "  You  did !  Then 
tliat  man  was  right  in  all  !  And  do  you  admit 
this  also,'^  he  went  on,  with  a  look  almost  of 
alarm,  "  that  you  said  aloud  as  you  saw  her  lying 
there  :  '  There  is  retribution — all  through  your 
own  act '  ?  " 

Again  Jessica  thought  a  moment,  and  aghast 
at  these  revelations,  answered,  "  Yes,  now  I 
recall  it." 

"  Then  it  is  true  ;  and  you  let  that  girl  lie 
there  to  die,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  her  being 
punished  through  her  own  act — you  that  knew 
there  was  a  boat  there.  Ah  !  Jessica,  I  know 
your  nature  well.  Not  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
world  could  explain  that  away." 

"  Nor  shall  I  explain  it  ever,"  she  said  with 
bitterness  and  pride.  *'  Not  one  word  shall  pass 
my  lips  after  this  night.  Not  if  I  were  to  lose 
your  good   opinion   for   ever — and  yourself  for 
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ever.  I  see  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  and  it 
is  unworthy  of  you  and  of  me." 

*'  It  is  not  my  work,"  he  said  coldly.  '*  It 
was  unworthy  of  you  to  conceal  your  share  in 
that  business." 

**  Once  more,"  she  asked,  "  and  for  the  last 
time,  do  you  acquit  me  ? " 

**  Why  did  you  conceal  it  from  me  ? — explain 
that  first." 

"Never!" 

"  Be  it  so,  then." 

After  that  a  barrier  had  been  raised  up  between 
husband  and  wife.  Laura  w^as  avenged  !  The 
old  affection  seemed  to  have  gone  out  for  ever, 
and  instead  there  came  a  resentful  defiance  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  sort  of  shrinking 
terror.  Yet  he  speedily  recovered  ;  got  back  fast 
to  good  health  and  streno-th  :  but  he  had  a  sort 
of  morbid  repulsion  to  her,  as  she  well  saw. 
Every  day,  every  hour  she  had  to  drag  this 
lengthening  chain,  until  life  grew  all  but  insup- 
portable.    At  last  she  found  she  could  endure  it 
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no  longer,  and  one  morning  came  to  him  to  say 
she  wished  to  go  on  a  visit  to  a  friend.  She 
noticed  a  curious  excitement  in  his  manner. 

"  It  will  relieve  you  of  the  presence  of  one 
whom  you  think  to  be  at  least  a  moral  mur- 
deress." 

"  Then  say,"  he  replied  eagerly,  "  you  are 
not !  Say  so,  Jessica,  explicitly,  in  solemn  terms, 
and  I  will  go  down  on  my  knees  and  ask  your 
pardon." 

''  It  is  enough  that  your  own  heart  should  say 
it  for  me.     It  is  idle  asking  me — and  an  insult." 

"  Oh !  there  is  the  subterfuge  again.  How 
can  I  ask  my  heart  anything,  when  it  answers — 
when  facts  answer  ?  " 

"  Enough,"  she  said ;  "  let  it  be  as  it  is.  I 
will  take  an  oath,  but  not  the  one  you  ask  me  to 
take.  As  I  stand  here  I  swear,  that  after  this, 
not  a  word  shall  ever  be  uttered  to  clear  myself. 
If  you  wish  me  to  be  as  I  was  you  must  clear  me." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  can  do  nothing.  And 
nothing  else  can  help  you.  See,  here  is  news. 
You  are  going  on  this  visit  ? " 
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"Yes." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it.  This  letter  tells  me  that 
Dudley  is  not  dead,  but •" 

She  turned  pale.     "  Not  dead  ! " 

*'  No.  He  will  give  us  more  trouble  still.  He 
is  in  England.  He  went  to  search  for  a  boy  la- 
bourer, who  had  enlisted.  That  boy  had  seen  you 
with  her,  too.    Who  knows  what  he  could  tell  ?  " 

"  And  he  found  him  ? " 

**  You  may  be  easy — no.  He  had  died  from  a 
sunstroke,  and  his  story  with  him  whatever  it 
was.  It  would  not  tell  against  you,  for  your 
share  took  place  in  your  own  heart." 

"  This  is  fiendish,"  said  Jessica. 

"  Deny  it — swear  !  " 

"  You  shall  acquit  me  first  from  your  know- 
lege  of  me." 

"  I  cannot." 

She  went  away,  torn  with  a  secret  struggle. 
A  cold  kiss  was  their  parting  salute.  As  he 
sat  there  alone  on  that  evening,  it  came  back  on 
him  suddenly  how  much  a  failure  his  pompously- 
planned    life    had    turned    out ;     with    all    his 
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magnificently -planned  schemes,  which  were  to 
regulate  events  to  his  ends,  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
vidence ;  even  that  boasted  choice  of  a  wife 
made  with  such  a  flourish !  How  this  had 
broken  down.  A  miserable  failure  indeed — he 
and  his  works. 

Inaction  of  this  sort,  and  with  such  thoughts, 
he  could  not  endure :  and  suddenly  a  strange 
idea  came  into  his  head,  and  he  felt  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  down  to  that  old  fatal  St. 
Arthur's-on-the-Sea,  to  be  in  its  atmosphere, 
wander  about  those  scenes,  and  perhaps  stumble 
on  something  that  might  quiet  his  uneasy  soul. 
In  a  moment  he  had  decided,  hurriedly  packed 
a  few  things,  and  was  presently  in  the  train. 

By  the  time  he  reached  St.  Arthur's  it  was 
evening.  He  had  a  dismal,  weary  journey  down, 
with  no  company  but  his  own  thoughts,  and  when 
he  arrived  the  place  had  a  strange  look,  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  it  for  years.  As  his  eye  fell  on  the 
church,  he  thought  of  the  monument  within ; 
and  it  suddenly  flashed  on  him  that  that  was 
the  very  anniversary  week  of  the  death  of  the 
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young  heiress  of  Panton.  This  seemed  to  him 
very  strange  and  singular,  and  the  same  fascina- 
tion which  had  brought  him  down  drew  him  out 
to  those  pleasant  grounds  near  the  river,  which 
he  had  never  yet  had  courage  to  visit. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  sun  was 
just  setting  as  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river, 
at  the  point  where  the  bridge — that  fatal  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  as  he  called  it  to  himself — had  once 
stood.  There  was  the  little  stone  cross  whicii 
marked  the  spot  where  the  young  girl  had 
fallen.  As  he  stood  there  looking  at  it,  the 
struggle  of  the  two  women,  developed  foolishly 
out  of  trifles,  and  closed  by  such  a  catastrophe, 
opened  out  before  him.  The  more  he  thought 
of  it,  the  more  he  looked  back,  the  more 
it  was  rung  in  his  ear,  like  the  jangling  of 
some  hoarse  bell :  "  Yes,  she  did  it.  It  was 
beyond  one  of  her  character  to  resist.  She 
would  have  said  to  herself — I  can  hear  her  say- 
ing it — *  This  is  the  chastising  hand  of  Heaven. 
Why  should  I  interfere  ? '  She  herself  has  cut  off 
the  means  which  might  have  saved  her,  I  shall 
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make  no  extra  exertion.  I  asked  her  to  swear, 
but  no,  that  could  not  clear  lier.  An  eye-witness 
alone  would  convince  me." 

He  lingered  on  until  it  darkened  gradually. 
Below,  in  the  town  and  harbour,  he  saw  lights 
beginning  to  twinkle.  Then  he  thought  it  time 
to  return.  As  he  advanced  to  go,  he  said,  half 
aloud :  ^*  It  is  a  deserved  punishment,  and  I  shall 
never  see  it  cleared  up." 

A  low  voice  near  him  said  :  *'  No  clearing  up 
is  wanting.  What  more  clear  proof  do  you 
require  ?  " 

He  knew  that  voice,  and  saw  Dudley  standing 
near  him.  Dudley,  much  changed,  grown  aged, 
and  worn,  and  hollow-cheeked,  with  fires  burn- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  a  strange,  wild,  and  fitful 
manner,  that  alarmed  Conway.  "You  w^onder 
where  I  have  come  from.  Not  from  that  earth  " 
— pointing  to  the  cross — "  where  I  wish  I  was 
laid.  I  have  been  spirited  across  from  that  house, 
where  we  all  had  so  much  happiness.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  crossed  on  that  bridge,  a^ 
spectral  one,  which  led  to  such  misery  ?     I   tell   % 
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you  I  see  it  there  now,  its  lines  and  network,  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you.  This  was  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  meet  here.  If  not,  I  was  going 
to  look  for  you.  We  only  want  her^  and  then, 
with  the  spirit  of  that  poor  saint,  which,  I 
believe,  never  deserts  this  place,  our  company 
would  be  complete  !  " 

In  a  moment  the  other  saw  that  Dudley  was 
under  some  excitement,  that  looked  like  derange- 
ment. Yet  he  continued  to  speak  collectedly. 
"  You  see,  I  have  come  back.  I  would  not  miss 
this  anniversary.  Yes ;  I  have  returned  unsuc- 
cessful. I  searched  everywhere,  but  could  *not 
find  what  I  wanted.  At  last  I  discovered  that 
he  was  dead,  else  I  would  have  brought  that 
witness  home,  and  made  him  confront  her — your 
wife — on  this  very  spot.  Where  is  she  now  ? " 
Conway  was  silent. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  other.  "  We  under- 
stood each  other  before.  You  have  come  to  see 
the  light  at  last,  to  know  her  in  her  true  colours  ! 
Oh,  it  was  a  black  crime  !  She  is  as  guilty  as 
any  wretch  that  has  been  sentenced  and  suffered 
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punishment.     Is  it  fair  or  just  that   she  is   to 
escape  ?     Tell  me  that  !  " 

''You  take  too  harsh  a  view  of  Jessica's 
behaviour." 

"  It  is  your  view  also.  You  know  it,  and 
cannot  deny  it.  Her  proud  spirit  knows  it  also, 
and  she  will  not  stay  with  you  because  you  will 
not  acquit  her.  And  I  tell  you,  Conway,  you 
must  not ;  you  dare  not.  It  is  the  only  expia- 
tion we  can  offer  now.  She  must  be  punished 
now,  and  by  you.  By-and-by  I  will  reckon 
with  her." 

.Every  instant  he  was  growing  more  and  more 
excited,  and  his  hand  clutched  Conway's  arm 
with  fiercer  and  fiercer  energy.  The  latter  saw 
that  his  companion  was  scarcely  safe  company 
at  that  hour  and  place,  and  tried  to  soothe  him. 

"  Let  us  go  back  now,"  he  said,  "it  is  growing 
late." 

"  Leave  this  spot,  and  on  this  day — the  day 
she  died  !  Don't  you  remember  it  now  ?  It 
must  be  consecrated  by  some  offering.  Oh,  if 
she  were  here.     Murderess  !  murderess  !  " 
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Conway,  growing  more  and  more  alarmed 
every  instant,  tried  to  calm  him.  The  other 
went  on,  with  a  sort  of  fury  : 

"  You  had  your  part  in  the  business  also,  and 
you  have  only  your  escape  by  sacrificing  her. 
Up  to  this  you  have  done  well ;  but  if  I  see  you 
attempt  to  interfere  between  me  and  her,  it  will 
be  your  turn  next.  She  is  a  murderess.  You 
know  she  is  !  " 

"  We  shall  settle  all  that  later.  You  will 
judge  her  more  generously  yet.  We  may  have 
done  her  wrong." 

**  Take  care,  take  care,  Conway,"  Dudley  said, 
turning  furiously  on  him.  *'  You  are  not  secure 
yourself.  And  if  she  tells  me  to  reckon  with 
you,  it  shall  be  done,  and  nothing  shall  save  you. 
Do  you  think  ihsit  ?/ou  are  innocent "?  You,  with 
your  heartless  trafiicking  with  her  dear  affec- 
tions ;  you  that  were  going  to  patch  up  your 
battered  fortunes  by  sacrificing  her  happiness. 
It  amused  you,  and  profited  you,  and  in  a  man 
of  lower  birth  would  be  called  the  act  of  a 
scoundrel." 
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The  other's  face  flushed  up.  "You  can 
scarcely  know  the  force  of  what  you  are  saying. 
She  knew  very  well  the  mixed  motives  that  led 
me  to  that  choice,  and  a  share  of  her  preference 
for  me  was  owing  to  dislike  of  Jessica." 

"  You  slanderer  !  You  low  slanderer  !  This 
finishes  it.  What  you  say  is  false — false  as  your 
own  double-dealing  self.  You  dare  add  this  to 
the  rest ;  finish  all  by  meanly  libelling  her 
whom  you  and  yours  drove  into  the  grave. 
Curses  on  you  !  Curses  on  myself,  that  I  stood 
by  and  let  all  this  happen  !  It  will  drive  me 
mad." 

Conway  drew  back  hastily ;  he  saw  that 
Dudley  was  in  a  paroxysm.  Foam  was  on  his 
lips,  his  eyeballs  bursting  from  his  head,  his 
arms  struck  out.  As  Conway  walked  away, 
Dudley's  hands  clutched  at  him,  and  then  tot- 
tering, he  muttered,  "  Help  !  help  across  the 
bridge ! "  and  fell  slowly  and  stiffly  to  the 
ground.  His  head  struck  against  the  base  of 
the  little  cross,  and  from  a  gash  blood  began 
to    flow.     Conway   saw   with    terror    that    the 
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unhappy  madman  was  lying  at  his  feet  motion- 
less, and  apparently  lifeless. 

All  was  stilL  No  one  was  near,  and  it  was 
now  perfectly  dark.  What  was  he  to  do — 
where  rush  for  help  ?  Dudley  had  gasped  out 
something  about  the  bridge  ;  but  it  was  a 
spectral  one  across  his  own  brain.  Conway  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Help  could  be  got  from  the 
house  ;  but  how  was  he  to  cross  ?  All  that  was 
left  for  him  was  to  start  off  with  all  speed  for 
the  village,  and  there  get  assistance.  As  he 
hurried  along,  strange  thoughts  came  upon  him, 
which  alarmed  him  not  a  little.  What  if  Dudley 
should  be  dying  there,  and  it  should  be  known 
that  he  had  been  with  him  ?  The  dislike  of 
Dudley  to  him  and  to  Jessica,  the  incautious 
language  he  would  use,  and  his  strange,  ill- 
regulated  temper,  would  give  the  idea  that  a 
quarrel  had  taken  place.  The  blood — the  cut ! 
And  the  idea  made  him  shrink.  Should  he  go 
back,  or  go  on  ?  At  that  moment  the  unhappy 
Dudley  might  be  dead,  or  dying.  And  then  he 
recollected  that  he  had  not  taken  even  the  most 
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ordinary  steps  of  precaution ;  that  he  had  not 
raised  him,  or  even  loosed  his  collar.  He  stopped 
again  and  again  irresolutely,  but  still  hurried 
on  after  a  moment's  delay,  and  at  last  got  near 
the  village  which  was  at  the  gate  of  Panton 
Castle. 

He  crossed  the  stone  bridge,  and  stopped  there 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  looking  up  the  river, 
which  stretched  away  in  a  straight  line  for  a 
mile  and  more.  As  he  leaned  against  the  para- 
pet, it  all  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment.  She 
WAS  INNOCENT  !  By  some  strange  coincidence, 
the  very  incidents  of  her  crisis  had  been  almost 
exactly  repeated  in  his  case.  He  almost  gave  a 
cry  of  joy  at  the  thought.  Others  might  surely 
judge  him  as  he  had  judged  her  :  there  might 
be  no  earthly  witness  on  whom  he  might  call 
to  come  and  clear  hwi,  as  there  was  none  to  clear 
her.  Though  circumstances  might  be  against 
liim ;  though  all  the  world  might  point  to  him 
and  denounce  him  ;  though  he  might  at  least 
have  to  journey  through  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
a   cloud  of   dark  suspicion   attending  him,  and 
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the  black  shadows  of  imputed  guilt  cast  behind 
him,  still  would  he  disdain  to  justify  himself, 
to  say  a  single  word  in  his  defence,  precisely  as 
she  had  done. 

He  had  pitilessly  called  on  her  for  proof, 
which  she  could  not  give,  and  disdainfully 
rejected  the  proof  from  her  own  noble  and 
magnanimous  soul ;  and  he  felt  humiliated  to 
think  that  should  any  suspicion  or  embarrass- 
ment come  of  what  had  taken  place,  or  should 
she  take  the  place  of  his  silent  accuser,  he  could 
only  justify  himself  by  appealing  to  his  Qwn 
conscience  and  to  his  own  character.  Still, 
Heaven  be  thanked  for  sending  him  this  revel- 
ation, and  for  letting  him  see — as  clearly  as  he 
now  saw  those  stars  shining  ia  the  heavens 
above  him,  and  that  moon  which  was  now 
stealing  far  behind  a  cloud — that  Jessica  was 
innocent,  and  that  she  was  his  again.  Whatever 
befell  him,  he  longed  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  own  the  injustice  that  he  had  done  her. 
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When  they  returned  with  assistance  they 
found  Dudley  alive,  but  still  insensible,  and  one 
of  the  men,  casting  about  as  to  where  it  would 
be  best  to  take  him,  reported  that  there  was 
a  boat  moored  close  by  under  the  bank,  in  which 
he  must  have  come  across  from  the  castle.  The 
doctor  of  the  place  said,  quickly  : 

"  We  should  have  gained  a  precious  half-hour 
if  you  had  just  rowed  across  and  fetched  some 
one  from  the  castle  yonder." 

Again  a  silent  reproach  struck  into  Conway's 
heart  like  a  sword,  for  he  himself,  but  more 
sternly  and  pitilessly,  had  made  the  same  speech 
to  another. 
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"  I  did  not  know  of  it,"  he  all  but  faltered. 

"  Why,  you  can  see  it  actually  from  this 
spot,"  said  the  doctor,  one  of  the  old  "  scum " 
of  the  place,  who  had  before  now  resented 
Conway's  haughty  treatment  of  him  in  the 
old  days.  "  Had  you  any  quarrel  with 
him?" 

They  placed  Dudley  in  the  boat,  and  carried 
him  across  to  the  castle.  There  the  usual  violent 
remedies  were  applied,  those  with  which,  in  such 
desperate  cases,  the  battle  is  fought  out  with 
the  King  of  Terrors.  The  struggle  went  on 
for  hours,  aud  then,  about  midnight,  they  told 
Conway  that  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope.  By 
morning  it  was  known  that  Dudley's  life  was 
safe  ;  but  there  were  symptoms  of  lunacy  that 
seemed  incurable. 

Conway  went  back  into  the  town,  and  there 
met  the  doctor.  The  whole  story  was  by  this 
time  all  over  the  place. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  "  he  said,  austerely.  "  A 
very  awkward  business,  indeed.  You  should 
have  restrained  yourself.     We  all  knew  here  the 
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man  was  not  accountable  for  his  actions.  We 
all  set  him  down  for  the  past  week  as  unsound 
in  mind.  You  should  have  restrained  your- 
self." 

Conway  would  have  replied  warmly,  but  he 
seemed  to  hear  his  own  voice  accusing  Jessica, 
and  was  silent.  He,  indeed,  longed  to  go  and 
cast  himself  at  her  feet. 

By  that  evening  he  had  found  her,  and  made 
his  confession.  By  that  evening  the  strange,  yet 
noble  nature  had  accepted  that  tardy  reparation. 
Together  they  shaped  out  plans  for  a  new  life. 
The  old,  by  their  own  consent,  was  too  humiliat- 
ing to  look  back  to.  They  owned  to  each  other 
that  a  fatal  pride  of  intellect,  a  contempt  for  the 
average  natures  about  them,  with  an  almost 
arrogant  purpose  of  shaping  the  common  course 
of  events  about  them  to  their  ends  and  purposes, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  wretched  series  of 
mistakes  which  had  distracted  their  joint  course 
of  life  since  the  day  when  he  had  sailed  into  the 
little  port  of  St.  Arthur  s.  Any  obstinate  self- 
assertion,  any  violent  shaping  of  the  course  of 
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events,  the  natures  of  others,  the  diversion  of  the 
current  of  life  to  their  own  private  ends,  this 
foolish  theory  had  completely  broken  down, 
and  was  gone  for  ever,  with  the  fatal  Bridge 
of  Sighs. 


THE    END. 
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